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ABSTRACT 

Designed as a practical, field- oriented handbook for 
the aiddle school teacher, this book delineates the positive effects 
^£ the aiddle school upon the learner, the content teacher, and the 
reading teacher. Part one discusses the unique characteristics of 
■iddle schools and aiddle school pupils; part tvo focuses on the 
organizational probleas of aiddle school prograas; part three 
describes reading content and instructional strategies; and part four 
predicts the future of aiddle school reading. (JH) 
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FOREWORD 



In May of 1973 in Denver, Colorado, the IntemaUonal Reading Association held 
Its Eighteenth Perspectives in Reading Conference, focusing on Reading in the 
Middle School. The purpose of such conferences is to offer those who attend an 
organized body of knowledge about a topic of current importance in the field 
The publication Reading in the Middle School brings the views of the speakers 
to a wider audience and a record to those who attended the conference. 

The speakers in this case were reading specialists from Canada and the United 
States. The subject was a relatively new outgrowth from concern for the 
education of the preadolescent, who has for many decades now attended, during 
grades seven, eight, and nine, either an eight-year elementary school* and a 
four-year high school or a junior high school. 

Much has been written in the past decade about the middle school organiza- 
tion as contrasted with that of the junior high school. Sometimes when new 
organizations are evolved, reading gets lost. Either it continues to be what it was 
m a previous structure or it is crowded out by the major purpose for reorganiza- 
tion. Old attitudes toward responsibUity for the improvement of reading through 
opportunities for reading and instruction are often inheritances which hobble 
change. 

The present book edited by compiler Gerald Duffy and reviewer Hany 
Sartain delineates positive effects of the new organization upon the learner, the 
content teacher, and the reading teacher. 

The middle school ii not the last form of organization wWcJi will af pear on 
the educational horizon to herald a long-delayed millennium for the prc^doles- 
cent, but the conditions it creates and their possibUlties for beneficial changes in 
procedures and attitudes are worthy of careful study. Nothing of this magnitude 
ever happens without leaving its mark on our thoughts and attitudes, and 
eventually our behaviors. 

Constance M. MoCuIlough, President 
International Reading Association 

1974-1975 
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The International Reading Association 
attempts, through its publications, to pro* 
vide a forum for a wide spectrum of opinion 
on reading. This policy permits divergent 
viewpoints without assuming vuc endorse- 
ment of the Association. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Much has been written about the middle school since that tim' ne early 
1960s when most of us began to realize that this new school orf ,iion was 
somehow different from the junior high school. Most of this writing, however 
has focused on the structure, the goal, and the uniqueness of the emerging 
r.Tiddle school concept with little being said regarding the role of reading 
Indeed, a casual perusal of much of the middle school literature leavts one 
wondering whether reading even has a place in the middle school! 

This book is designed to remove any doubt. To the question of whether 
reading has a place in (he middle school curriculum, the answer is a resounding 
yes. Part One directs itself to the unique characteristics of middle schools and 
middle school pupils; Part Two focuses on the organizational problems of middle 
school programs; Part Three describes reading content and instructional strate- 
gies; and Part Four predicts the future of middle school reading. 

In writing the various chapters of the book, each contributor adhered to a 
single guideline ~ the contents of the book should 'je practical and field- 
oriented. The goal was to provide a usable book for the practicing teacher in the 
middle school, whether he be a reading teacher or a content nca teacher. WhUe 
the contents are based on both research and experience, the goal was to create a 
pragmatic handbook rather than a scholarly treatise. 

The authors hope that you mil find this book readable, realistic, and, most of 
all. practical in meeting reading problems in the middle school. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



CURRENT THEMES 

AND PROBLEMS 

IN MIDDLE SCHOOL READING 

Gerald G. Ouffy 
Michigan Stite University 



This book attempts to answer four basic questions about reading in the middle 
school: 

1 . How arc the middle school and the middle school student different and 
how do these differences affect the reading program? 

2. If one wishes to implement a reading program in a middle school, what are 
the components of organization and administration with which one must 
be concerned? 

3. Once the program is organized, what should be taught and what strategies 
are most useful in achieving these instructional goals? 

4. What does the future hold for reading programs at the middle school level? 
As one seeks answers for the questions related to the four major parts of the 

book, certain prevalent themes and problems about middle school reading 
become evident. To provide a frame of reference for the reader, they are sum- 
marized here. 



THE MIDDLE SCHOOL AMP - fS STUDENTS 

A prevalent theme throughout the book is that middle school theory some- 
times exceeds practice. The middle school 1$ supposed to be a unique educa- 
tional structure designed to meet the special needs of the preadolescent. In 
practice, however, the middle school is often simply an adminUtrative expe- 
dtency for dealing with building problems or shifts in the school population. 

The middle school age group is undergoing dramatic physical, mental, and 
emotional changes and the students are, in a word, volatile. The result is an 
unstable student population representing a mind-boggling breadth of abilities 
and attitudes in which any given student may change dramatically on almost a 
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dailv basis. In theory, the tniddle school program renects this uniqueness of its 
chents and provides the security of a home base, while simultaneously of fering a 
variety of expenences. The program efficiently utlll^es instructional personnel in 
team organizations to effectively meet individual needs, and the middle school 
provides extensive exploratory programs which are based on strong guidance 
responsibilities shared by alt instructional personnel. 

It IS important to acknowledge, however, that in practice some middle 
schools are simply junior high schools with changed names. These schools are 
typified by rigid departmentalization, a heavily emphasized academic curriculum 
based on traditional offerings, and teachers who view students as miniature 
replicas of high school students. Such schools may impede, rather than enhance, 
the development of the preadolescents they serve. 

A school's reading program reflects the philosophy of the school. Where the 
middle school concept is taken seriously, the reading program differs significant- 
ly from that found in a traditional junior high school. Rather than being exclu- 
sively remedial m nature, the program attempts to meet th ■ ?eds of all 
students. Rather than bemg confined to the efforts of a single specialist, it 
pervades all offerings of the school; and rather than rigidly homogenizing all 
students. It flexibly r.ieets individual needs. 

To be effective, the emerging middle school must not become a high school 
for younger children. The various forces which caused the goals of the junior 
high school to fail must be avoided m the middle school movement, particularly 
m the area of reading. The typical middle school child requires a highly flexible 
reading program which capitalizes on variations in his ability, interest, and at- 
titude. This goal will not be realized, however, if the school simply gives the old 
junior high school a modern name. 

ORGANIZING THE READING PROGRAM 

The organization of middle school reading programs depends primarily upon 
the effectiveness of the reading coordinator. The role of this person constitutes a 
major theme in middle school reading. 

In contrast to the reading specialist found m the traditional junior high 
school, the middle school reading coordinator is a new breed. He no longer 
confines himself to a tiny cubbyhole in the basement and hii clientele is no 
longer restricted to severely disabled readers. Instead, he is an agent for change 
whose strategies for working with teachers are as important as his strategies for 
working with children. As such, he spends a significant part of his time working 
m content area classrooms. Here, he demonstrates instructional strategies and 
helps teachers implement these strategies. He is a leader who has a vision of what 
the middle school reading program should look like and who has th^ knowledge, 
wisdom, and tenacity to implement his vision. He is an activist who, by one 
means or another, creates a reading program which involves all the Instructional 
staff. And. despite his fervor, he Is tactful and cautious, realizing that the old 
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saving about "every leaeher a teacher of reading'' unfortunately is a myth 
which, when quoted pugnaciously to a group of typical middle school content 
teachers, will create more antipathy than sytnpathy. Finally, the reading 
coordmator is patient, realizing that any change takes time. 

The reading coordinator, then, is concerned with improved reading instruc- 
tion throughout the middle school. To accotnplish this, he organizes the middle 
school reading program out of his special knowledge and itnplements it by using 
all his accumulated guile to create change. In the process, he must make judg- 
menis about everything from tests to instructional materials; he must involve 
students, faculty, and the community; and he must simultaneously keep his 
pruicipal happy and supportive. 

The task is gargantuan. However, if we are to break the old junior high school 
mold and make reading an integral part of the i/iddle scUool program, no less an 
effort will suftlce. 

TEACHING MIDDUE SCHOOL READING 

This biH)k retlccts iwo majoi thrusts regardmg the teaching of middle school 
reading: wfu> teaches reading and how it is tauglit. 

Who teaches reading in the modern middle school? The answer is "every- 
body/' All staff membL*rs in the middle school share the respimsibility. This 
means that every teacher is responsible for teaching his content; every teacher is 
responsible for insuring that each student achieves at his potential. 

Does this mean that the middle school content area teacher must teach first 
grade reading skills to the severely disabled reader in his class? The answer to this 
Question "definitely not." Such a task requires a specialist. and an untrained 
content teacher may do more harm than good i:' he attempts to remediate a 
severe reading disability. By the same token, however, the presence of severely 
disabled readers in his class does not absolve the content teacher of all respon- 
sibility. To the contrary, he must be flexible enough to differentiate his instruc* 
tion to accommodate such students, prt>viding means other than reading for 
them to meet the objectives of the course. He also must take responsibility for 
obtaining the special reading instruction that the child needs. 

Further, reading involves both [ ronouncing wards and thinking about what 
the words say, Wh»;e a content teacher can justifiably excuse himself for not 
teaching basic word recognition skills, he cannot deny a responsibility for teach- 
ing his students to think. Consequently, every teacher in the middle school must 
know the thinking skills that are required in his content and must possess the 
mstructional competence to develop these skills with his students, whether it is 
in a listening situation or in a leading situation. Thinking comprehension, and 
whether a student comprehends depends largely upon whether he understands 
the interpretative demands of the rhetoric he faces in a given content area. 
Teachmg the child to understand specialized content material is an integral part 
of being a content area teacher and the responsibility cannot be dodged. 
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Regarding how reading and thinking should be taught in the middle school, 
this book focuses on the concept of individualization. This is. of course, con- 
sistent with the central philosophy of the middle school which, in theory at 
leavt, professes to emphasize individualized instruction. 

Individualization is an extremely broad comept. It encompasses the problems 
of grouping, differentiation, selection of materials, management, and many other 
facets of instruction. It usually fails to be implemented effectively, despite all 
that is written about it, because teachers tend to take the rather naive view that 
there must be an easy way to individualize instruction. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Individualized instruction requires 
highly refined skills of organization and instruction, to say nothing of diligence. 
To work, individualized instruction must spring from a strong conceptual base, 
be supported by a flexible and eftHcient management system, and be actualized 
by a teacher who believes in actively teaching what needs to be taught. It cannot 
be achieved by sitting back and waiting for something to happen incidentally or 
by buying a commercial program which is promoted as the cure-all for every- 
thing that aits the middle school reader, 

Fmally. individualization demands teachers who care. They must care because 
individualization requires commitment and diligence. If a teacher's level of 
caring does not go beyond viewing his task as :i nine-to-four job, little individual, 
ization will occur. 



THE FUTURE 

There are many problems involved in effectively implementing the middle 
school concept for today's preadolescents.but the final section of this book 
predicts even more problems for the middle school of the future. While today's 
middle school students are volatile, those of the future are likely to be more 
volatile. While today's middle school must be flexible to meet the unique needs 
of its students, the school of the future will need to be more flexible. While the 
reading teacher of today's middle school must be a person of diverse skills, the 
reading teacher of the future will need a still greater diversity of skills. Clearly, 
the major trend for the future of middle schools and their reading programs is 
toward ever greater flexibility to meet the unique needs of the preadolescent age 
group. 

CONCLUSION 

The middle school has immense potential for both today's students and those 
of the future. The goals and philosophy, if implemented as espoused by its 
advocates, will result in excitingly appropriate instruction generally and in signif- 
icantly improved reading instruction particularly. 

It is important to note, however, that it is currently a matter of conjecture 
whether the middle school and its reading programs will achieve this potential. 
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The danger is very :eal that the "in-between" school is changing in name only. 
Whether its potential is reached depends upon those of us who staff the middle 
school. If we accept the challenge and implement a true middle school, the 
future is bright; if we are content with the junior high school model, our reward 
will be mediocrity. The choice is ours. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE MIDDLE SCHOOL: 
A HISTORICAL 
FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Thomas H. Peeler 

Dade County, Florida, Schools 



Middle school reading problems cannot be fully understood without also 
considering the growth and development of the in-between school itself. 
This movement, which began nearly seventy years ago, provides a perspec- 
tive within which specific curricular problems, such as reading, can be 
viewed in sharper focus. Consequently, this chapter provides a historical 
frame of reference regarding the growth of the middle school and suggests some 
implications for current programs. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 

The first middle school, the junior high school, came into existence at the 
turn of the century. This reorganization movement in secondary schools devel- 
oped through the combined efforts of several noted educational leaders. 

Early LMdtrs 

In the forefront of this movement was Charles W. Eliot, former president of 
Harvard. Ke was interested in lowering the college entrance age of students. Eliot 
suggested that there would be an economy of time by placing high school 
subjects in the upper elementary grades (7 and 8), thereby allowing high school 
students to graduate at a lower age. 

Just before the turn of the century. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, became an energetic woiicer for the idea of a reorganized 
secondary school. He pointed out the difference in functions between the 
elementary and secondary schools and the importance of adolescence in educa. 
tlonal adjustments made for the upper grades (//). 

During the latter part of the I9th century and early years of the 20th cen- 
tury, writers in the field of educational psychology focused their attention on 
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student needs. Noted psychologist G. Stanley Hall advocated educational re- 
organization to meet the needs of the adolescent youth. 

The efforts of these writers, as well as various social and economic factors 
such as increased population, demands for vocational education, pupil dropouts, 
and the need for new buildings, led to the growth of the junior high school The 
tust ones opened in IW in Columbus, Ohio, and Berkeley, California. The 
popularity of the junior high movement was apparent from the increase of junior 
high schools from 387 in 1922 to 2,372 in 1938 (//). 

Goals 

The goals of the junior high schools ar^ to: 

1 . provide vocational career preparation; 

2. provide for the needs of early adolescence; 

3. provide for a smooth transition from the elementary to the secondary 
school; 

4. help youth understand the nature of the society in which they live; 

5. provide an opportunity for youth to discover and understand their in- 
terests, capabilities, and aptitudes; 

6. provide an educational environment which would reduce the number of 
dropouts; and 

7. assist pupils to make the fullest adjustment possible for self-realization and 
service to the society in which they live. 

Evolution of the Junior High School 

As might be expected, the curriculum changes for implementing the above 
goals evolved slowly. Prior to 1930, grades seven and eight were characterized by 
elementary subjects such as reading, spelling, penmanship, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, and American history. Grade nine was very similar to the senior high 
school program and subjects such as English, algebra, foreign language, and 
general sciences were taught. 

In the P>30s, subjects in all grades were combined under English, social 
studies, general math, and science. The development of courses such as home 
economics, industrial arts, and fine arts found their way into the curriculum. It 
was also at this time that teachers in the junior high became more highly special- 
ized. Departmentalization became the standard mode of organizing teachers for 
instructional purposes. 

As time passed, many curriculum innovations were made in attempting to 
modify the strict departmentalized mode of organization. Perhaps the best 
known effort was the introduction of the core curriculum. This concept had 
several purposes and definitions. Basically, the core program, combined with 
block scheduling, attempted to correlate subjects such as social studies and 
English around central themes. Teachers either became proficient in both sub- 
jects or combined their talents for instructional purposes. 
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Attempts to modify the predominant mode of oi^anization were never highly 
succ«;sful, although core programs, block scheduling, and interdiscipHnary team 
teaching have been utilized in junior high for the past three decades, 

Critfclsm of the Junior Migh School 

During the late '40s and early *SOs, a mounting series of criticisms were aimed 
at the junior high school by educators who advocated different organizational 
and curricular patterns for the intermediate school years. Some of the criticisms, 
as enumerated by Kindred (//) were as follows: 

1. The junior high school tended, by and large, to pattern itself after the 
senior high, despite the excellent theory behind it. This was evident in the 
extension of departmentalization downward to include grade seven, in the 
extracurricular fanfare associated with interscholastic athletics and march* 
ing bands, in elaborate graduation exercises, in social events, and in class 
scheduling. In fact, it became a high school for junior pupils. 

2. Pressures on the junior high school to place more emphasis upon academic 
subjects, such as mathematics, science, and foreign languages, meant less 
time and energy for fine arts, industrial arts, dramatics, and homemaking 
projects which are equally important in a general education program. 

3. Study assignments and homework loads increased considerably because of 
the thrust downward of senior high subjects; the amounts given probably 
were detrimental to the physical and mental health of junior high students. 

4. Junior high school programs, in many instances, were badly out of line 
with the needs of the preadolescent and early adolescent youngster. 

Many educators, sociologists, and psychologists began questioning the junior 
high school as an effective organization structure. Their concerns were centered 
mostly on ninth grade students. The studies conducted by educators and social 
scientists indicated that the ninth grader of the 1950s had greater maturity, 
social sophistication, and more rapid maturation than students of twenty years 
earlier. Their recommendations were for the ninth grade student to be Included 
in the senior rather than the junior high school. 

The Junior High School in PersfMctiva 

In reviewing the junior high school movement, there appears to be a weakness 
which is now common to many educational practices - namely, that of trans- 
lating theory into practice. The goals and objectives of the junior high school 
were sound but the implementation of these goals and objective s fell far short of 
expectation. 

An example of this theory -practice deficiency can be found in a survey con- 
ducted by Howell (10) in 1947. One hundred junior high school administrators 
were asked to react to the original aims of the junior high. The respondents 
selected the following aims as being as valid as ever, although there was little 
evidence that the aims were being achieved: 
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1. a suitable environment tor children 1 3-1 (i years of age; 

2. exploration of interests, abilities, and aptitude of those ages; 

3. adaptation of training and education to individual interests and needs; 

4. guidance to help the individual find himself; 

5. provision for individual ditYerences in the various subjects; 
i^. special care for retarded students; 

7. participation of pupils in school government activities; 

8. physical diagnosis and remedial work for individuals; 

0. recognition of the nature of the child at adolescence; and 
10. guidance exploration and provisions for individual differences. 

The junior high was originally intended to be a bridging * istitution between 
elementary and senior high school. Instead, it became a school more like the 
high school and was better geared to the adolescent than to the preadolescent. 
Departmentalization gets much of the blame. Leonard (/:?), for instance, states 
that departmentalization is out of harmony with what we know about human 
growth and development. Junior high youth do not possess the adjustment 
characteristics needed for quickly changing from the guidance of a single teacher 
to that of five, or for shifting from a unified emphasis to a specialized interest. 
Briggs {4) further indicates that any bad effects of sudden departmentalization 
of the beginning of the nmth grade arc likely to be worse when introduced at the 
seventh grade or earlier. 

The failings of the junior high school also are blamed on teacher training. 
Burnett (5) contends junior high school teachers must understand adolescents 
and be able to work with them, have a knowledge of the techniques of guidance 
and homeroom leadership, and possess a balanced background of general educa- 
tion with the ability to teach in several subjects. Teacher training programs to 
develop these needs among junior high school teachers have been sparse, Hansen 
(S) contends that teacher education institutions place more emphasis on the 
training of elementary and high school teachers than they place on the training 
of junior high or middle school teachers. Moss (IS) indicates that after sixty 
years only a handful of states have recognized the junior high as worthy of 
separate teacher rertiftcation, while Conant (6) states that neither the elemen- 
tary school teacher nor the senior high school teacher is well enough prepared to 
give instruction in grades seven and eight. Finally, Hoats (9) found that forty-six 
states accepted the secondary certification for grades seven through nine while 
only twenty-one accepted the elementary certificate. Bossing and Cramer {.?) 
summarize the teacher training situation by stating that the junior high school 
has served too long as a small imitation of the upper division of the secondary 
school. 

It is apparent from the above review of literature that the junior high school 
movement failed to accomplish several of its outlined functions. The major 
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criticisms revolve around three central themes. First* the curricular and organiza- 
tional patterns became mere replicas of the senior high rather than new patterns 
different from the elementary and secondary schools. Second, teacher training 
institutions and state certitlcation bureaus did not generally promote programs 
which train teachers for working with junior high students. Third, the body of 
knowledge concerning the study of the physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
S4Kial development of the junior high student has been largely neglected in 
school programs. 

THE MIDDLE SCHOOL MOVEMENT 

The junior higli school critics had their impact on the educational scene. The 
decade of the sixties evidenced a rapid movement toward reorganizing the con* 
ventional 6-3-3 pattern of operation and substituting a middle school pattern. 
Although there are no clearly defmed guidelines for what constitutes a middle 
school organization, most advocates recommend placing the ninth graders in the 
senior high school for reasons cited above. Such patterns as the 4-4'4, 5-3'4, and 
(v2-4 have emerged white the traditional 6-3-3 programs are less in evidence. 

The apparent rapid growth of this movement can be found in surveys which 
indicate 50O middle schools in 1965-1966 (7), to more than 1,000 in 1967-1968 
(.^Ktoat least 1.300 in l969-I970(/i). 

Characteristic! of the Middle School 

As a result of numerous studies and surveys concerning the rationale for the 
middle school, Alexander ( / ) indicates that certain features characterize this new 
organizational pattern* 

1. A home base and teacher for every student to provide for continuing 
guidance and assistance to help him make the decisions he faces almost 
daily regarding special needs and learning opportunities^ 

2. A program of learning opportunities offering balanced attention to the 
three major goals of: 

a. personal development of the between-ager, 

b» skills of continued learning, and 

c. effective use of appropriate organized knowledge, 

3. An instructional system focused on individual progress, with many curricu* 
lum options and with individualized instruction in appropriate areas. 

4. The use of interdisciplinary team arrangements for cooperative planning, 
instructing, and evaluating. , 

5. A wide range of exploratory activities for the socializing, interest- 
developing, and leisure-enriching purposes of the bridge school. 

Despite the apparent clarity of the above characteristics, some of the first 
studies to emerge on the middle school movement are somewhat disappointing 
because of poorly defined purposes* This is because the middle school came into 
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being as an administrative device before goals were specified. There is a parallel 
here between the early histor>' of the middle school and die history of the junior 
high school. Both came into existence as administrative organization structures 
with goals and objectives beiitg developed after the fact. Most school reorganiza- 
tions take place because of enrollment pressures, building needs, or budgetary 
problems - in other words, for reasons that are more administrative than educa- 
tional. This has been true of the junior high school and is equally true of the 
middle school. 

This phenomenon is reflected in Alexander's study {/) of the middle school. 
When principals of the schools surveyed were asked to indicate reasons for the 
establishment of the middle school, the most frequently reported reason was the 
elimination of crowded conditions in schools. Other reasons somewhat unrelated 
to the educational program, were "to utilize a new school building'' and *'to aid 
in desegregation.'' Integration has been the greatest single reason for creation of 
the middle school in targe cities such as New York. 

Currant Status of the Middle School 

hi attempting to summarize a few of the salient points in Alexander's study, 
it appears that many of the frequently cited weaknesses of the junior high are 
being carried over to the middle school: 

I. It appears that there is not a great reduction in interschool athletics. 
2e Departmentalization as it functions in junior high has not been signit'icant- 
ly changed in the middle school. 

Generally stated aims, such as *'to remedy the weaknesses of the junior 
high school" and "to provide a program specifically designed for the age 
group/* are not generally reflected in either the curriculum or the organi- 
zation of the schools surveyed; instead, both the program of studies and 
the departmentalization pattern of the junior high school is predominant 
even as low as grade five. 

Mellinger states that the prevailing curricular pattern in Illinois middle 
schools alst^ leaves much to be desired. His statewide analysis indicates that 
I ) exploratory programs are skimpy and unimaginative, 2) study halls are legion, 
.^)the Carnegie Time Unit is very much alive, and 4) few middle schools limit 
their athletic activities to the intramural type. 

Studies such as those cited are alarming. Consequently, it might be appro- 
priate for middle school educators to view the next several years as the **per{od 
of transfusion" if the middle school movement is to avoid becoming another 
junior high school. 

Encouragiitg Signs 

In the past two or three years, encouraging moves at several universities, state 
departments of education, and local school districts indicate a renewed interest 
on the part of educators to eliminate the weaknesses cited. 
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OiK' ot the trcqueiiily nicntioiied det'iciencies of both the junior high and 
middle schuiit has been the lack ot format training programs tor teachers of 
inierniediate age students, Howevei, several universities around llie nation are 
now offering preparation programs for middle school teachers. The University of 
Florida has recently instituted such a program, and the University of Georgia has 
developed a competency-based field experience program for the preparation and 
certification of middle school teachers. State accreditation standards in Florida 
are being rewritten to accommodate the change created by middle school train- 
ing programs, and several other state departments of education are in the process 
of changing secondary certification standards (14), 

Another hopetul sign in the middle school's attempt to put theory into 
practice is the move to more individualized programs. Recent curricular changes 
utilizing learnmg packages and programs such as the Individualzied Mathematics 
System are finding their way into the middle school programs. The most en- 
couraging changes, however, are occurring in the language arts area. Reading 
programs are being continued in grades seven and eight with students having an 
opportunity to chouse from a wide variety of reading material, A wide choice of 
books ol a high-imerest, low-readability nature are now being provided for 
students who are reading below grade level. 

Innovative instructional plans are gaining support in many middle schools. In 
grades tlve and six, the traditional elementary self-contained organization is 
often modified to allow for instruction in art, music, physical education, indus- 
trial arts, and home economics by specialists m the tleld. Also, team teaching 
«nd cooperative planning allow classroom teachers either to exchange students 
for certain academic subjects or to combine talents in the planning stages of 
instruction. The core program which achieved moderate success in the junior 
high, is now being proposed for the middle school with the addition of a strong 
emphasis on guidance. Moss (IS) describes the following guidelines for a core 
program: 

1. It is centered around expressed interests of children aged 10-14. 

2. Certain social needs of our democratic society are fulfilled through study 
of a few well-defined problem areas. 

3. While embracing the broad areas of English and social studies, core utilizes 
these content subjects as background materials nec<*ssary to develop under, 
standings about the problem being studied. 

4. One teacher is responsible for a group of twenty-five middle school chil- 
dren assigned to a two-hour class, 

5. Core students are heteiogeneously grouped. 

While the early middle school seemed frequently to be a junior high school 
with a different name, the more recent trends in both teacher-training and 
middle school instructional programs provide hope that the failures of the junior 
high school will not be repeated. 
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SUMMARY 

The middle school movement is still too young to permit one to generalize 
tlrmly regardmg organi/;itional and curricular trends. One thing, however, is 
certain the middle school is now a major organizational pattern on the 
American scene. The number of school systems having middle schools has been 
growing and is continumg to grow. 

However, the history of the **in-between" school provides us with some per- 
spective on the emerging middle school movement. Much like the junior high, 
itie middle school come into existence for reasons which have little relationship 
lo the stated goals and objectives. While the past few years have seen the initial 
development of programs and curricula which address themselves to these goals 
and objectives, considerable additional effort must be expended to insure that 
the middle schools do not become modified senior high schools, as did the junior 
highs. 

Middle school teachers concerned with reading, through their actions in the 
respective schools, can influence the degree to which the middle school achieves 
its goals. It is fervently hoped that these teachers, as well as other middle school 
personnel, will support and implement the curriculum innovations which will 
make the middle school a -cal bridging institution between the elementary and 
the high school. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



THE MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENT 
AND THE READING PROGRAM 

H. Thompson Fillmer 
University of Florida 



The history of pubiic school education reveals numerous efforts to improve the 
quality of education at both the primary and secondary levels of education. 
Until recently, there has been a dearth of research, programs, and innovations in 
the grades enrolling approximately onc^third of the school population - the 
middle grades. Now, a new type of school organization is emerging that provides 
an administrative unit to accommodate this third of the school population who 
are neither children nor adolescents but are in a transitional stage somewhere 
between the two extremes, children whom Eichhorn (5) classifies ^istransescents. 

In theory, the emerging middle school is designed to meet the unique educa- 
tional needs of this group of in^betwe^n pupils. As is pointed out in the previous 
chapter, however, there is a danger that the middle school will become just 
another junior high school, thereby failing to achieve its unique function. This is 
no less a danger in the area of middle school reading programs. If reading 
instruction is to be effective in the middle school, teachers must onsider both 
the characteristics of the transesccnt and the uniqueness of the middle school as 
foundations to build a reading program which will effectively meet the needs of 
the students. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRANSESCENT 

Great disparity in physical development exists among pupils in the middle 
grades. A growth lag occurs prior to the onset of pubescence, followed by a 

tremendous spurt. This burst of growth is accompanied by the development of 
the reproductive system and the appearance of secondary sex characteristics. 

Accompanying the radical physiological changes are many characteristics 
which are related to changes in mental processes, attitudes, relationships with 
others, and self-concepts which might be classified as psychosocial character- 
istics. 
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Intelltfctuat processes* also, show lags and spurts during the period of transes- 
ccnce. Some pupils still rely heavily on concrete experiences f\)r concept devel- 
opment. while others have entered the period that Piaget classitles as the formal 
operations stage in which they are able to reason abstractly without the use of 
concrete props, "upils who have arrived at the stage of formal operations nat- 
urally have different interests and differ in degree of creativity and imagination 
from those yet in the concrete stage of cognitive development. The wide range 
ot intellectual development has implications for the teacher of reading with 
regard to the extent of concreteness. number of concepts, and type of c-ompre- 
hension to be studied by different pupils in the class. 

Attitude Formation 

The rapidity of physical development, the onset of sex characteristics, and 
the awkwardness in performing motor activities with their new body configura- 
tions are resptmsible for the changes in attitudes and the emotional turmoil of 
transescents. Pupils respond to the disconcerting sexual urge with guilt and 
uncertainty. They try to fill their sex role appropri:uely. Although interested in 
members i>i the oppi)siie sex. they a;e clumsy in mixed social situations. As 
pupils strive to gain emotional independence from parents and other adults, the 
need fur p^er approval assumes gigantic pr()pt>rtions. This new role causes the 
pupils to reexamine iheir values and self-concepts and frequently motivates them 
to seek a model or "hero" with whom to identify. 

At the risk of oversimplification, it might be stated that the transescent's 
major preoccupation is his search for identity. Erikson describes this search as 
follows (//); 

The central problem of the period is the establishment of a sense of 
identify. The identity the adolescent seeks to clarify is who he is, what 
his role m society is to be. Is he a child or is he an adult? Does he have 
It in him to be some day a husband ;ind father? What is he to be as a 
worker and an earner of money? Can he feel self-confident in spite of 
the fact that his race or religion or national background makes him a 
person some people look down on? Overall, will he be a success or a 
failure'.' By reason of these questions, adolescents are sometimes mor- 
bidly preoccupied with how they appear in the eyes of others as com- 
pared with their own conception of themielves. and with how they can 
make the roles and skills learned earlier jibe with what is currently in 
style. 



Summary 

The middle school pupil is a volatile creature. He is encountering radical 
physiological changes, his intellectual growth is erratic and may at any given 
time be quite different from the intellectual behavior of a given peer, and he is 
striving to develop basic attitudes about himself as a person. The combination of 
these characteristics is unique and requires a unique school program. 
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UNIQUENESS OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Because the transcsccnt has special needs, the general school pcc^ram must 
also be special. It must serve as an axis around which the pupil*s search for 
self*identity can revolve. 

Cognithrf Domtfn 

To nurture ih<^ transescent's rapid intellectual growth, the middle school 
program should provide a full range of activities concerned with the cognitive 
domain. 

The cognitive domain includes activities which require the pupil to recall facts 
or information, communicate knowledge, apply information in specific situa- 
tions, identify the interrelationships between ideas in a communication, put 
together elements to form a whole, and make judgments about the values of 
materials and methods for a particular purpose (2). 

The majority of curriculum activities are presently found in this domain. It 
has been suggested that the majoiity of reading activities deal with cognitive 
objectives at the lower end of the hierarchy, such as literal comprehension, to 
the detriment of the objectives at the higher end, such as analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. 
Afftetiv« Domain 

A more neglected i^ase of classroom activities lies in the area of the affective 
domain. Activities for attaining affective objectives provide pupils with 
opportunities to become aware of the existence of various phenonema; receive 
or take notice of particular stimuli; respond or attend to stimuli; develop or 
change interests, values, and attitudes: organize one's value system; respond 
consistently to the environment on the t^sis of this internalized value system (9), 

Because the middle school years are characterized by turbulent emotions 
engendered by a pupil's search for identity, the examination and analysis of 
interests, values, and attitudes should occupy a significant portion of the middle 
school program. 

Pnychomotor Domain 

The transescent*s physical growth spurts and lags necessitate a comprehensive 
and diverse physical education program. As a growth spurt occurs, there is often 
a temporary lack of psychomotor coordination. At the same time, pupils are 
interested in becoming proficient in a wide variety of games and sports. An 
appropriate psychomotor program for the middle school would include activities 
designed both to practice fundamental physical skills and to reinforce the under- 
standings of cognitive and affective skills. 

Psychomotor activities approp.riate for the middle school grades arc: role 
playing, dramatic play, creative dance, sensory activities, games, stunts, tum- 
bling, and calisthenics. Many psychomotor skills, such as control precision, 
response orientation, and reaction time, may be directly related to reading skills 
and might welt be correlated with the reading program. 
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Summary 

The effective middle school program must be structured to accommodate the 
unique characteristics of its clients. The cognitive activities must reflect the 
broad range of abilities K>f the pupils, the affectiv^e activities must be designed to 
help pupils develop the values they are so diligently striving for, and the psycho* 
motor activities must be consistent with the physical growth spurt typical of this 
age level. Failure to provide appropriate activities to meet the unique needs of 
the middle school child minimizes the chance that the middle school will achieve 
its function, 

COMIH)NENTS OF A MIDDLE SCHOOL READING PROGRAM 

The reading program, as well as other curricular aieas, should be in harmony 
with the unique characteristics of the preadolescent pupil and the philosophy of 
the emerging middle school. Traditional reading instruction, conducted in a 
remedial setting or in a single group in which all the pupils are considered to be 
the same, is not likely to meet the unique needs of the middle school child. The 
reading program, regardless of how it is organized and administered, must be 
designed to accommodate the unique client being served. 

Since many middle school reading programs are directed by avant garde, 
stylish young ladies, the characteristics of an effective middle school reading 
program may be organized into the acronym MOD MISS: 
M Motivation 

0 Objectives 
D Diagnosis 

M Materials 

1 Individualization 
S Systems 

S Saturation 

Motivation 

The United States is second only to the U.S.S.R. in published materials 
availaHU The amount of literature available, however, does not seem to reflect 
the amount of reading performed. Surveys by the National Opinion Research 
Center indicate that citizens of the United States read fewer books than citizens 
of Great Britain, France, Germanyt Holland, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
Countries (7). Approximately 10 percent of our popubtion reads approximately 
80 percent of the books. Less than half of the adult population of the United 
States has never read a book all the way throu^. One*third of the college 
graduates participating in the survey had not read a book completely in the past 
year. Perhaps even more disappointing is the fact that less than one out of five 
adults could name a book that they would llKe to read. 

Despite these discouraging statistics regarding the reading practices of our 
citizens, there is evidence that persons will read if motivated to do so. Such 
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motivation does not occur naturally but must be planned for in the middle 
school setting. 

For instance, a laboratory approach, as opposed to a reading lesson approach 
to reading instruction, provides many motivational advantages for meeting the 
diversified needs of the middle school pupil. Such an approach is characterized 
by a wide variety of reading goals. Some pupils participate in enrichment activ* 
ities, such a:' word power development; others participate in remedial activities. 

Some middle school teachers find that the reading hardware frequently found 
in laboratories adds a novelty efi'ect to reading instruction and, therefore, serves 
as a motivator. Hardware is rather costly, however, and is a dispensable part of 
the reading program. The reading teacher must list priorities carefully and then 
equip the laboratory within budget restrictions. 

The laboratory approach motivates because each pupil can establish his own 
purposes for working in the laboratory. Since all pupils will be assigned to the 
laboratory for a certain number of hours each week, the stigma that is some- 
times attached to a remedial clinic is avoided. Every pupil phms an individual 
program with the help of the teacher. Each time he comes to the lab, he knows 
exactly what to do and keeps daily achievement records. Periodically, he and the 
teacher review his accomplishments and readjust his program appropriately, 

in addition to the self-direction and responsibility developed in such an in- 
dividualized program, there is some evidence that boys learn to read more effec* 
tively when allowed to work independently in self-instructional materials (10). 
Since boys in the middle and lower achievement ranges tend to be inferior to 
girls in reading performance, practices favoring boys* learning could noticeably 
affect the mean reading achievement of an entire school system. 

The laboratory approach increases the motivation of middle school pupils for 
reading because it provides the atmosphere and flexibility needed by children of 
this age leveh It is geared to the unique characteristics of the transescent. A more 
detailed description of a laboratory approach in action can be found in Chapter 
9 of this book, 

Obiaetives 

A middle school reading program should have general objectives based on the 
needs of the pupil population. Some pupils need a review of the word recogni- 
tion and comprehension skills taught in the primary grades. All pupils need to 
develop more complex skills in locating information, using library resources, 
improving reading rate and flexibility, and expanding comprehension skills. 

Heilman (^) suggests that certain principles and objectives may be deserving 
of special emphasis in the middle school grades. 

J. Individual evaluation should take place to determine the capacity 
of students and the present level of achievement in facets of reading 
including: 
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a. sight word vocabulary 

b. word attack skills 

c. level of silent reading 

d. meaning vocabulary and concepts 

e. ability to profit from listening situations including oral 
directions 

f* oral reading skills 

g. facility in finding information, use of reference materials 

h. work habits and attitudes 

i. rate at which curricular materials can be read* 

2. Following diagnosis, the teacher should devise a flexible reading 
program to take care of individual differences and needs revealed in 
the initial diagnosis, 

3. Reading instruction must be deliberate and systematic. Inestimable 
damage to children can result from the philosophy that "children 
learn to read in the primary grades and read to learn at the inter- 
mediate level/' They must do both at each level. 

4. In addition to specific reading instruction per se, instruction must 
also be incorporated with the teaching of all subject matter. Chil- 
dren must be taught to read science, mathematics, health, and 
social science materials. 

5. The chad should be helped to expand his stock of concepts. This is 
essential in ail content areas. 

6. Practice should be provided in various types of function^ reading - 
in newspapers, magazines, and books - to supplement basic texts in 
subject areas. 

7. Guidance should be given in reading for recreation, pleasure, aricl 
personal growth. 

8. The child's reading interest should be broadened to build a founda- 
tion for life-long reading. 

9. Appreciation should be developed for good literature, poetry and 
drama. 

10. A wide selection of materials should be available in all fields- 
science, literature, biography, current events, and social studies. 

11. A program should be devised for guiding the intellectually gifted 
children. 

1 2. Children should be helped to increase the rate at which they can 
comprehend printed word symbols in combination. This skill is 
important at this instructional level since curriculum materials in 
the various content areas make increasing demands on readers. 



* Editor s Note. Teachers might add to Uiis diagnosis a number of points related to attitude 
and appreciation. The midiit school pupil who does not Uke to read will have problemi 
almost as serious as those of the pupil who cannot read. - HWS 



13* Steps should be taken to improve the critical reading skills: 

a, coping with figurative or picturesque language 

b, drawing inferences 

c, classifying ideas and selecting those that are germane to the 
reader's purpose 

d, evaluating ideas and arriving at the author's purpose or 

intent 

c. detecting bias and differentiating between fact and opinion 

14. The following reading-study skills should be developed and 
extended: 

a, using books effectively making maximum use of the in- 
dex, table of contents, and appendix 

b, acquiring facility in the use of dictionaries 

c, using reference books effectively 

d, understanding graphs, maps, charts, and tables 

e, using library resources, card catalogues, and periodical 
indexes 

f, note-taking and outlining materials for a given purpose 

15, Diagnosis should be continuous and ongoing throughout each in- 
structional year. An initial diagnosis serves only for initial 
procedures* 

Many collections uf behavioral objectives for reading are available in the 
literature. Yet» objectives in the affective domain frequently are omitted from 
lists of objectives, especially when behavioral terms are used. The followi:ig 
affective behaviors are listed under the general objective of "Reading for Enjoy- 
ment" in the reading assessment program published by the Division of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, Florida Department of Education, 

1. The learner will explain what he liked or disliked about the stories 
or books he selected and read* 

2. The learner will volunteer to read a favorite poem or selection to 
the class. 

3. The learner will indicate that he enjoys reading activities in class. 

4. The learner will recommend to others the reading selections he has 
particularly enjoyed. 

5. The learner will indicate that he enjoys and reads many different 
types of reading materials. 

6. The learner will indicate that he often reads in leisure time inde- 
pendently of school requirements, 

1. The learner will indicate that he is acquainted with a wide variety 
of children's literature. 

If appropriate objectives for each pupil are clearly spelled out in behavioral 
terms and if these objectives accurately reflect the specific needs of the pupil, 
the teacher Is well on his way to accomplishing the desired learnings. 
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A critical part of any reading program is the diagnostic program. It is virtually 
impi^ssible tor a teacher to provide appropriate reading activities for a pupil 
without ascertaining his achievements in detail. This is particularly true in the 
middle school where there is such a wide range of capabilities. 

In interpreting test results, the reader must be aware of some limitations of 
formal and informal tests: 1) test items represent a minute sample of the behav- 
iors being assessed; 2) test items may not measure the behaviors they purport to 
measure; and 3) test performance may be affected by many unrelated variables. 
Despite these limitations, the use of tests to make generalizations about pupil 
behavior is an efficient and generally accepted practice. 

There are many reading tests and other assessment instruments currently 
available to teachers. Instead of presenting great lists of assessment materials, 
this paper will explore areas in wliich assessments should be made. The first area 
is :ae pupiPs instructional reading level - that level at which the pupil is able to 
pronounce correctly 95-98 percent of the words in a selection and score 75 
percent on an informal comprehension test. Reading material at this level pro- 
vides new words to challenge the pupil, yet presents material which does not 
become frustrating. 

Several standardized oral reading tests are available for assessing the instruc- 
tional reading level. A teacher can obtain approximately the same results by 
selecting a 100 word passage from each book in a graded reading series and 
preparing five comprehension questions from each paragraph. The passage from 
which the pupil pronounces correctly 95-98 percent of the words, and answers 
at least four of the questions, represents his instructional reading level. 

After assessing the pupiPs instructional reading level, the teacher should then 
estimate his expected reading level. Since the reading process is correlated with 
mental ability, an acceptable way to gauge expected reading level is to consider 
the pupiPs mental ability. Obviously, if the pupil is a poor reader, it is useless to 
base one*s judgments on an 10 obtained from an intelligence test that requires 
reading skill. 

Perhaps the most accurate formula for gauging the expectancy age (XA)of a 
middle school pupil is the Hom formula (6) which is stated: XA = -t P-A 
To illustrate. Tom is twelve years old and has a mental age of ten. Using the 
formula, his XA will be ten plus twelve divided by three, which gives him an 
expected reading age of 10.7, We can exptct, then, that Tom will read at approx- 
imately the level of a child who is 10.7 years of age and has average intelligence. 

Martha is in Tom*s class and is also twelve years old. She has a mental age of 
14. Her XA is 1 3.3. Although Tom and Martha are the same age and in the same 
class, there is more than two years difference in their expected reading age. If 
Tom re.ids one year below his age level, he is reading well. If Martha is reading at 
age level, she is reading oelow her ability level. All teachers, but middle school 
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teachers especially, must learn to evaluate a pupiPs reading level in terms of 
reading expectancy rather than in terms of chronological age or grade level. 

A third required diagnostic assessment is a sight-word test. Even at middle 
school level, many pupils are not able to recognize instantly the most used sight 
words. Both standardized and informal lists of "instant words** classified by' 
grade level are available to teachers, and can be used to assess the pupiPs reper- 
toire of sight words. If the pupil is below expectancy in this area, he should be 
taught these words immediately to help him attain the repertoire of sight words 
that is essential for reading proficiency. 

The fourth step in the diagnostic pattern is the assessment of the pupiPs word 
attack skills. This is necessary only for those who are not fairly fluent readers. 
Beginning with the pupiPs knowledge of letter names and sounds, this assess- 
ment should include blends, digraphs, diphthongs, prefixes, roots, suffixes, in- 
flection, compound words, and syllabication skills. There is an abundance of 
informal and standardized instruments available for teachers who desire to assess 
the word attack abilities of their pupils. 

Since reading involves a combination of word attack and comprehension 
skills, the fifth step necessary in an adequate diagnostic program is the assess- 
ment of the pupiPs comprehension skills. Pronouncing words correctly without 
getting meaning from the context in which the words appear is not reading. 

Although informal questioning techniques can be used to estimate a pupiPs 
ability to comprehend written material, comprehension must be broken down 
more specifically if corrective instruction is to be effective. Some of the specific 
comprehension tasks include the following: 

finding main ideas in paragraphs 

recognizing and organizing facts and ideas 

detecting the writer's mood and purpose 

evaluating what is read 

predicting outcomes 

perceiving relationships or comparisons 

suspending judgment 

drawing inferences and conclusions 

interpreting figurative and picturesque language 

detecting bias and slanting 

filtering facts 

differentiating between fact and opinion 
weighing facts as to their importance 
analyzing opinions 

By assessing each pupiPs skills in the five areas stated, the teacher will be 
better able to help the pupil establish goals for his reading program, guide him 
into appropriate materials, establish a sequence of activities, and work with 
other teachers in planning appropriate activities. The wide range in cognitive 
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ability among middle school pupils makes diagnosis an essential element in mid- 
die school reading programs. For further insight into this crucial component, see 
Chapter 6 of this book. 

MatiH«tt 

It is a truism that one learns to read by reading. An indispensable component 
of nuddle school reading is a wide variety of reading materials to match the wide 
variety of middle school pupils. Several general categories of materials are listed 
here with a more specific listing appearing in Chapter 8. 

The school library is the most readUy available source of reading materials. 
Books of various reading levels, interests, and topics will meet the needs of any 
pupil in the class. School librarians, if given sufficient notice, might prepare a 
mobUe library to serve temporarUy as a classroom Ubrary. Such a library could 
be plrnned to meet specific topics and reading levels requested by the teacher. 

The most widely used books in reading programs are those in basal reading 
series. They are sequentially organized and contain extensive practice exercise 
and assessment instruments. Basal readers may be used as the central focus of 
the reading program or as a supplement to it. 

High interest - low readabUity series are useful books for the many readers 
whose ages exceed their reading ability. These books usuaUy are fast-moving, 
aciion-packed adventures; they cater to the interests of older pupils but offer 
primary grade readability. 

Adapted classics include such works as The Count of Monte Crista and 
Huckleberry Finn, rewritten in simpli.led passages. These books are intended for 
pupils who otherwise would not be able to read the original classic. 

Several commercially prepared reading programs, classified as classroom 
laboratories, are available to reading teachers. These programs usually include a 
pretest to determine where the pupil should begin the program, reading selec- 
tions which are color coded according to difficulty and followed by compre- 
hension questions, exercises designed to increase reading speed and to buUd 
vocabulary, and answer sheets for exercises to enable pupUs to score their own 
work and keep progress records. 

Excellent sources for meaningful reading exercises are the newspapers and 
magazines prepared specifically for this purpose. A teacher's edition, which 
accompanies the pupil issue, suggests appropriate activities and supplementary 
readings. 

Graded series of exercise booklets designed to provide practice on specific 
skills are available, especiaUy for word attack and comprehension skills. 

Some authorities may condemn publications such as comic books and believe 
them to be responsible for adversely affecting the attitudes, personality, and 
behavior of chUdren who read tiiem. Others may assert that healthy chUdren are 
not moved to antisocial behavior through reading. Nevertheless, comic books do 
exist and most children read them; teachers should, therefore, encourage the 
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proper use of comic books. The Walt Disney animal characters such as Bugs 
Bunny and Mickey Mouse are popular comics among middle school pupils. The 
high adventure story with fantastic characters such as Hercules, Superman, and 
Batman are also highly favored. Mature middle school pupils, if they read comic 
books, may prefer the realistic stories in True and Gassic. The beginning middle 
schotil years are the most popular for comic books; interest falls rapidly as pupils 
move toward adolescence, 

Programed materials texts are designed to teach specific reading skills by 
presenting them in a logical sequence, dividing the learnings into small steps, 
requiring an active response from the learner, providing feedback regarding the 
correctness of the respi)nse. and allowing the learner to proceed at his own pace. 
The programs generally include teacher's guides, workbooks, tests, filmstrips. 
overlays, and storybooks. Such materials should be useful in helping teachers to 
individualize instruction to achieve certain objectives. 

Perhaps the most recent development in reading instruction is the availability 
of approaches that appeal simultaneously to the senses of sight, hearing, and 
touch. The teacher or individual pupil may project a lesson on the screen by use 
of a tllnistrip while listening to the words from a record or tape. The pupil then 
responds orally or writes in a workbook. This type of multiple-senstiry appeal is 
necessary in the reading instruction of certain types of disabled children and 
may be useful in providing individualization ot reading instruction. 

A wide variety of material is available for use with the middle school reader. 
Some multisensory materials may be expensive; other (such as comic books) 
may be very inexpensive. The middle school teacher must allocate financial 
resources wisely in order to accumulate reading materials which accommodate 
the wide range of interests and abilities found among middle school students. 

Individualization 

Extensive differences exist on all grade levels among the middle school popu- 
lation. Alexander and associates {/) demonstrate existing differences in level of 
maturity among children in the same middle school classrooms: 

1, Some fifth grade girls already are biologically and physiologically 
fifteen-year-olds - usual for girls at the ninth grade level. 

2. Some fifth grade boys still are biologically and physiologically only 
seven-year-olds - usual for boys at the second grade level. 

3, Some eighth grade boys are biologically and physiologically seven- 
teen-year-olds, and some eighth grade girls, nineteen-year-olds - usual 
for seniors in high school or freshmen in college. 

4. Some eighth grade boys are only tcn-years-old biologically and physio- 
logically, while some eighth grade girls are only twelve-years-old 
physically and in terms of physiological dynamics usual for fifth 
graders. 

Differences in intellectual ability, personality, and attitude are as striking as 
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those in biological and physiological development and they combine to under- 
ijcore the commonly stated, yet frequently ignored, truism that reading instruc- 
tion must be individualized. 

Some middle school pupils at the late childhood stage of maturity may need 
reteaching of the sound-symbol relationships, structural analysis, and develop- 
ment of other skills designed to help pupils unlock the written code. Others in 
the same classroom may be adolescents ready to use reading as a vehicle for 
comparing and contrasting abstract ideas. Undoubtedly, most pupils will be at a 
stage of reading proficiency somewhere between the two extremes presented. 

Effective middle school teachers recognize these differences and teach pri- 
mary, middle school, and high school level reading lessons in the same classroom. 
These teachers possess the ability to evaluate the reading skills of each pupil in 
the class and to follow through with assignments tailored to fit the needs of each 
individual. Such teachers encourage independence, provide feedback, insure sue- 
cess, accept pupils, and provide reinforcement as means for achieving individual- 
ization. 

One ot the primary goals of individualization is to encourage the pupil to 
become an indepenu -nt learner. By participating in the establishment of his own 
goals, selecting appropriate materials to accomplish these goals, and maintaining 
a chart of his own progress, the pupil learns that he is in control of his own 
ability to learn. 

Providing feedback on the reading the child has done is another important 
aspect of individualization. Aristotle made the following statement: 

We learn an art or craft by domg the things that we shall have to do 
when we have learnt it: for instance, men become builders by building 
houses, harpers by playing on the harp. Similarly, we become just by 
doing just acts, temperate by doing tcmneratc acts, brave by doing 
brave acts. 

He might well have continued that "a man learns to read by reading." By 
fmding the pupil's instructional reading level and matching it with material in 
which he is interested, the teacher sets the stage for individualizing reading 
mstruction. The most important part of the program is to encourage the pupil to 
read and read and read and to provide him with appropriate feedback regarding 
his performance. Extensive reading with no feedback does not constitute an 
mdividualized reading program. An individualized reading program requires that 
the teacher listen periodically to the pupil read, provide guidance, and keep 
accurate records of the quantity and quality of the reading. The student should 
also be provided with a management system which allows him to check much of 
his own work. 

Insured success is still another aspect of individualization. The pupil who has 
succeeded in past performances of a particular behavior is likely to succeed in his 
next performance of the same behavior. The pupil who has failed in past perfor- 
lances is likely to fail in future performances. A pupil's program, then, must be 
planned to fit his level of readiness precisely so that he will experience success 
rather than failure. 
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IndividiulUation requires that teachers accept their students. The traditional 
school rejects the pour reader. Really, it is the inability to read that is rejected; 
but how can one separate rejection of one's ability from rejection one's self? 

The successful teacher should convince the disabled reader that he is accepted 
by asking htm to read only materials that he can readily learn to read. If he is 
not ready to read, he should participate in activities that he can perform success- 
fully. The teacher can permit the poor reader to acquire information in science 
and social studies by methods other than reading. The teacher should establish 
the attitude that all members of the class are desirable and wanted regardless of 
academic ability. 

Finally, individualization requires reinforcement through rewards for jobs 
well done.* Rewards may be objects of value such as money, candy, toys, games, 
and clothing; or they may be privileges such as free time, permission to listen to 
records, go on a trip, or shoot baskets in the gym. A smile, a nod of the head, a 
pat on the back, or some verbal congratulation can become an effective reward. 

Unfortunately, research studies indicate that most reinforcement In class- 
rooms is negative'. The teacher should make an etYort to stress positive reinforce- 
ment and seek to reward desired behavior rather than punish undesirable behav- 
ior. When a response is rewarded, the pupil knows exactly what he should do. 
When an undesired response is punished, the pupil may stUl not know what he is 
supposed to do and he is left without enough information to guide him in 
changing his behavior. 

Individualization is an aspect of public school education which has long been 
talked about but which is seldom implemented. Middle schools cannot afford to 
neglect this phase of the reading program because of the diverse student popula- 
tion served. The techniques cited here and those detailed in Chapter 13 should 
be implemented to achieve this crucial component of middle school reading 
programs- 

Syittfftis 

Fducators are learning from industry that management systems can improve 
program efficiency. Learning sequences can be established with projected dates 
for completion. Alternate tracks may be provided in case the original sequence 
does not meet the specified need- Such a management system can be adapted to 
any plan of classroom organization and will clarify the role of both teachers and 
pupils. 

In describing a system for teaching reading, Duffy and Sherman (4) list the 
following necessary characteristics: 

t . It must reflect what is known about reading and how we learn to read. 

2, It must be easy to apply and must produce the desired achievement. 

3, It must .pecify wh^t is to be taught, how to teach it, and how to 
determine what learning has occurred. 

4, U must enhance and encourage diagnosis and individualization of 
instruction* 
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5. It must be easily adaptable to both group and tutorial situations, as 
well as to the various reading materials and methodologies currently 
being used in classrooms. 

6. It must be easy for both the professional and the paraprofessional to 
use. 

Although several excellent reading systems are available commercially some 
school districts employ teachers during the summers to develop different sys- 
tems which best meet the needs of particular pupil populations. One program is 
the Cognitive Reading Skills Planning System (.?). The first volume deals with 
comprehension skills and the second volume deals with decoding and structural 
skills. Successive volumes wUl deal with other competencies essential to effective 
readmg. In developing this management system the foUowing steps were taken: 

1. Consideration was given to theoretical background, published 
assessment systems. Florida State Department of Education assess- 
ment objectives, teacher produced objectives, and state adopted 
textbook content. 

2. A continuum of cognitive objectives was written in the areas of 
decoding skills, structural analysis, and comprehension skills. 

3. Checkpoints along the continuum were identified as key points for 
assessment. 

4. Skills prerequisite to each checkpoint were identified, 

5. Pre- and post-assessment instruments were written for each check- 
point. 

6. Assessment instruments were written for each prerequisite skill. 

7. A record keeping system was developed to be used for regular 
instructional planning and permanent record keeping, 

8. Instructions were written for the use of the system, 

9. A system was devised for organizing objectives, assessment, and 
teacher materials into a file box for use in the classrooms. 

10, Materials were prepared for printing. 

11. Materials were pUoted tor a year and revised in accordance with 
data collected. 

Whether reading is taught in a self-contained classroom, developmental 
laboratory, or in conjunction with content courses, such a management system 
provides a comprehensive rccord-keeping system that can foUow each pupU 
through the entire middle school program and into high school. 



Stturatioii 

The generalization that every teacher is a teacher of reading is essentially true. 
Yet. It is unrealistic to believe that teachers who have not been trained in reading 
can perform skUIfully the many functions of a reading teacher. A saturation 
program of assistance is therefore essential. 
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One solution to this problem is to have the reading specialist work with other 
content area teachers. A program on reading in the content areas could i>e 
emphasized with the reading teacher suggesting activities. In a Florida middle 
school, for instance, each content area teacher accompanied his homeroom 
pupils to the reading lab. There the teacher worked on his own reading improve- 
ment along with the students. This resulted in an aura of respectability both for 
the reading program and for the homeroom teachers. 

Sharing of information is also helpful in this regard. If an efficient manage- 
ment system Is maintained, each pupil's folder should show his strengths and 
weaknesses. These folders should be examined periodically by all content area 
teachers. Special projects for content area classes might be suggested in the 
folder along with a progress system that could be marked by the pupil or his 
teacher. 

Reading must be the concern of the entire middle school program. Through 
saturation devices such as the above, as welt as through the strategies suggested 
in Chapters 4 and 7, reading problems can • met effectively throughout the 
middle school. 



SUMMARY 

The middle school, if it is to achieve its unique role and function, must avoid 
the failmg of the old junior high school. Rather than clinging to the concept of 
providing a high school for junior pupils, it must structure a curriculum which 
matches the needs of the pupils it serves. 

This is particularly important in the area of reading. The reading program 
must be structured to accommodate the special cognitive, affective, and psycho, 
motor characteristics of the middle school pupil. It must use motivational tech- 
niques and objectives appropriate for the middle school child. Diagnosis must be 
thorough, a wide range of materials must be employed, the extensive range of 
individual differences in the middle school must be accommodated through 
individualization, a system of efficient management must be employed, and all 
the teachers in the school must be saturated with the assistance needed to meet 
effectively the reading needs encountered in their classes. These are the com- 
ponents of an effective middle school reading program. When they are present, 
the middle school can achieve its goals in the area of reading. 
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Organizing a middle school reading program is not a simple task. There is no 
single prescription for how a program should operate shice the precise nature of 
its funcUoning wiU be dictated by the differing expectations of chUdren, staff, 
and community as weU as by the differing professional preparation of the staff. 
However, the key to improved middle school reading is the person who coordin- 
ates the program, the person who provides the leadership and flexibUity neces- 
sary for optimum program development. To be successful, this person must 
possess a broad knowlege base and a set of very practical strategies for creating 
changes. 

KNOWLEDGE BASE OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL READING CONSULTANT 

TbtFMdof RMding,K-12 . tr * 

Reading abiUty of diildren attending the middle school wiU range from K to 
12 The gifted reader may not comprehend with the breadth and depth of an 
older child with more experience, but he can comprehend, to a considerable 
extent, materials considered to be suitable for high tdiool readers. Conversely, 
the very poor reader cannot be considered to be functioning cognitively as a 
younger child, but he does need skiUs that are typicaUy acquired at a much 
younger age. The result is that the middle school reading program must provide 
instruction which ranges over the entire K-12 spectrum. 

Most classroom teachers in the middle school have not been prepared to 
undwstand the K-12 reading tkillf hierardiy. Yet, in middle schools without 
consultants, classroom teachers have had to function as reading teadiers. For 
instance, recent visitor* to a middle school observed two teachers managing a 
reading class of approximately one hundred children, seated at tables in an area 
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that also served as a cafeteria , working with boxed reading materials - one box 
to a table. This was the entire "developmental" reading program. One teacher 
asked the visitor, "Tell me, are basals out?" The remedial portion of this pro- 
gram consisted of help for no more than ten youngsters a period. The teacher 
had a master's degree in school administration and no reading courses. Certainly, 
such teachers lack the knowledge base which is crucial in organizing an effective 
reading program. 

When a middle school does have a reading consultant, that person may be the 
only teacher in the school who can arrange for instruction on an appropriate 
level for all youngsters. It is essential that the consultant be well prepared in 
knowledge of skills, instructional techniques, and materials appropriate for mid- 
dle school youngsters who scatter widely along the developmental reading 
sequence. 

Iha Structure of the Discipiines 

There is irony in the instructional situation that provides close guidance for 
helping children understand a sequence of simple events in a basal reading series 
but no guidance in reading content area material written with complicated or- 
ganization patterns. When a youngster comprehends the organizational pattern, 
he has a gestalt into which he can fit related details; but reading instruction 
based on an understanding of the structure of the discipline is often neglected. 

Many reading teachers provide instruction in a facet of comprehension they 
consider discrete, such as main idea. Youngsters may learn to identify the topic 
sentence in a well written essay or they may specify main ideas for three or four 
related paragraphs. Their criterion reading tests may attest that they can identify 
the main idea. When this skill docs not transfer to other reading in the class- 
room, what has gone wrong? 

It is a faulty assumption that main idea, or any other comprehension skill, is a 
simple, discrete skUl. Main idea in literature becomes a statement of the theme, 
frequently an analogy. Main idea in science becomes a statement of a principle,* 
and in social science, a statement of theory. 

The point is that to help youngsters comprehend material in the content 
areas, the reading teacher needs to understand the structure of these disciplines. 
This Is true, also, if the reading specialist is to work with content area teachers to 
help youngsters. Further assistance in developing comprehension within the 
various disciplines can be found in Chapters 14 through 17. 

NMds of th» Population to be Served 

Before an attempt is made to establish priorities in a reading program, the 
consultant should acquire as much Information as possible about the population 
to be served. How have students previously been Instructed? What Is their at- 
titude toward leisure reading? What arc the predominant sports, hobbies, and 
social Interests of the children? These are only a few of the questions that might 
be raised about the students. 
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The professional preparation - both preservice and inservice - of the teacher 
also needs to be known. Attitudes are important since previous experiences with 
reading consultants may color the present feelings of the teachers. 

Also, it is important to define the knowledge and expectancies of administra- 
tors concerning reading programs. In the view of some principals, reading is 
pronouncing words. To others, reading encompasses comprehension, study skills, 
critical thinking, and leisure reading. Some administrators have taken under- 
graduate and graduate courses in reading; others have attended conferences or 
workshops, and still others have no background. Obviously, if the latter situation 
exists, it will be necessary for the consultant to provide the administrator with 
information about desirable procedures. 

Finally, community attitudes toward reading need to be ascertained. Parents 
have been known to ask that their children be withdrawn from reading instruc- 
tion because they think that only slow children are given special reading help. 
Gathering and using information! regarding community needs and attitudes will 
help insure a successful reading program. 

Program Forms 

In a recent survey, reading teachers were asked: "What is your reading pro- 
gram?" The answers frequently were, "Houghton Mifflin "Ginn," or "Sul- 
livan." indicating that a set of materials dictated the curriculum. While materials 
from* publishers may be important, the total program must be derived from the 
needs of the school and must be more comprehensive than a set of materials. 

A comprehensive middle school reading program should include: I) develop- 
mental instruction as an integrated language arts approach (listening, speaking, 
reading, writing); 2) content area reading and study skills instruction; 3) correc- 
tive instruction; and 4) development of interests and tastes in leisure reading. 
Depending on the population, supplementary programs may be created for chil* 
dren with English as a second language or for gifted children. 

Several points must be made: 1) there is no best program, 2) all programs are 
attempts to distribute resources equitably according to the needs of the stu- 
dents, and 3) the choice of a program is highly dependent on the professional 
preparation of the staff and the organization of the school. In developing a 
comprehensive program, part of the consultant's time will be spent working 
directly with children and part wUl be spent with staff. Exactly what the division 
will be depends upon resources and other previously stated factors. 

Evaluation Sophistication 

As business enterprises continue to pursue the educational dollar, reading 
consultants must develop their evaluation skills. Recently, a contract for a work- 
book-tape set of materials was so worded that youngsters whose reading growth 
was within the standard error of measurement for the reading test being used 
were considered to have improved, thereby paying the contracting company for 
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growth that was not substantiated. In another contracted program, youngsters 
supposedly learned to "Summarize in Science" by attending to word order in 
the paragraphs so that they could complete the cloze sentence that was the 
summarizing statement. The criterion test required the same type of operation, 
thus giving "proof"' of the achievement of the skill. When the pupUs were asked 
to identify or compose a summarizing statement from a section of a science text, 
however, they were unable to do so. 

Finally, in a contract reading center procef.sing fifty students per hour 
through programed material, the teacher was observed working separately with 
three or four youngsters at a time for fifteen minutes throughout the hour. 
His methods were quite different from the contracted program. When ques- 
tioned, he replied that these were children who were failing in the contracted 
program, so he had to use other methods. Certainly this was the proper pro- 
cedure: however, the achievement of those youngsters was credited to the 
contracted program that failed. 

Whether a school contracts part of its reading program, evaluation requires 
professionals with technical and pedagogical insights. What constitutes progress 
for a particular population? Does the test really require the application of the 
skills taught? Is the Hawthorne effect operating? While the consultant may not 
possess highly sophisticated evaluation skills, he should be sufficiently knowl- 
edgeable to seek assistance and to work with program evaluators. 



Rotw of the Program AdminUtrator 

"Work expands to fill the time" is a principle that the reading specialist may 
well print on a sign and tack above his desk. Under it he may add, "Know 
Thyself." 

It often seems that reading consultants engage in activities which are com- 
fortable rather than those that should be high on the priority list. How else does 
one explain the time spent by reading specialists compiluig skill charts, reading 
lists, and bulletins for teachers* mail boxes, when students need individual help 
and new teachers need instructional demonstrations In their classrooms? Perhaps 
it is because the roles of the reading specialist are so many and varied that he 
literally has a job that cannot be done. He needs to establish priorities. 

Note the following list of tasks associated with organizing and administering a 
reading program. Which are most necessary in your middle school? 

• development of sequences of objectives 

• material selection and evaluation 

• individual diagnostic assessment 

• inservice instruction 

• remedial and developmental reading instruction 
' content area instruction 

• public relations 
program evaluation 
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When priorities have been selected with the help of colleagues, some of the 
less crucial tasks may be delegated to volunteers, aides, or staff members, after 
providing necessary assistance or structure. As the program evolves, role prior- 
ities will change, necessitating a flexible approach. For a more detailed discus- 
sion of the myriad roles of the middle school reading specialist, see Chapter 5. 

Supervisory Style* 

The program coordinator must have knowledge of various supervisory styles 
and be able to choose those appropriate to a given situation. For instance, a 
reading consultant miglu: I) visit teachers with a predetermined list of reading- 
teaching behaviors sanctioned by authorities in order to observe and report 
results to the teacher; 2) visit (on invitation) to observe a particular facet of 
instruction of concern to the teacher; 3) visit for a combination of both 
purposes; or 4) forego supervision and, as a team member or colleague, work 
with the teacher to achieve instructional goals important to both and to 
evaluate, jointly the results. 

All approaches have strengths and weaknesses. Perhaps all have their place 
and the application might be considered situational. The ability to function in 
more than one style will give flexibility. It is crucial that the consultant have 
enough knowledge to achieve this flexibility. 

Social-Psychotogicitl Factors in Gaining Cooperation 

The coordinator of a middle school reading program usually finds himself in 
the role of change agent. To function efficiently in this catalytic role, he should 
be aware of social-psychological principles in reducing resistance. These include 
the following: 

1. change originating within the school that is based on group diagnostic 
efforts is more acceptable than change brought by outsiders; 

2. change will be more acceptable when endorsed by formal and informal 
leaders within the school; 

3. change that does not increase workloads or threaten security and status is 
more acceptable than change that does; 

4. change that offers interesting, novel experiences in harmony with the 
values and goals of those witldn the school is welcome; and 

5. change, open to evaluation and modification, is more acceptable than 
inevocable commitment to wi unknown course. 

These principles, along with the conditions of tiiist, communication, and 
respect which are necessary to good human relations, are the foundation on 
which a dynamic reading program is built. If the reading program is to create 
effective change, the reading consultant must know and use these principles. 
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Also, he must know the K-12 spectrum of reading skills, the structure of the 
disciplines, the needs of the population served, various program forms, evalua^ 
tion techniques, the priority of roles, various supervisory styles, and the social- 
psychological factors which influence change. Then he will be prepared to imple- 
ment what he knows, 

STRATEGIES FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL READING CONSULTANT 

The above knowledge base provides a foundation. However, knowledge alone 
is not enough to create a middle school reading program. The reading specialist 
must also know how to use knowledge; he must have strategies for putting what 
he knows into action. 

Goal Setting and Consensus 

A reading program devised by the consultant alone may exist on paper or in 
the mind of its creator, but it is not likely to have meaning for the staff; indeed, 
staff members may be unaware of its existence. One way to gain consensus is to 
form a reading committee which involves the staff so that they feel the program 
is theirs. 

A reading committee may be formed through invitation and/or through open 
membership. Existing curriculum committees may be utilized. Care should be 
taken to invite representatives from each content area, an administrator, and 
special services personnel. Membership should be open to all interested teachers. 
Consideration should be given to student and parent representation whenever 
possible with such groups contributing to curriculum decisions while instruc- 
tional decisions are made by professionals. 

The consultant might provide the committee with brief descriptions of desir- 
able programs. He should ask the staff, the principal, students, and the com- 
munity to submit questions about reading status. After reporting on status, he 
should then request the committee to consider suitable goals for the school and 
to reach consensus on priorities. Such a strategy pays high dividends in the long 
run. 

Continuoiii Evaluation as a Dynamic Factor 

One of the common techniques in goal setting is to present current achieve- 
ment data on students to stimulate consideration of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the present program. Since the results of evaluation produce the 
reaction, "What can we do about this?** evaluation can serve as a catalyst to 
change. This especially is true when the staff participates in gathering the re- 
quested information. 

Not all facets of the program need to be evaluated at once, since this would 
be time consuming. However, the following data should be examined ultimately: 

t . Standardized Test Results 

a. Are there large numbers of very poor readers - beyond the expectancy 
of the normal curve? 
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b. Are the students with high verbal intelligence achieving their potential? 

c. h progress fairly steady through the grades? 

d. Does item analysis indicate areas of general weakness? 

e. What are the component skills related to these deficiencic^r 

f. What are the students' attitudes? Are they doing their best? Do they 
finish? Do they guess? 

2. Informal Test Results 

a. How are students achieving in reading capabilities not tested by the 
standardized te-,*s? 

b. What are the students* content area reading skills? 

3. Development of Broader Interests 

a. Are students give v time to read? 

b. Do they have access to materials? 

c. Are the materials suitable to the interests of the children? 

d. Are the children capable of reading the materials available? 

4. Instructional Efficiency 

a. Do teachers possess effective and efficient instructional strategies? 

b. Do they have materials necessary to teach the skills they need to 
develop? 

c. Do teachers hav^ efficient record-keeping systems? 

5. Other Investigations 

a. Reports on very poor readers have revealed high absenteeism (if chiU 
dren are not in school, they can hardly be taught); low energy levels; 
and poor health, in addition to other factors inhibiting to achievement. 

These are a few of the considerations required during the continuous evalua* 
tion of a reading program. The reading consultant should use these data as spurs 
for encouraging improvement of the program. 

CracUbjtity Route vs. Authoritarian PolWes 

When a reading consultant Is new to a school, teachers might well question his 
recommendations, particularly when reading has not been part of the teachers* 
professional training or experience. Thne should be taken to establish rapport. 
The specialist might begin by working with teachers in their instructional setting 
on request. To illustrate, a history teacher commented that when the new 
specialist worked with him to construct, administer, and interpret an informal 
reading test, the teacher realized that he had made many false assumptions about 
the capabilities of his students. When a question arose concerning the best use of 
the specialist's time - working only with students or working whh both teachers 
and students - the history teacher vigorously supported the latter approach. 

The reading problems of Individual students can be used as a wedge to work 
with content area teachers. The consultant can interpret the nature of the prob- 
lems for the teacher and offer to help plan instructional strategies to enable the 
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student to achieve at his present level of functioning. Another initial service that 
might be offered to establish credibility is the retrieval of standardized test 
scores from students' files and profiling these for departmental teams* 
* When the reading coordinator has established credibility within the school, 
suggestions are more likely to be accepted. Misinterpretations are less likely to 
occur and statements such as the following tend to disappear: **I would like to 
make some changes in my reading instruction but *they* will not permit jne to 
do so." 

Intarvicd Strattgias 

Inservice education should be ongoing rather than a one-shot attempt to 
change instruction or attitude. A program that extends over a period of time and 
utilizes a variety of strategies would appear to have the best chance of making an 
impact. 

One strategy is the minilesson. The reading specialist might distribute a list of 
several fifteen-to^twenty-minute presentations he would be willing to make to 
interested teachers. Topics might include: Reading in a Specific Content Area« 
Readability Formulas, Open-Book Informal Reading Inventories, Reading Skill 
Games, Language Arts Classroom Centers, Classroom Libraries, Constructing 
Reading Guides, and Vocabulary Development. Those interested could return 
the list, after checking off the session or sessions they wished to attend. Sessions 
should begin and end promptly and they should include demonstrations with 
children whenever possible. 

Workshop sessions are also helpful. These could be held for such purposes as 
making record-keeping devices, instructional packets, reading games, and learn- 
ing activity center materials. Teachers should elect what they want to make* 
Samples, instruction sheets, materials, and tools should be ready. The potential 
and limitations of each device need to be discussed- Reading games, for example, 
are safer to use when accompanied by a brief criterion test* 

In*house dissemination of ideas is often fav'^rably received by teachers. After 
visiting teachers to collect ideas, the specialist may invite the teachers to explain 
and demonstrate their techniques in sessions, request permission to videotape, 
have other teachers visit the class, or describe the ideas in a bulletin, being 
careful to give proper credit. All teachers should be featured. No derogatory 
comments should ever be made. 

Another technique is to invite teachers to observe and participate in the 
reading center so that they might improve their diagnostic methods, test histruc- 
tional techniques, or evaluate materials. 

A course may be contracted for graduate credit from an institution of higher 
education. Some schools pay for part or all of the tuition. These sessions are 
most effective when: 

1. content and instruction are focused on the needs and interests of the staff; 
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2. instructionui sequences, classroom applications, and class discussions are 
used to insure understanding and use of new methods; 

3. culminating activities include the creation or adoption of methods and 
materials to be used by the participants; and 

4. administrators participate in the course. 

Finally, classroom demonstrations offer a powerful strategy. To the com* 
ment, "That sounds good, but it won*t work with my kids,** classroom demon- 
strations offer a convincing reply. Probably the most effective inservice instruc- 
tion occurs when a teacher can observe, then adapt methods within his in* 
structional setting. While this strategy is not efficient in terms of numbers, the 
effects are reasonably certain. 

R«$aarch as a Neutral Stimulant 

If the seeking of new or adjusted methods takes an action research aspect, the 
reading program evolves dynamically. Rather than suddenly adopting an 
approach, the school tests an approach, asking, '*!s this the best course for our 
situation?*' or "How can this approach be adapted for our situation?" The 
consultant does not pass judgment but, instead, assists the staff members to 
continually evaluate and improve their program. Thus teachers are encouraged to 
become participants in making decisions through their own investigations. 

Articulation 

The reading program needs to be understood by school personnel, students, 
parents, the school board, and the larger community. The supervisor should 
prepare bulletins, arrange displays, make presentations, and invite visitors to 
provide knowledge about the reading program. Such information should en- 
courage the students to take advantage of program offerings; provide the super- 
intendent and school board with data on which to make decisions about the 
allocation of resources; give school personnel an overview of the program, as well 
as information on facets of the program with which they have no immediate 
contact; and provide information to parents so that they can extend or support 
the program. 

Research findings, summaries of conference proceedings, abstracts of articles 
and similar materials should also be circulated judiciously to school personnel. 
Many items or lengthy selections may go unread; however, most administrators 
and staff members like to be kept informed. An English department chairman 
requested the reading consultant in his school, who was leaving for a convention, 
to "Tell me what*s going on. I like to stay abreast of the *in' terminology.** 
Administrators, who cannot be expected to be current with all facets of the 
curriculum, appreciate help in keeping up*to-date with the literature. They want 
to be knowledgeable about desirable programs. 
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Intungibles that Make a Difference 

There are numerous intangibles that affect a reading program. One is the 
power base. In schools, as in other organizations, personnel exist who control 
resources. In some cases, this power is delegated; in others, the power seems to 
have been assumed. Certainly it is to the advantage of the consultant to identify 
these power bases and make every attempt to establish a harmonious relation- 
ship. Hostilities - open or covert - drain energies and detract from the program. 
An alignment with a particular **camp*' should also be avoided* 

When problems arise in such areas as rescheduling or information retrieval and 
the specialist is told that **nothing can be done this year," he might offer his 
assistance. Sometimes a pleasant relationship can develop when a task is shared. 

Having the appropriate administrator present at meetings where problems of 
resources or program coordination are being discussed is helpful, because he can 
provide relief either through policy support or allocation of materials and 
services. 

When the problems are severe, a neutral outside consuhant might be invited 
to discuss the program with concerned administrators and staff in order to make 
recommendations. This person might be a reading specialist from another dis- 
trict, from the county or state, or from a university. The specialist should be one 
who will be able to use the strengths of all school personnel in making 
recommendations, rather than one who will make hasty judgments. 

Personality is another intangible. A mature reading consultant observed with 
dismay, as her young colleague alienated a series of teachers and administrators, **! 
never thought I would make such a statement, but that girl lacks personality!** 

Essentially, the crucial components of personality seem to be tact, flexibility, 
and acceptance of another's viewpoint as opposed to whether the person is 
vivacious, quiet, or whatever. Other characteristics that do seem to distinguish 
successful coordinators are competence and a willingness to work. In addition, 
the specialist should be approachable and sympathetic to the demands on a 
teachei*s time other than for reading. He should keep confidences and, finally, 
he should be available and quick to respond to requests for assistance. 

A final intangible is autonomy. The specialist should have some input in 
decisions in scheduling his time, in selecting and scheduling the children for 
reading help, and in selecting the tests and materials he will use. Too often, a 
specialist who could help many youngsters by working in the classroom with 
teachers, will see only a small fraction of the children who need help; youngsters 
with emotional problems who read quite well are placed with severely retarded 
readers; and tests or instructional materials that are undesirable are purchased, 
leaving no funds for materials sorely needed. When administrators permit consul- 
tants to participate in decisions concerning their areas of expertise, these 
problems are less likely to occur. 

With the freedom to make professional decisions, however, comes responsi* 
bility. Specialists have earned the title **coffee^rinkers** by misusing their time. 
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Administrators who have hired such people are understandably reluctant to give 
autonomy to subsequent personnel. 

As a strategy for gaining and maintaining partial autonomy, the consultant 
should outline the services he expects to perform and discuss them with the 
principal. Later, at regular intervals, he should submit a summary of his 
activities. An administrator who wishes to support a flexible schedule needs such 
data to substantiate his recommendations while the consultant, too, flnds such 
records helpful in making yearly reports. 

In summary, the coordinator of an effective middle school reading program 
must utilize a variety of strategies to implement needed innovations. These 
strategies include methods of gaining consensus, continuous evaluation, estab- 
lishing credibility, providing for effective inservice, utilization of research, 
techniques for articulation, and various intangibles. The wise utilization of such 
strategies leads toward effective middle school reading programs. 

OTHER PI^OBLEMS IN ACHIEVING 
EFFECTIVE PROGRAM COORDINATION 

While the knowledge base and the strategies of the reading coordinator 
comprise the foundation of an effective middle school reading program, 
other problems persist which often impede effective organization. These 
problems tend to be grouped into three areas: training of consultants, ex- 
pectations of the middle school personnel, and resources available. 

The Tnining of Consultants 

The training of many reading consultants is not adequate for the jobs 
they hold. The result is that they are often self-taught. To meet their de- 
manding job responsibUities, they invent their own solutions or adapt ideas 
they read or hear about. Still other consultants, lacking confidence, retreat 
to th2 limited role of working with no more than ten youngsters an hour, 
conferring with classroom teachers only on request, and sending out an 
occasional bulletin. 

Colleges of education have been training specialists to diagnose and remediate 
youngsters singly or in small groups, but little attention has been given to the 
knowledge and skills required of a consultant who must organize and direct a 
comprehensive program. Recently, some city and district school systems have 
redefined the roles of their specialists and have contracted with universities for 
inservice courses in cla^oom consulting and program development. More effort 
is needed in this direction if middle school reading programs are to be effectively 
organized and administered* 

Exptctancits of tht Pofiu lation S«fv«d 

University reading specialists are frequently requested to speak on such topics 
as "Every Teacher a Teacher of Reading/* The request is usually prompted by an 
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administrator who is concerned about his staff members who wish to send many 
of their students to the reading specialist. Such a concern is justified. More 
publicity needs to be given to the desirability of making more efficient use of 
the skills of the reading specialist. One might begin by raising these questions: 
How can we Justify a situation where a youngster with a severe reading problem 
has only one happy and achieving hour a day - in a reading class? Can we 
assume alt content area reading skills will be acquired by students without help? 
Can we ignore research that tells us that average youngsters can be helped to 
nuke more improvement in reading than below average readers? 

Actoquacy of Rtsourt«t for tht Consultant 

When visiting many schools, one will fmd striking inequities in resources. In 
one school, large numbers of consumable materials and hardware are present; in 
the next, the consultant prepares plastic sleeves to extend the life of a few 
workbooks. Some programs employ many aides; others have none at alL 

While some of the inequities reflect the financial base of the schools, others 
reflect attitudes toward the importance of reading instruction. Although a con* 
sultant can find ways of extending existing materials and making materials, his 
ener^.s should be put to other uses. 

Publicity may be helpful in c^h^nging attitudes* Another possibility is to en- 
courage persons controlling the resources to visit successful reading programs in 
order to obtain an estimate of a reasonable expenditure of funds for an effective 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

The development and coordination of a nuJale school reading program is 
challenging and demanding. Schools which previously have had a limited em* 
phasis on reading may change more slowly than others. However, the 
foundations for an effective program are clear. The school must hire a reading 
coordinator who possesses the necessaiy knowledge base and, once hired, this 
person must utilize the strategies described here, plus others he devises himself, 
to establish the various components of the program. The task is not ea^, since 
winnhig suff understanding and cooperation does take time* However, by estab- 
lishing priorities and by setting realistic goals, a middle school reading program 
containing the characteristics cited in Chapter 3 can be established. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



ROLES OF 

THE READING TEACHER 

H. Thompson Fillmcr 
University of Florida 



The emergence of the middle school in the educational scene has been attributed 
to the fact that the middle school pupil population is a unique group with 
special needs that have not been adequately met in the past. The reading pro* 
gram which serves this group of pupils also has unique functions. DeBoer and 
Daflman (/) state some of the chief reading tasks of the middle school student: 
... I ) to become skillful enough in reading so that through reading he 
can greatly extend and enrich his experiences and can thereby acquire 
much information and knowledge; 2) to continue in the development 
of speech and silent reading so that he will be able to read easy material 
on his level much more rapidly silently than orally and learn to read at 
appropriate rates for various purposes using materials of varying dif- 
ficul y; 3) to learn to read so well orally that it is interesting to listen to 
him; 4) to acquire complete independence in the ability to identify new 
words; S) to develop skill in the use of the dictionary; 6) to acquire so 
much ability in comprehending what he reads that he can understand 
fairly difficult materials; 7) to achieve power in reading with discrim- 
ination; and 8) to acquire interest and skill in reading in various fields 
of learning* 

As was pointed out in Chapter 4, the reading coordinator in the middle 
school has a monumental job in achieving the above tasks. He must be a versatile 
person since the unique demands of the middle school require him to play a 
number of roles. These include his roles as a professional, a diagnostician, a 
counselor, a resource person, a manager, and a researcher. 

THE READING TEACHER AS A PROFESSIONAL 

The successful middle school reading program cannot be an extension of the 
program designed for elementary pupils. Neither can it be a '^junior^^ high school 
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program. Rather, it must be a specific program designed for the particular needs 
of its pupil population. 

Stradley (V) explains the general role of the middle school teacher by stating 
that: 

The elementary and the high school teachers are not directly concerned 
with each other in program sequence and articulation. The middle 
school teachers are directly concerned with both levels. They find that 
while they must primarily base their teachings on the elementary cur* 
riculum, they must prepare the students for the high school curriculum. 

this were not enough, they must, in addition, continue to provide 
learning experiences that will be in keeping with the singular purpose of 
the middle school. The teachers must be constantly aware that the 
middle school is a stage, and lime of transition for the students, social* 
ly, physically « and academically. They are not striving to turn out a 
finished product* 

The middle school teacher, according to Hansen and Hearn (.5) is basically a 
hybrid whose preparation contains more subject matter content thar that of his 
fellows in the lower grades, and more knowledge of and empathy for children 
than that of his fellows in the senior high school. 

The middle school reading teacher should be no exception to this description. 
It is recommended that the teacher of middle school reading be a certified 
reading specialist who has completed a graduate degree in reading or its equiv* 
alent and who has had several years of successful teaching experience, preferably 
in the middle school grades. 

Since many states are now more concerned with the competencies of a 
teacher than the number of courses she has taken, the following are suggested as 
tasks in which a professional teacher of middle school reading should be able to 
demonstrate competence: 

1 . Identify the reading skills generally taught at the various ages from early 
childhood through high school. 

2. Determine the validity and reliability of selected fec ial and informal 
instruments used in assessing reading competencies. 

3. Administer and interpret selected formal and informal instruments used 
in assessing reading competencies. 

4. Evaluate the most common techniques, hardware, and materials used in 
reading instructions. 

5. Prescribe appropriate reading activities for individual pupils based upon 
diagnostic information. 

6. Select reading materials that coincide with the intetests and reading 
levels of the pupils involved. 

7. Plan with pupils a reading program that meets specific objectives arrived 
at cooperatively by teacher and pupiL 
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8* Plan a recordkeeping system to keep track of pupil progress in reading. 

9. Help content area teachers plan activities to teach reading in the content 
areas. 

10. Evaluate the reading program continuously in the light of pupil per* 
formance and revise it as needed. 

Specific techniques and materials for teaching the various reading skills to 
middle school pupils are treated in detail in subsequent chapters of this book. 

THE READING TEACHER AS A DIAGNOSTICIAN 

By the time pupils reach the middle school grades, the ability rang^ is 
considerable. The two*thirds rule is a rule of thumb that is us^rfut to teachers in 
estimating the ability range of a heterogeneous classroom. This rule holds that 
by multiplying by two-thirds the mean age of pupils in any classroom, one 
obtains a flgure that represents the range of pupil ability in years. To find the 
age range In years of a sixth grade class in which the mean age is twelve, the 
following computation would be performed: 

Range ^ 2/3 x mean age « 2/3 x 12 * 8 

Therefore, in a typical classroom of twelve-year-olds, the range of abUity will be 
eight ye rs- from second grade ability to tenth grade ability. In such a situa* 
tion, the reading teacher must assess or diagnose the abilities of each pupil 
before appropriate reading material can be assigned to pupUs. 
Harris (6) comments on the nature of diagnosis as follows: 

Making a reading diagnosis means studying the nature of the individ- 
uafs reading performance and of the factors, both in the present and in 
the past, which have contributed to the development of the difficuhies 
he is showing. In the process of making a diagnosis, it is necessary to 
collect facts, and tests can contribute many of t* ' facts needed. But the 
heart of diagnosis is not testing. It is, rather, the intelligent interpre- 
tation of the facts by a person who has both the theoretical knowledge 
and the practical experience to xnow what questions to ask; to select 
procedures^ including tests, which can supply the net*ded facts; to inter- 
pret the meaning of the findings conectly; and t(( ;:omprehend the 
interrelationships of these facts and meanings. The r^atural outcome of 
a diagno!,:ic study is a plan for treatment which involves two parts: a 
plan for correcting or minimizing those handicapping conditions which 
are still interferring with learning; and a plan for remedial instruction 
that is most likely to be successful in the light of what has been found. 

Some of the questions that must be answered in a diagnosis of reading skiltsare: 

• What is the pupil^s instructional reading level? 

• What is the pupil^s expected reading level? 

• What are the pupil^s strengths and weaknesses in word attack skills, com* 
prehension, study skills, rate, and flexibility? 
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• What are the pupil*s reading interests? 

• What reading skills should receive priority for each pupil? 

• What particular methods, materials, and activities seem to be most success- 
ful in teaching this particular pupil? 

An important but frequently overlooked function of a diagnosis is the assess- 
ment of pupil strengths. Any effective readuig program, remedial or develop- 
mental, must guarantee the pupil some success. Few middle school pupils will 
continue to expend time and effort on an activity at which they consistently 
fail, whether it be tennis or reading. The reading teacher should plan each 
reading activity to insure that every pupil can achieve success. In order to do 
this, the teacher must be aware of particular pupil strengths. In this respect 
Wilson (/O) says: 

While a child's weaknesses naturally might be the concern of the 
teacher, diagnosis for strengths is equally important. Since instructional 
adjustment should start with areas of strengths, deliberate diagnosis to 
determine those strengths is necessary. However, as we observe diagnos- 
tic reports of children with reading problems, we seldom find mention 
of their strengths. All children have strengths. Each child should be 
made aware of them and the teacher should note them with as much 
accuracy as he notes weaknesses. In fact, given a choice, this author 
would favor diagnosis for strengths. What a child knows is important. 
What he does not know can be assumed from what he docs know. 
Unfortunately, many case reports seem to indicate that the child has 
only weaknesses. 

Once the pupil^s strengths and weaknesses have been assessed, the middle 
school reading teacher must plan with each pupil those activities that will im- 
prove areas of weakness by utilizing areas of strength. Such a program will insure 
success and nurture a positive attitude toward self as reader. 

THE READING TEACHER AS COUNSELOR 

All teachers are in a counseling role with pupils because of the very nature of 
the te2Cher-pupil relationship, the school function, and the activities therein. 
The reading teacher especially is in a counseling situation because of the ego 
involvement in the reading process. Pupils often feel that their worth is reflected 
by the quality and speed of their reading. Unfortunately, parents and even 
teachers may feel threatened by the performance of their children or pupils in 
reading. 

E>eVita, Pumerantz, and Wilklow (2) stress ways in which middle school 
teachers can be effective counselors by providing an accepting atmosphere: 

The cardinal rules for effective middle school guidance are inherent in 
the desire to provide pre-teen youngsters with an atmosphere for con- 
structive thinking and exploration without fear of being ridiculed. An 
awareness of the youngster's social problems associated with his peer 
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groups and growth pattern is vital for his well being and security. Final- 
ly, there are features in a continuous progress program to meet his daily 
needs while providing him with the opportunity, motivation and knowl- 
edge to make sound decisions. 

As counselors in their area of specialization, middle school reading teachers 
can extend this supportive atmosphere by planning with each pupil a reading 
program that will enable him to fulfill his own needs. For instance, a disabled 
reader may need to learn basic skills taught in the primary grades. A program can 
be planned with this pupil that includes specific activities, provision for regular 
feedback, and a record-keeping system that he maintains himself so that both he 
and the teacher can keep track of his progress. Similarly, an accelerated reader 
may wish to improve his reading speed and perform at higher levels of compre- 
hension. Such a program can be planned with this pupil to include appropriate 
activities, feedback, and a record-keeping system. 

Ideally, the reading teacher as counselor can help pupils to assess their own 
needs, set appropriate and realistic goals, and assess their own performance. The 
entire sequence will be revised when appropriate. Such a program places the 
emphasis upon individual improvement and eliminates the meaningless competi- 
tion between pupils performing on a fourth grade level and pupils performing on 
an eleventh grade level. 

THE READING TEACHER AS A RESOURCE PERSON 

Reading is a functional tool that must be applied to a wide variety of activ- 
ities. In order for pupils to read widely, appropriate materials must be available 
to them. The reading teacher must function as a resource person in selecting 
these materials. 

. The first consideration in the acquisition of materials is the range of instruc- 
tional reading levels among pupils. A pupil should be taught with reading 
materials which match his instructional reading level. This is the level at which 
pupils read with 95-98 percent accuracy and comprehend with 75 percent 
accuracy. Unfortunately, the materials pupils use for reading instruction are 
often the only books which meet this criteria. Books in the content areas are 
usually written on a higher level of difficulty. The reading ieacher, as a resource 
person, may be able to help content area teachers select alternative reading 
materials at more appropriate reading levels. 

Another function of the reading teacher as resource person is to acquire 
practice materials needed by the individual pupil. Some middle school pupils 
may need practice on word attack skills taught in the primary grades. These 
pupils need materials that provide practice but are oriented to the interests of 
older pupils. Other pupils may need to Improve their study skills. Appropriate 
reference materials and guides should be available for these students. 

Evidence suggests that one^s learning style is affected by his personality. 
Introverts prefer to work alone, extroverts prefer to work in groups* Similarly, 
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sensing pupils work better with concrete, factual information while intuitive 
pupils are more creative and work better with theories and ideas (S). The middle 
school teacher of reading sliould experiment with available methods and 
materials to determine which approaches to reading instruction are most effec* 
tive with individual pupils and should then serve as a resource to other teachers 
regarding the implementation of these approaches. 

It is essentially true that all teachers are teachers of reading. But reading 
teachers are the only teachers who have been adequately prepared in reading. 
Consequently, the middle school reading teacher can function as a valuable 
resource for content area teachers by making available the following: 1) informa- 
tion regarding the instructional reading levels of pupils; 2) strengths and weak- 
nesses of pupiPs in word attack and comprehension skills; 3) pupils* goals for 
reading improvement; 4) lists of books at various readability levels to be used in 
content areas; 5) displays of games, materials, literature, and hardware designed 
to improve particular reading skills; and 6) demonstrated lessons for develop- 
ment of word attack vocabulary, comprehension, study, or flexibility skills. 

THE READING TEACHER AS MANAGER 

In proposing the various instructional activities foi the middle school 
reading teacher, the writer does not suggest that the teacher will personally 
perform every activity. Today's middle school will utilize competent para- 
professionals. Intiovations such as team-teaching, individualized instruction, 
reading resource centers, and cooperative approaches to reading instruction 
call for the use of aides who can work effectively under the management of 
the reading teacher. 

A suggested list (.?) of reading tasks that the paraprofessional could be 
prepared to perform follows: 

1. Constructing materials 

a. Adapt Bingo, Lotto, checkers, and other games in which players 
move a piece over squares to reach a goal; to teach letters, vowel 
and consonant sounds, diphthongs, digraphs, blends, and sight 
words. Devise word games, games requiring motor skill activities, 
puzzles, riddles, and matching games designed to improve recogni- 
tion or comprehension skills, 

b. Help pupils design and complete bulletin boards and other displays 
relating to the development of reading concepts. 

c- Reproduce and assemble experience stories created by pupils into 
individual booklets that may be used as teaching materials. 

2. Organizing field trips 

a. List various community resources that might be visited. 

b. Confirm field trip dates and arrange for transportation, guides, per- 
mission slips, and parent helpers. 
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c. Work with teachers in planning with specialists for art, music, Uter- 
ary, and physical activities to help the field trip become a vital 
learning experience. 

3. Working with individuals 

a. Assist individuals in practicing reading skills taught by teachers. 

b. Sup^'^rvise pupils working with hardware or equipment. 

c. Work with pupils in the library, other parts of the building, or in 
the community. 

4. Observing behavior 

a. Observe and record the behavior of individual pupils in particular 
situations. 

b. Systematically observe the interaction of pupils and teachei at the 
teacher^s request. 

c. Tabulate positive reinforcement of particular pupils by the teacher. 

5. Reading to pupils 

a. Read poetry or stories to the class or to small groups of pupils. 

b. Read information to pupils practicing various types of listening 
activities. 

c. Read directions for specific lessons, exercises, or activities and be sure 
that pupils understand what they are to do. 

6. Keeping records 

a. Administer, score, and record diagnostic or reading survey tests for 
pupils. 

h. Keep records of pupils in an individualized reading program and 
mark progress on record forms. 

c. Make appropriate entries on pupils' cumulative record folders. 

d. Record pupils* scores in teacher's record book. 

7. Evaluating performance 

a. Score worksheets, practice exercises, and tests completed by pupils, 

b. Analyze standardized or informal inventories and record areas of 
strength and weakness. 

In addition to managing the paraprofessionals in the program, the reading 
teacher must also be a record keeper. With the increased emphasis upon 
accountability in education, the reading teacher should establish a skills 
checklist or other management system to be maintained daily by each 
student. The system should reflect the hierarchy of skills leading to accomplish- 
ment of the goals set for himself by the student. A test should be available for 
each skill listed. When the pupil successfully passes the test on each skill, he 
should indicate this fact on the appropriate form. By checking each pupil's 
management form regularly, the teacher can keep track of individual progress. 
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As C2:h goal is accomplished, the student and teacher agree upon additional 
goals. A management system containing a hierarchy of skills will then be 
developed, insuring the continued improvement of reading skills. 

THE READING TEACHER AS PROGRAM PLANNER 

The middle school reading teacher must collect, analyze, and interpret re- 
search data from many different areas, because the middle school reading pro* 
gram must articulate the aims and objectives of the primary reading program 
with those of the high school. Because reading iz a schoolwide concern, the 
middle school reading teacher must al!?o provide help in planning and evaluating 
reading activities in the content areas. 

Logan, Logan, and Peterson (7) support this position by stating: 
Knowledge of the developmental sequence in reading will enable a 
school staff to organize a program in terms of the needs of the children 
enrolled in a particular school situation* Further, knowledge of the 
process of development in reading implies an understanding of the ob- 
jectives of reading, of the sequential development of skills in the read- 
ing process, and ways of providing for the individual differences to be 
found in every ichooU in every educational level, and in every class. In 
the elementary school, the teacher wUl find children at all stages of 
development as they progress toward maturity in reading. It is only as 
teachers, mdividually and together with other teachers and educators 
on a school staff, recognize landmarks on the road toward maturity in 
reading that they are able to pljn and carry out a program of reading 
activities and linguistic experiences that will guide each child toward his 
highest potential, not only in reading but through reading. With such a 
knowledge, it is possible to organize a sequence of reading experiences 
commensurate with the needs, abilities, interests and aptitudes of chil- 
dren, whether the administrative organization is based on grade levels, 
reading levels, or growth gradients. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of a middle school reading program, the 
reading teacher must determine how well the program fits into the K-I2 guide* 
lines for the school system. If the school system has not adopted such a system 
of guidelines, the middle school reading teacher should solicit cooperation in 
doing so. 

In Alachua County, Florida, a committee of teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, and university professors developed such a set of reading guidelines (4): 

1 . Reading instruction will be concerned with the social and personal 
development of each student as well as his growth in the skiUs, 
understandings, and attitudes necessary for successful reading* 

2* Reading instruction will include schoolwide and individual teacher 
plans for: 

a. A sequential program of specific instruction in basic skill 
development based on a continuum of skill objectives until 
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students demonstrate proficiency in skills needed to succeed 

in curricular areas and life situations. 

A systematic introduction to contemporary and classical 

literature, 

c. An individualized program of recreational reading that 
utilizes all kinds of printed material. 

d. The application of skills to content area with instruction 
related to special skills and vocabulary; instructional mater- 
ials at the appropriate reading level; and opportunities to 
develop concepts by means other than reading, 

3. Each school will formulate procedures for disseminating readii^ 
diagnostic information to all appropriate professional personnel. 

4. Teachers will design learning objectives based on continuing assess- 
ment of needs and interests. 

5. Students will be instructed at a level at which success is guaranteed 
and growth is evidenced, 

6. Readiness for reading including visual, auditory, motor, social, 
emotional, conceptual development, and language development will 
be considered prerequisite to reading success and will be taught as 
needed. 

7. The initial reading program will offer balanced instruction in the 
use of word attack skills, including configuration clues, structural 
analysis, phonetic analysis, and context clues. 

8. Organization for achieving instructional objectives in reading 
requires flexible grouping of students into skill groups, interest 
groups, task groups, and social groups. 

9. A variety of instructional materials appropriate in terms of interest, 
readability, and learning style will be used to implement the reading 
program. 

10. Instmctional plans will include a balance of purposeful oral^ilent 
reading activities. 

1 1. A record of materials used and competencies acquired will be main- 
tained in pupils* cumulative folders. 

12. Reading achievement will be reported to pupils and parents in 
terms of individual progress. 

With a similar set of guidelines adapted to his particular school needs, a 
middle school reading teacher would have a basis for evaluating his reading 
program in terms of the overall guidelines of the school system. 

The middle school reading teacher must accept the responsibUity for using 
and evaluathig recently published materials and equipment m terms of pupil 
performance in specific $kill$« Researdi indicates that it is fruitless to attempt to 
label any approach to reading instruction as **good** or **bad/* It is more reason- 
able to survey the materials to determine what skills can be developed efficiently 
through using the materials and what skills cannot. The middle school reading 
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teacher should exert leadership in this type of research. 

Research should also be conducted to find what particular approaches to skill 
development are most effective for individual pupils. This type of research has 
been found to be most effective in improving pupil reading performance in 
behavior modification models. Once this information has been found, it can be 
disseminated by the reading teacher to other teachers and counselors with whom 
the individual pupil has contact. 

SUMMARY 

Because of the unique nature of the middle school, the reading teacher must 
play many roles. He must diagnose pupils and place them at the appropriate 
place in the K-12 reading skill sequence. He must achieve the close relationship 
between reading performance and self-concept and strive to provide a supportive 
environment that insures many successes in reading activities. He must help 
other teachers obtain the materials needed tor developing reading skills in the 
various content areas. He must provide a maximum amount of individualized 
instruction for pupils in reading by using efficient management systems for 
scheduling and record keeping and by developing differentiated staffing to 
reduce the teacher-pupil ratio. Finally, he must do research regarding the most 
efficient materials and equipment to meet specific needs. 

It is not possible, of course, for the reading teacher to emphasize each of 
these roles equally. He establishes priorities according to the particular needs of 
the school and the staff and he emphasizes one role or another to insure an 
efficient and effective program. Only by playing a variety of roles can the 
reading teacher insure that the middle school will help children achieve their 
maximum potential in reading. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



ASSESSING 
READING PROGRESS 

Richard W. Burnett 

University of Missouri at St. Louis 



Previous chapters of this book have buUt a strong case for the uniqueness 
of both the middle school itself and its reading program. It must be pointed out, 
however, that some educators are skeptical about isolating particular aspects of 
reading instruction and discussing them simply as they relate to the middle 
school. There arc those who are not impressed by efforts to isolate reading 
instruction into neat compartments such as reading in the first grade, reading in 
the second grade, reading in the inner city, or reading in the junior college (4). 
Such fragmentation very often seems arbitrary and artificial. 



THE MIDDLE SCHOOL AND READING ASSESSMENT 

Admittedly, the intrinsic reading needs of pupils remain identical whether 
they are enrolled in traditional school structures or in the more recently emerg- 
ing middle school structures. What is different is the way in which these needs 
might be met in a middle school in contrast to the ways they might be met in a 
self-contained classroom or in a departmentalized junior high school. The unique 
characteristics of the middle school are meant to include such things as the 
following (/): 

1. more time for cooperative teacher planning and preparation, 

2. greater scheduling flexibOity because of the number of teachers, 

3. more variety in the curriculum because of the varfcd backgrounds of 
teachers, 

4. differentiated staffing features because of the availability of specialists to 
work with teaching teams, and 

5. the possibUity of operating alternative schools or approaches to instruction 
within the total structure of the school. 
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Strategies for assessing reading needs in the middle school then, must be 
developed to contribute to, as well as take full advantage of, the uniqueness of 
the middle school concept of educating children from grades five to eight. As is 
so often the case in educational innovation, the very strengths of a new approach 
contain the seeds of potential weakness and failure. The strength of the middle 
school rests in the bringing together of numbers of teachers to work in a co- 
ordinated team effort with pupUs who, in other structures, would have been 
taught for the major part of the day by one teacher or for each period of the day 
by different teachers, each of whose efforts were relatively uncoordinated with 
the others. Any worthwhile strategy for assessing pupils has to contribute to 
effective communication among teachers. For a brief and highly readable discus- 
sion of strategies for meeting reading differences see Smith's Correcting Reading 
Problems in the Classroom (5). Of particular use for middle grade teachers are 
the inventory checklists which cover word attack, comprehension, oral reading, 
and growth in attitude toward reading. 

Each middle school faculty member must be committed to contributing to 
the optimal development of reading skills. No teacher can properly hold the 
opinion (so widespread in junior and senior high schools) that somebody else 
takes care of teaching reading. A this stage of pupil growth and development, 
no teacher is justified in assuming that all he need do is assign work to be done 
and shrug off any responsibility for those pupUs unequipped to perform the 
tasks. When teachers accept this broader responsibility, however, they are en- 
titled to expect considerable support in the areas of analyzing reading needs and 
providing differentiated instruction. 

What diagnostic procedures and devices should be used in the teaching of 
reading in the middle school? The broad, general answer to that question must 
be that the best diagnostic procedures and devices to use at any given time in a 
middle school are those procedures and devices which provide the information 
most likely to be understood and made use of by teachers in giving direction to 
their instructional planning. Such an answer implies that reading tests and other 
assessment devices have to be chosen relative to the needs of the teadiers, as 
they recognize and accept these needs. 

The reading testing program of a middle school should not remain unchanging 
or static over a period of time. If tests results are useful and help teachers better 
understand the instructional needs of pupUs, the teachers grow and develop in 
their abilities to differentiate instruction and meet assorted individual needs. 
When this happy circumstance occurs, teachers will demand and be able to 
utilize increasingly more subtle and precise test results. In other words, a good 
assessment program can and should contribute to the growth and development 
of the faculty. 

AREAS TO BE ASSESSED IN READING 

There are three general areas of concern in reading inii*?uction which call for 
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definite assessment measures: 1) mechanical skills which encompass word recog- 
nition jHToficicncy as well as fluency and rhythm In both oral and silent reading 
performance; 2) cognitlw skills which encompass meaning vocabulary, literal 
comprehension, interpretive or inferential reading, critical reading, general 
work-study skiUs, and applied reading in specific content fields; and 3) affective 
factors which include the quality and variety of reading done, attitudes toward 
reading and those derived from it, and the development of enduring, lifelong 
reading habits. 

MMhtnical Skilli 

During the middle school years, many pupils are in transition from acquiring 
the basic mechanical skills to the point of automatic application of these skills in 
using reading to serve their entertainment and learning needs. For a variety of 
reasons, a sizable minority of fifth and sixth graders from the best of elementary 
school learning situations will still be deficient in basic word recognition skills. 
One major reason is that many primary age children are unable to pick up the 
word analysis principles because they are developmentally unready In the first 
two or three years of school - the years when the basic sounding skills receive 
their heaviest teaching emphasis. These pupils become the hard core under- 
achievers if the Instructional offerings In grades above the primary do not pro- 
vide for review and reteaching of phonic analysis skills and the opportunity for 
constant reinforcement in applying these skills in reading materials at appropri- 
ate levels of difficulty. Therefore, the assessment provisions in the middle school 
must be such that these pupils can be identified, the degree and nature of their 
skill deficits determined, and a periodic appraisal of their reading subskilts made 
in order to insure that continual improvement is being recorded. 

Occasionally, a reader who appears to do well in general reading will level off 
in reading growth and suddenly turn up as weak in word analysis skills. This 
pupil may be one who was able to cope with the primary experience where most 
of the words met In reading were Introduced in such a way that he could pick 
them up as sight words. With the increased vocabulary load at the middle grade 
level, he is unable to maintain his general reading performance because his 
repertoire of word recognition techniques is incomplete. For this reason, readers 
of average and above average achievement cannot automatically be assumed to 
be beyond the point of concern for continual monitoring of their word recogni- 
tion skills. However, the greatest amount of time and energy in assessment In the 
basic mechanical skills area probably should be spent with those readers In the 
lower quart lie In reading achievement by the time fifth grade Is reached. The 
more advanced word recognition skills Including syllabication in multisyllable 
words, structural analysis, and accent principles are normally programed Into 
grades five and six, so assessment of growth In these areas should be made for alt 
pupils. Finally, the use of the dictionary in word recognition must be assessed as 
a vital, but often overiooked, aspect of learning. 
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Coyiitivt Skilli 

The cognitive area, including vocabulary development and the improvement 
of literal comprehension, tends to receive emphasis in middle grades, regardless 
of the type of school structure. Especially in departmentalized settings, however, 
two aspects of vocabulary growth need to be assessed; general vocabulary should 
be monitored by the reading and language arts teachers, white technical vocabu- 
lary is tested through informal devices constructed by the social studies, science, 
mathematics, and other content teachers in their classes. Similarly, in compr^* 
hension skills the reading and language arts teachers may measure growth in 
general reading comprehension, while the content teachers attempt to assess 
whether concepts taught in their classes enable the middle grader to read more 
effectively in the technical materials peculiar to the subject. 

Care must be taken not lo overlook general work-study skills such as using 
the dictionary as a study aid; effectively utilizing tables of contents, indexes, and 
glossaries in texts; obtaining data from maps,'tables, and graphs; locating infor- 
mation in reference books; proficiency in outlining an article or chapter; 
differentiating main ideas from supporting details and restating long selections in 
accurate but brief summary form. These work-study skills along with the higher 
level comprehension skills - including the ability to infer meaning, to appreciate 
the style In which an idea is expressed, to apply ideas picked up while reading to 
resolve different problems, and to critically evaluate ideas - are learnings that can 
best be assessed through informal or subjective testing strategies. Each content 
teacher who feels these reading abilities are important in his class needs to be 
helped to develop and use informal tests that appraise these skills. Standardized 
tests tend to have their greatest value in surveying reading skills in a general way. 
Some, howevtr* also attempt to assess study skills and specific aspects of com- 
prehension. A listing of published tests appropriate for middle school use can be 
found in Karlin's Teaching Reading in High School Included in that source 
are both elementary and high school reading and study skills tests with pub- 
Ushers and addresses. 

Affective Factoff 

Children in the middle grades tend to do more outside reading for entertain- 
ment than at any other point during their schooling. Any middle school should 
include in its reading assessment strategies a .ecord of library utilization, the 
degree to which periodicals and newspapers are incorporated into instruction, 
paperback book club sales, and other indicators of the nature xnd extent of 
reading done by its pupils. The reading habits of the pupils outside of school, 
where they are free from coercion and from the need to account for their 
actions, are the best Index of the quality of reading Instruction in the total 
school program. Such data, when it can be collected in a low-keyed and volun- 
tary way, can help in assessing the impact that the reading instructional effort 
may be having from year to year. 
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SPECIFIC READING ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 

The use of group administered standardized tests is a necessary element in a 
middle school reading assessment program, but their use must be seen as only 
one element. Informal devices and criterion.referenced tests can also be used In 
certain circumstances. 

Stindirdiz«d Tmh 

Standardized reading tests serve two functions. One is to insure that measur- 
able growth is occurring over a period of time, both for the total group and for 
individuals within the group. The second function is to help identify those pupils 
who are achieving significantly behind the group norm or who fail to show 
expected gains. 

The use of reading survey tests or the reading subtest from an achievement 
battery is only the beginning of assessment, however; and in no instance should 
major educational decisions affecting a pupil's class placement be based on group 
reading test results alone. Grade equivalent scores (GE scores), when they are 
provided on tests, should be examined relative to the accompanying percentile 
scores, and those GE scores below the twentieth percentile should not normally 
be used as points of comparison in subsequent testing. These low GE scores are 
often misleading because the floor of the test, or the lowest GE score possible, is 
unrealisticaKy high, being 3.0 for fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, and as high as a 
4.0 or 5.0 for seventh and eighth graders. In addition, items answered correctly 
by chance will tend to inflate the GE score of low achievers when they take a 
tea: which is overly difficult for them. 

Since standardized test scores, when below the twentieth percentile, tend to 
be chance y^ores, it is difficult to interpret tests given a semester or a year later, 
as these too may result in scores dictated by chance. For this reason, when it is 
determined that the test for their grade placement is too difficult, the lower 
achievers in a middle school setting should be retested using a lower level of the 
test, one which elicits reading responses that are not merely random responses. 
Growth over a semester or a year should be assessed by using the same level test 
for retesting or posttesting purposes. 

Informal Ttchnkjuas 

Profiles of group test results can be studied and some gross judgments can be 
made. Low scores In vocabulary comprehension should always be looked at as a 
possible indication of poor word attack skills rather than assuming immediately 
that a vocabulary meaning deficit exists. The answer sheets for tests should be 
kept in the pupil's record folder and a reading teacher should ask each pupil who 
Is considered for special reading help to respond orally to vocabulary compre- 
hension items on a blank copy of the test. The examiner in this situation can 
readily detect whether items were missed because of inability to pronounce a 
word or because a word was pronounced, but Its meaning was not apparent to 
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the pupil. An experienced reading teacher using this strategy can readUy 
determine the word analysis skUls which the pupil can apply and those which he 
is unable to use. On some of these tests, the vocabulary and comprehension 
items are presented in a graduated difficulty. In such situations, the examiner 
can determine whether there are points at which the pupU can perform ade- 
quately, as well as approximate points where his skiUs tend to break down. The 
same approach can be used to find out why a certam pupU scored poorly on the 
comprehension items on the test and whether his faUure was related to poor 
word attack or poor vocabulary rather than a weakness in comprehension. 

This strategy of individual spot checking test responses can partially eliminate 
the need for admmistering more time consuming and expensive individual test 
batteries to problem readers. In contrast, the practice of administering tests, 
shipping the answer sheets away for centralized scoring and processing, and filing 
the printout results away is a ritualistic practice that has no justification at all in 
a middle school setting. The practice of maUing profiles home to parents, in 
instances where teachers have not previously attempted to interpret the profiles 
in terms of suggestions for altered teaching strategics, is another exercise of 
doubtful value. 

Group administered diagnostic tests of reading subskills such as the Bond- 
Balow-Hoyt Silent Reading Diagnostic Test (Lyons and Carnahan), or the Stan- 
ford Diagnostic Reading Test (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich), while appropriate to 
use with those showing low achievement on the survey tests, tend to be tedious 
to administer and score. Some reading teachers prefer to use more informal 
devices, but the use of group administered standardized tests to provide diagnos- 
tic information can function to help teachers sharpen their own abUities to assess 
skills in a less formal manner. 

There are also available a number of published word recognition inventories 
that are designed to be individually administered, A middle school staff of 
well-trained reading teachers may prefer to use informal tests of word recogni- 
tion and maintain a record file system that enables them to periodically check 
the word attack skills of selected pupils and keep track of changes in status. The 
Wisconsin Design for leading Skill Development (Interpretive Scoring Systems, 
Minneapolis) offers a published program with tests and record materials of 
possible value to middle grade teachers. At the very least, its rationale and 
structure is one with which middle school reading specialists should become 
familiar. 



Critifloo Rf ftrwKMd Ttttf 

There has been some suggestion that so-called "criterion referenced tests 
o;.er an alternative to norm-based standardized tests. At the present time, 
criterion-referenced tests do not present a genuine alternative but do offer 
promise as supplements to standardized tests. The issue to consider in appraising 
tests for adoption is whether the test results translate into valid teaching implica- 
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tlons in the estimate of those teachers who use them. True criterion referenced 
tests have to telate to teaching objectives; assessing mastery or degree of mastery 
of those skills, behaviors, or habits which teachers in a given course or program 
are attempting to develop with a group of learners. In turn, the teaching objec- 
tives lead to a competency that is by consensus held to be a desirable outcome 
of schooling. 

The middle school would seem to be an ideal situation for teams of teachers 
to set up short range objectives and longer range goals and develop criterion- 
referenced instruments to assess the degree of progress toward these objectives 
and goals. The objectives at the middle school level are concerned with instilling 
in pupils a positive attitude toward the acquisition of further learning and 
developing and refining skills so the students can engage in further learning. 
Since reading is a process or learning tool to be refined in the middle school, the 
effort of teawhers in content classes to measure reading as it relates to their field 
can help them to develop a process orientation which may help dispel the 
perception many teachers have of themselves as "dispensers of facts or 
knowledge." The reading specialists in a middle school setting should be ex- 
pected to spend a good share of their time in helping content teachers develop 
inventory techniques to appraise the abilities of pupils in their classes in reading 
related to the subjects being taught. 

Reading specialists should work in tandem with content teachers in construc- 
ting questions that sample the abilities of their pupils in literal comprehension, 
drawing inferences, and the application of what has been read in one situation to 
resolving problems met in other situations (2). Tests available from publishers to 
sample these processes in specific content areas, have little claim to being 
superior to informal tests that any teacher team might make. Furthermore, the 
involvement of the teachers in the process of assessment outweighs any advan- 
tages that might accrue from gathering computer printouts to file away. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The middle school represents a dynamic attempt to bring to fruition. In a 
single school structure, the advantages of the self-contained classroom without 
the accompanying disadvantages, and the advantages of a large school organized 
into departmentalized content specialties without the accompanying disadvan- 
tages. For this grand scheme to represent a true breakthrough in instruction for 
the fifth to eighth grade range of pupils, teachers must individualize instruction 
in a demonstrably better way than is generally exhibited In self-contained class- 
room settings or in departmentalized junior high school structures. A reading 
assessment program in a middle school must be effective in assessing the mechan- 
ical skills area as well as the cognitive and affective dimensions of reading. An 
.adequate assessment program In reading should combine the use of standardized 
tests and teacher-designed informal measures. Without such assessment, the 
middle school is unlikely to refute the accusation that it is just another junior 
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high school that has moved down a graJ^i or two because of overcrowded 
building pressures within a school district. 
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CHAFTER SEVEN 



mVOLVING 

CONTENT TEACHERS 

IN THE READING PROGRAM 

Lois A. Bader 

Michigan State University 



Writers in previous chapters have stated that it is crucial to involve content area 
teachers in the middle school reading program. This does not mean that they 
should be responsible for the total reading development of the students they 
instruct, but that they should guide their students* reading of the printed 
material required for the content class. Even youngsters y^o read quite well 
require a statement of instructional purpose on the part of the teacher, prepara- 
tion in concepts and vocabulary, insight into the organization of the material, 
and assistance in developing study skills. 

The goal is difficult to achieve. The term "content teacher** suggests a second- 
ary education background and, since few secondary teachers are prepared to 
teach reading, they generally resist any responsibility in this area. Even mkidle 
schooteachers having elementary school certification require assistance in 
teaching reading. 

The best approach for involving content teachers in the reading program is 
embedded in the philosophy of the mkidle school itself. The structure of the 
middle school, with its emphasis on the team approach, lends itself to coopera- 
tive instructional planning which makes effective use of the contributions of 
both the content teadier and the reading specialist. Eadt one has his area of 
expertise and both can woric together to achieve the goal of effective readtag 
instruction throughout the middle school. 

A major portion of the responsibility for initiating and maintaining such a 
team approach, however, lies with the reading specialist, who must systematic 
ally involve the content teachers through preinstructiOBal activities, instructional 
activities, and schoolwide reading committees. 

The International Reading Association offers several inexpensive publications 
dealing with areas such as content area reading, informal open*ook inventories, 
inservice training, and classroom organizatton. The reading specialist dtould find 
these useful in carrying out the functions described in this chapter. 
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PREINSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The content teacher can be made aware of various aspects of reading as they 
relate to his particular class if the reading teacher involves him in various kinds 
of preinstruction activities. These include student assessment, analyzing 
materials, and determining objectives. 

Student AsMHamant 

Once the content area teacher has determined his concept, process, and affec- 
tive goals, the reading teacher can help him determine the entry level of achieve- 
ment of his students. While standardized test scores can be useful, informal tests 
are necessary. With regard to concept mastery, for example, the reading teacher 
may ask, "What concepts about colonial America do you intend to teach in this 
unit?" The teacher and the specialist can then construct an informal test. Those 
students who have mastered the concepts can be given different instructional 
experiences than those who have not. With regard to process mastery, the 
following questions may be asked: "What reading-reasoning skills will be used in 
this unit? Will students read to compare, to evaluate, to analyze. . . ?" An in- 
formal test can be constructed cooperatively to determine whether students can 
read for the purposes the unit requires. And finally, regardless of whether the 
teacher's objectives are process or concept oriented, the reading specialist can 
help prepare an informal pretest on the technical vocabuky of the content, 
since word meaning is basic to comprehension in any discipline. 

AndlyziiiQ Klatcriats 

As a first step in helping the content teacher analyze his materials, the reading 
teacher may introduce him to a simple readability formula, sudi as the Fry (/) 
or the SMOG (2). Aides or volunteers can also obtain, through such a formula, 
an estimate of reading difficulty of all available materials under consideration. 

As a second step, the reading teacher can show the content teachers how to 
consider the formula estimate along with the following five factors to make a 
final determination of level of difficulty. 

1. Length and complexity of sentences. Long, fact-laden sentences are dif- 
ficult to read. 

2. Syntax Involved sentences. For example, "Will and Sam went to the 
game." is easier to comprehend than, "Will, who is a friend of Bill, and 
Sam went to the game." When asked. "Who went to the game?" after 
reading the latter sentence, many poor readers wUl respond, "Bill and 
Sam." 

3. Abstractness of concepts. The statement, "A rose is a rose is a rose, when 
tested by a reading formula which only counts words of three or more 
syllables, would be considered primary level material, while the idea to be 
comprehended is of a much higher level. 

4. Specialized vocabulary. Although a student may be able to pronounce 
certain words and understand the meaning in one context, he may be 
unfamUiar with the specialized meaning of the words in a particular con- 
tent area. Examples include the words property in science and bank 
holiday in social studies. 
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5. Experience background of the students. Previous courses, reading habits^ 
hobbles, home background, media, and other stimulation or lack of it 
contribute to the student's ability to comprehend ideas expressed in con- 
tent material. 

When the difficulty of the material has been estimated, the reading teacher 
might ascertain the spread of students' achievement and graphically compare 
student abUity with the difficulty level of the materials they are expected to 
read. 

In addition to determining level of difficulty, the printed material to be used 
in teaching should also be analyzed according to its possibilities for use in 
achieving the course objectives selected by the teacher. To help a teacher clarify 
his thinking in this regard, the reading teacher might ask if he has concept 
objectives, process objectives, and/or attitude objectives as his instructional goals 
for the material With this information as a foundation, the reading specialist can 
show the content teacher how students, with appropriate instruction in back- 
ground and terminology, can obtain concept objectives by literally compre- 
hending material that is fairly difficult for them. However, if the teacher has 
reasoning process objectives sudi as evaluation or comparison, the specialist can 
show him how to prepare his students for this activity. In addition, the specialist 
can show the content area teacher how he can individualize by having different 
students pursue other process or concept objectives, depending on the material. 

FinaUy, the specialist might use a device such as the following to illustrate 
how the content teacher can analyze materials for teaching: 

Identification of Comprehension Skills 
Required for the A chievement of Instructional Goals 

1 . List implications of the selection for the discipline 

a. Instructional goals in using the material 

b. Reasoning procc?;ses requh^ed of students 

2. Summarize main idea 

3. List key concepts 

4. List vocabulary 

5. Describe organization of the selection 

6. Oesoibe author*s tone 

7. State purpose or purposes for reading which students would be given. 

In determining objectives during student assessment and material evaluation, 
the tentative objectives of the content area teachers influence the nature of the 
evaluation. This is appropriate. The leading teacher must defer to content area 
specialists in selecting objecUves. Th.- reading teacher can influence the selection 
of objectives to the extent that he provides information to the content teacher 
regarding the abilities of students and the nature of the printed material to be 
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- used. In addition, he provides assistance in tailoring the objectives to the child's 
abilities as instruction proceeds. However, the final determination of objectives 
is made by the content area teachers* 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

In addition to involving the content teadier through prehistruction activities, 
the reading specialist can do much to involve teachers in the middle school 
reading program by assisting them in instructional activities. This means that the 
reading specialist should not confine himself to helping remedial students but 
should a^so be in the classrooms demonstrating, assisting in the development of 
materials, and otherwise involving content teachers in the reading task* The 
specialist can do this in a variety of ways. 

Group Inttruetion 

The reading teacher may work with the teadier helping him to assign students 
to groups, prepare teaching outlines, and select materials. He may also teach a 
group to demonstrate particular instructional teciiniques. 

In ithis regard, em^asis should be on flexible grouping. The basis may be 
prescriptive at times; Mike, Sue, May, and Sam could be asked to work together 
because they need to develop a particular skill. At other times, however, interest 
and other forms of grouping are desirable. 

IndipiiHiMt Learning 

The reading teacher may work with the content teacher to prepare learning 
packets for independent learning. He may analyze the material for instruction, 
create guided-reading questions, and make criterion*referenced tests. 

Attention should be given to oral language development when children are 
working independently- In some independent learning programs in mathematics, 
children often perform rote operations at the expense of concept development. 
The reading specialist should show the content teachers how to avoid such 
pitfalls In independent learning. 

TapM for NonrMMfiTf 

For very poor readers, the reading teacher may coordinate a program of 
volunteers or aides who will tape material* Just as a directed format is used to 
guide reading, a similar sequence should be used with the tapes; i»e.. key termin- 
ology should be explained, curiosity aroused, a purpose for listening given^and 
final discussion or an extended activity provided for closure. 

Lilmry 

The reading specialist can also bring together the content teacher and the 
librarian to compile materials of appropriate levels for students and prepare 
instructional outlines for reports. For a thematic unit* materials may take many 
forms: short stories^ novels, news articles, and essays. For an informational unit, 
materials on many levels of difficulty can be found to answer the same set of 
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general questions. Thwe materials can be placed on reserve in the library or 
borrowed for the classroom library. Because this is a time consuming chore, 
teaming is necessary. Once the unit lists have been completed, they can be used 
affiin in subsequent years. 

Tutoring 

Tutoring by volunteers or aides, cross-age tutoring, and team learning have all 
been found to be effective in producing learning. Most researdi indicates that 
success is related to the amount of structure given to the tutorial element by a 
jwofessional. This would indicate that the reading teacher could be useful to the 
content teacher by helping to develop guides for the tutors and by assisting in 
the supervision of their tasks. 
Reading GuidM 

To help stretch available reading material over several grade levels, the reading 
teacher may create multilevel reading guides. These have differing amounts of 
structure. For example, the poorest readers may be asked to **Read page 17 and 
list the three major causes of forest fires," while the best readers may be asked 
to "Read Chapter 2 and summarize the economic effects of forsst fires." Or the 
reading teacher may help to acate margin-reading guides; guides that may be 
aligned with reading material. Explanations of terms and concepts may be given, 
or the reader might be directed to attend to such elements as main ideas or 
logical fallacies. 

LangMig* ExiMTience 

If the team has opted to use language experience sequences In which the 
students dictate, write information, and then read their own material, the 
reading teacher may coordinate volunteers or aides as they print, type, and, if 
desired, duplicate such material. This strategy may be more useful for the poor- 
est readers, as they can report on their experiences or taped lessons while also 
aeating their own reading material. 

Litraing Ctntaf 

Finally, the reading teacher can make the learning center available to the 
content teacher either on a drop-in basis or on an assigned basis. Students may 
work in the center in some of the ways listed or they may be given individual or 
small group instruction by the reading specialist. In any case, the center Is a 
useful place for the content teacher to test materials and instructkjnal 
techniques. In effect, the teacher uses the center as an Instructional laboratory. 

SCHOOLWIOE READiNO COMMITTEES 

A less direct but important involvement of the content area teacher Is par- 
ticipation on the Reading Committee. Here, program areas of evaluation are 
selected, schoolwide needs are determined, and priorities chosen. 

Every content area should be represented. Division chairmen should be in- 
vited, but membership should be open to all teachers. The committee might 
consider such areas as: 
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1. The Testing Program. Are crucial areas being evaluated by the tests'? Is the 
timing of test administration useful? Are test results disseminated in a 
helpful fashion? 

2. Parental Involvement. How can parents encourage reading interest? How 
can parents be helped to understand the goals of the program? 

3. Purchase of Materials, What is the reading achievement range of students? 
What is the range of readability levels of materials in each content area? 
What ate the content areas most lacking in reading materials to meet the 
achievement range of students? 

4. Development of Reading Centers. Is there a need for classroom libraries 
within content division areas? Is there a need for a paperback book room? 
If so, how might it be organized and supervised? What services are most 
desired of the learning center? 

5. Reading Needs of Special Groups. Are the needs of slow learners, gifted 
students, and second language speakers being met throughout the schodf 
day? 

6. Articulation K-12. What is the nature of the reading programs of feeder 
schools? Does information helpful in planning programs for special stu- 
dents follow those students to the middle school? Is the information used? 
What is the secondary reading program? 

7. Reading Progress of Students. What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
the reading and study skills of the students? Is there evidence of growth in 
all areas: 'iVhat should be the instructional priorities? 

In planning, discussing, and evaluating the total reading program, content area 
teachers come to feel that the program is their own, not one devised by the 
reading teacher or the administration. As such, they become involved in the 
program, support it, and attempt to achieve its goals. 

CONCLUSION 

If the middle school is to meet its potential in reading, the content area 
teachers must be involved in the reading program. The responsibility for obtain- 
ing such involvement from content teachers lies largely with the reading teacher 
who must use tact, skill, and resourcefulness in drawing teachers into the pro- 
gram. This goal can be achieved if the reading teacher consciously and persistent- 
ly draws content teadiers into reading by helping them with preinrtruction and 
instructional activities and by involving them In the decisions r.iade by the 
school reading committee. 

1, Fry, Edward. "A ReadabiUty FormuU That Saves Time," Journal of 
Reading 11,7,513-516, 575-578. 

2. McLaughlin, G. Harry. "SMOG Grading - a New Readability Formula," 
Journal of Reading, 12,8,642-645. 
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CHATTER EIGHT 



SELECTING MATERIALS 
FOR A MIDDLE SCHOOL 
READING PROGRAM 

John E. Csnneliy 

N«w York State University Coilege at Fradonia 



Th« selection of instructional materials, a crucial problem faced by those 
oi::ganizing a middle school reading program, is particularly perplexing beause 
there is no single material that will work with all students. In the middle school, 
where the students* enwtions, attitudes, and interests change from day to day, it 
is impossible to get concensus on what materials are best. 

Despite the problems inherent in selecting materials, however, it is possible 
both to formulate principles which can guide personnel who are orgartzing 
middle school reading programs and to provide a source list of representative 
materials. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

All too often, materials for reading programs are selected in a random 
manner. Such should not be the case. Rather, the selection of materials should 
be guided by principles which take into account the uniqueness of the middle 
school population, the principles of teaching reading, and the particular prob- 
lems associated with the school in which the materials are to be used. 

ThtMlddlt School Stud«it 

As has been pointed out in previous chapters, the middle school student 
population represents a wide variety of interests and abilities. The material 
selected for the reading program should reflect these differences. 

In selecting materials, one should concentrate first on materials containing 
interesting reading selections. Too often we "phonic them to death" or we teach 
iikUls, skills, and more skills without allowing them to read. Particularly in the 
middle school, where student interests are divergent and mercurial, it is essential 
tt.«8t a wide variety of hi^y interesting material be selected. 
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There must be a concern for the variety of ability levels found in the middle 
school. Every teacher, including the content area teachers, should have an 
assortment of textbook materials whidh spans five or six reading levels. Without 
such variety, the teacher is unable to place students in books which match their 
reading abihty and either frustration or boredom results* 

The N«tur« of Reading Instruction 

In addition to considering the uniqueness of the student population, the 
supervisor of the middle school reading program should select materials with a 
view to the nature of reading and the process of reading instruction. 

In this regard, the first principle to remember is that the development of 
students who do read is the ultimate goal of reading instruction. A sizable 
portion of the materials selected should be of a recreational nature, designed to 
entice students into developing a reading habit. Too often, the materials pur- 
chased are strictly for skills instruction - workbooks, kits, and textbooks. While 
these are crucial in any reading program, they must be supplemented by 
purchases of trade books, paperbacks, magazines, and other materials which will 
involve children in the reading act itself. 

While recreational reading material can include a broad spectrum of randomly 
selected materials which reflect the tremendous variety of interests and abilities 
founa in the middle school, instructional materials should be selected carefully 
and evaluated individually. Such evaluations should be based upon a set of 
criteria or standards. It is best that such a criteria be developed by the teachers 
who will be using the material, but as an initial guide the standards developed by 
Goodman (.?) and Sartain (5) can be used. 

The best source for specific criteria for the selection of recreational and 
instructional reading material is Choosing Materials to Teach Reading by 
Goodman. This convenient handbook presents and examines an Inclusive set of 
principles from which educators can select when choosing and analyzing reading 
materials for middle school students. It offers teachers, reading specialists, 
librarians, principals, and other curriculum workers principles that can enable 
them to efficiently and effectively analyze materials and advises them to apply 
their selection criteria consistently* The principles are discussed separately under 
these chapter titles: "Psychological Principles,** "Sociocultural Principles,** 
"Educational Principles,** "Linguistic Principles,** and "Literary Principles'* and 
the text can be used as an intensive reference to formulate standards which can 
guide pers^innel who are organizing middle school reading programs. 

Finally, regarding instructional material such as workbooks, a distinction 
should be made between instructional materials and practice materials. Some 
materials do not teach the reading skills themselves; they only provide the 
practice and repetition needed to make habitual a response taught previously 
(/). Such instructional materials should be thoroughly investigated prior to 
purchase to determine whether they are truly instructional (whether children 
can learn from the materials alone) or whether they are practice materials (to be 
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used only after the teacher has directly assisted the student in learning the skill). 
Once the materials are purchased, the supervisor of the reading program should 
insure that they are used correctly. 

Tht Pftrticular School Sctttng 

While the principles regarding the nature of the middle school student and the 
nature of reading instruction tend to be universally useful in selecting materials, 
consideration should also be given to the particular school situation in which the 
materials are to be used. 

For instance, if the school draws upon a particular ethnic or minority group, 
the materials for the reading program might be selected in terms of their appeal 
to these groups. Similarly, if the school has a high proportion of disabled 
readers, the emphasis mig^t be upon purchasing materials of high interest but 
low readability, such as those that have been listed by Duffy and Sherman (/). 

The financial capability of the school might also pose some limitations. For 
instance, reading machines such as the controlled reader and the shadowscopc, 
tape recorders, and cameras provide excellent motivation when used wisely in a 
reading program. Where resources are limited, however, it might be wiser to 
choose more economically so that a greater variety of material can be purchased 
for the amount of money available. 

Summary 

When selecting materials for the middle school reading program, the pur- 
chaser should make his choice on the basis of the uniqueness of the middle 
school student, the demands of reading itself, and the particular problems 
associated with the school, li must be remembered that materials are not limited 
to commercial materials; while they are convenient, no reading program is 
complete that does not also include teacher*made materials tailored to the 
particular needa of the students being taught. 

SOURCES OF MIDDLE SCHOOL READING MATERIALS 

While the above list of principles can be useful in guiding the selection of 
reading materials for a middle school program, a source list is often helpful in 
getting started. Each major publisher readily wilt supply a list of developmental 
reading textbooks and anthologies that are available for use in systematic 
programs. Most teachers also will need a list of materials for practice and 
remedial work. The following list, compiled by the author and Sharyn Emmett 
{2) is meant to be representative rather than exhaustive. The materials listed are 
appropriate for the middle school because of their motivational, recreational, 
remedial, or enriching aspects and can be used for individualizing, reinforcing, or 
motivating in the reading program. 

The list is compiled alphabetically by publisher. It includes the name of the 
material* publisher, reading and interest levels, description, and main purpose(s). 
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Benefic Press materials, including high interest, low level scries such as Invitation 
to Adventure, Cowboy 5flm, and Button Family Adventure. 

Bowmar materials, including multisensory, high interest materials such as Play 
the Game, Reading Incentive Series, Bowmar Language and Communication 
Program, ABC Serendipity, Highway Holidays Series, and Motorcyclopedia. 

Field Educational Publications materials, including Wildlife Adventure Series and 
Cornerstone Readers. 

Speech to Print Phonics materials published by Harcourt Brace Javonovich. 
Harper and Row scries on Reading in the Subject Matter Areas. 
BRIM Student's Kit Teacher's Overview^ published by Baldridge Reading 
Instruction Materials. 

McGraw-Hill materials, including Dr. Spelh, Reading Clues, Reading for Con- 

cepts, and Conquests in Reading, 
Macmillan Reading Spectrum and Decoding for Reading, published by Macmillan. 
Be A Better Reader series, published by Prentice-Hall. 
Human Values Series, published by Steck-Vaugl-.n, Austin, Texas. 
The Name of the Game, published by New Dimensions in Education. 
Encounters: Reality in Reading and Language Series, published by Cambridge 

Book Company. 

Improving Reading Skills materials, published by Borg-Warncr Educational 
Systems. 

New Fat Cat Fun Books, published by Troubador Press. 

NCTE volumes - Adventuring with Books, Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions, and Book and Non-Book Media. 

American Library Association materials - A Basic Book Collection for Elemen- 
tary Grades; Aids in Selecting Books for Slow Learners; Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades, A Multimedia Approach to Children's Litera- 
ture. 

Bibliography of High-lnterest, Low-Vocabulary Books for Readers, published by 
Colorado Department of Education. 

Fare for the Reluctant Reader, from Capital Area School Development Associa- 
tion, State University of New York, Albany. 

A Place to Start: A Graded Bibliography for Children with Reading Difficulties, 
published by University of Missouri. 

Releasing Children to Literature and Where the Readers Are, published by Dell. 
Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers, published by Garrard. 
Schubert-Torgcrson, Improving the Reading Program, published by William C. 
Brown Company. 

Trends and Practices in Secondary School Reading^ published by Internationa! 

Reading Association, Newaik. Delaware. 
Nonbook Materials from the Canadian Library Association. 
Blueprints for Better Reading, published by H. W. Wilson. 
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A final source for middle schuol teachers selecting material for a reading 
program is the High School Reading Taxonomy: A Guide to Materials, available 
through the New York City Public Schools (6). The middle school teacher who 
has determined that a student is deficient in a particular skill can use this guide 
to select materials at the appropriate reading level to correct the deficiency. For 
example, if the student has difficulty in reco^izing and identifying main ideas, 
the teacher will find in the section on comprehension, a variety of materials 
listed in the materials column, labeled easy (1.0 - 4.5), medium (4.5 • 6.0), or 
hard (6+), The teacher can then individualize instruction by selecting the most 
appropriate material based on both ability and interest. 

CONCLUSION 

A well-organized reading program in the middk school must have a variety of 
materials of both an instructional and a recreational nature. Without abundant 
materials reflecting both the variety of middle school children and the reading 
needs of the school in which they are to be used, the reading program becomes 
inefficient and falters. 

As a final word, however, materials must be placed in perspective. The 
materials do not make the reading program. A much more important ingredient 
is the teacher, for it is how materials are used that is important. As desirable as 
materials are to the middle school reading program, the fact remains that they 
are only as good as the teacher who uses them. 



h Duffy, Gerald G., and George B. Sherman. Systematic Reading Instruction. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1972, 262, 267-270, 

2. Emmctt, Sharyn, Reading Materials Resource List. Frcdonia, New York: 
Chautauqua BOCES, The Chautauqua Project, 1973. 

3. Goodman, Kenneth et al. Choosing Materials to Teach Reading. Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1966. 

4. Mandell, Muriel, and Anita Dore. High School Reading Taxonomy: A Guide 
to Materials - Frofect No, 2019. New York: Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1972. 

5. Sarttin, Harry W. **MateriaIs for Developing Reading Vocabulary and Word 
Attack Skills,** University of Pittsburgh Conference Proceedings, No. 
1811962, 107-120. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



ORGANIZING 

A READING LABORATORY PROGRAM 

Hcften Ireland Guttinger 
University of Florida 



**I like reading lab in a-way and in a nother way I donot. Maby to moro 
I will. One rcsing is bccose it tacker mc away from Core* and that is the 
class I ncd to be in the most and a nother reson is that I have been doin 
this all my life and I did not thank I wold have to do it en 6th grad and 
it never hclpt me/* 

David's first day in reading lab 
Spring 1973 



The above comment reflects the feelinjs of many middle schoolers who find 
themselves in special reading classes. !)avid may have a chance this time, 
however^ because his class is a reading laboratory and, as such, has several unique 
features. 

L He has had a 45-minute individual reading conference with a teacher- 
counselor to talk about his reading scores and how he sees himself as 
reader. Possibly this accepting atmosphere and approach has made it all 
right to express his feelings (even though they include the negative) in 
writing. 

2. He has set some personal reading goals for himself for the few weeks he 
will be in the laboratory. These goals are what he is competing against - 
not every other person in the class, 

3. He will not be performing before peers in ways which may be embar- 
rassing to him. Instead, his work is a private relationship involving 
laboratory materials and the support of trained teacher-counselors, 

^Language Arts and Social Studies Qass. 
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4. He is in a laboratory with his total Core class. No one has been 
identified as needing special help. A basic assumption has been made 
that all persons are on a continuum in reading that extends through 
their lives and all can improve in reading skills (/ 7). 

5. He will sec his Core teacher working on her own reading skills while the 
class is in the laboratory. Hopefully, there will be safety in improving 
skills when the teacher does it too. 

6. He will chart his own progress daily and see it for himself. 

7. He will receive positive feedback from teacher-counselors in the labora- 
tory, both verbally during the lab and written in his folder between his 
visits. 

8. He will have an opportunity to teach other learners to use laboratory 
materials or machines; once he has mastered the technique, 

9. Because the laboratory is located in the school's learning resources 
center, he will have an opportunity to go easily from skill building 
materials to library books where he can utilize the skills in a meaningful, 
personal way. 

10. He will have an opportunity to choose reading lab as an enrichment 
activity later this spring and return for other intensive laboratory 
sequences during seventh and eighth grades. In addition, many of the 
materials and techniques used in lab wUI be utilized daily by his 
classroom teacher during his Core class time. 

WHAT DAVID'S PROGRAM IS ALL ABOUT 

David attends middle school at P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. His program is the product of several years' work. 

The Beginnings 

In Spring 1970, in response to a directive from the State University System, 
P. K. Yonge began a new role in research and development. After exteiksive 
diagnostic testing of students, one project was undertaken to design, research, 
evaluate, and disseminate findings concerning reading at the middle school level 

In designing the program, it was recognized that the needs of adolescents are 
very different from those of elementary school children. Therefore, it was 
assumed a program would not work if modeled after elementary type programs. 
Also, a remedial program for a small group of poor readers was not congnient 
with the school statement of values, beliefs, and goals specifying that only those 
activities which enhance a student's sclf^oncept should be included in the 
school's curriculum. It was feU that an inherent weakness in the remedial 
approach results when the student's perception of himself as an inadequate 
reader is reinforced through a public announcement of his deficiencies. 
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By Fall 1970, a pilot program in developmental, individualized reading, 
modeled after the University of Florida*s Reading and Study Skills Center 
program for undergraduate students, was initiated for all sixth and eighth grades. 

The following is a description of this structured program in reading for 
middle school students. For many readers, it may represent a model for possible 
implementation. In the author's personal view, it is a tested model for change 
and a starting point - until growth indicates that changes are required. 

TIm Rtiding UboratOfy Prognm 

At the beginning of the program, eighth graders were given pretests using the 
Diagnostic Reading Test (Triggs, upper level, form A). Sixth graders were given 
the Diagnostic Reading Test (lower level, form A). 

After initial testing, teacher-counselors scheduled individual conferences to 
help each student look realistically at himself as a reader. An interpretation of 
his reading test scores was given on the basis of percentile ranks within his 
present grade placement. Grade levels were never used as a point of reference 
with the student. It was felt students mocx^ted grade level with maturity level 
and that the use of that term would defeat a primary goal of the school and the 
reading program - that all students have increasingly positive perceptions of 
themselves. 

Goal-setting by the student was encouraged. He was assisted in developing an 
individualized program focusing on needs he felt were important. These included 
areas of strength as well as areas needing improvement. No set curriculum was 
followed and no grades were given. Responsibility for growth in reading skills 
was given the student. Care was exercised to insure success on an individual 
basis. 

During the six-week laboratory experience, the teacher-counselors provided 
continuous guidelines for the effective use of materials and methods needed to 
implement change. Students corrected their own answer sheets and charted 
progress daily. Close communication with the student regarding his progress was 
maintained through personal contacts in the laboratory and written responses in 
his folder. 

Posttests were given using the Diagnostic Reading Test, Form C (upper level 
for grade eight; lower level for grade six). In addition, each student completed a 
progress report and self^valuation. The student*: pins in reading achievement 
and his success in assuming the responsibility for improving reading skills were 
evaluated during a final individual conference between the student and his 
tcacher-counselor. 

The program was staffed by a teacher<:ounselor and a graduate assistant, both 
trained in developmental reading laboratory procedures. In addition, many 
middle school students assisted in the laboratory after they had completed the 
program and had been given additional special training. 
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Classroom teachers were in the laboratory with their students. They did not 
assign materials but became involved in student programs as catalysts or models. 
Attendance provided an opportunity for teachers to observe attitudes, work 
habits, and peer relationships as well as to become familiar with laboratoiy 
materials and activities. Some teachers participated in their own programs of 
$elf*improvement in the more complex skills of reading. Modeling behavior of 
teachers who chose to participate along with their students in the program was a 
positive influence. 

The laboratory is located in the school's learning resources center and 
equipped with a variety of media such as cards, folders, programed readers, 
tapes, pacers, and other mechanical devices. Materials ranging from low clemen* 
tary to college level are made accessible. 

Initial Evaluation 

After fifteen hours in the reading laboratory (spread over a six-week period) 
outcomes included the following: 

L Virtually all students improved their reading speed during the six weeks 
they were in the laboratory, Reading rates changed from an overall average 
of 274 words per minute to 337 words per minute, a 23 percent increase. 
At individual grade levels, increases ranged from 52 to 90 words per 
minute. Based on an institutional cycle design, these gains were three to 
five times mean annual gains. These are five to nine times the annual gains 
reported in the 1967 Diagnosiic Reading Test Norms. 

2. Seventy-two percent of all students significantly improved their compre- 
hension and vocabulary skills (at least five months' progress gained during 
the eight weeks between testing). 

3. Sixty-four and six-tenths of the below-average P, Yonge students gained 
1 .0 or more grades in reading comprehension. 

4. Students who went through a second cycle of the program, after not doing 
well the first time, did not improve appreciably if the second cycle 
followed closely after the first one but did improve if there were a l?pse of 
several weeks between cycles. 

5. A year and one-half after participation, pupils had gained two years in 
comprehension and vocabulary. 

RATIONALE 

Each year approximately 50,000 pupils repeat grades in Florida*s public 
schools at a cost of approximately $40 million (IS). According to the U. S. 
Office of Education's Digest of Educational Statistics for the year 1970, one in 
four students entering the fifth grade in the United States falls to complete high 
schoc> One study of high school dropouts shows that 45 percent of those 
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pupils who drop out are reading below sixth grade level (8), Penty's comprehen. 
sm study (//) of pupils not completing their high school career indicated that 
vu percent had reading problems. 

Other studies report Urge numbers of college students with reading diffi. 
culties Abo n 70 percent of the students entering community coUeges haw 
been identified as needing remedial help in language arts, of which reading is the 
major component (12). At the University of Florida, where almost no entering 
freshmen are below the seventieth percentUe on statewide senior placement 
tests, hundreds of students seek help from the University Reading Clinic each 
year. 

These data indicate that there is a need for planned continuation of a 
comprehensive and systematic developmental reading program for all pupUs 
beyond elementary school. Formal instruction beyond the sixth grade Is a need 
that has been recognized by persons who were not specUlists in the area since 
the early sixties (N). The availability of federal funds in the mid-sixties stimu- 
lated growth and development of many reading programs thi^ugh the middle 
and high schooi levels. 

Much information is available concerning experimental practices in secondary . 
readmg(i. 4, /^?). There is a remarkable diversity ofprograms now in operation 
One survey (6) of practices in California schools in 1968 indicated the foUowin* 
trends: ^ 

1. Schools are becoming increasingly aware of the need for structured pro- 
grams beyond the elementary grades. 

2. Most efforts are initiated by the English departments. 

3. Organization patterns are to establish a special reading class which neets 
daily for predMermined times. 

4. PupUs are selected by test scores and teacher recommendaUons; 

5. There are serious shortages of qualified personnel; 

6. Practically nothing is being done to assist with the refinement of reading 
skills in the content areas. 

7. Approximately one-third of the programs have a course of study; the 
remainder are described as haphazard or piecemeal. 

At the present time, some state departments of education, naUonal groups 
and individual school systems are attempting to improve reading and reading 
uistruction by preparing voluminous lists of behavioral objectives. WhUe these 
are useful guides from which inferences can be made, this movement neglects 
one mgredient which has often resulted in successful teaching and learning That 
ingredient is capitalizing on the purpose of the learner. 

Studies, going back to Dewey's Uboratory School at the University of 
Chicago (9), Collmg's Experiment with a Frofect Curriculum (5). the well4cnown 
eight-year study of thirty innovative secondary schools {/). plus a number of 
others, have all shown that when pupils have an opportunity to act on their own 
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purfH.>se^i and are guided by apptopriuie leaching, thoy exhibit marked superior- 
ity in learning nver pupils taugltt by methods which require acting on the 
purposes of others. Further, even thougli good evaluation studies were seldom 
found, Alexander et al. (J) repotted pupils of all ability levels, in most subject 
areas, and in grades seven through twelve have successful experiences with 
independent study where they are pursuing their own goals. 

Recognizing that guideposts of research and objective data on individualized, 
developmental programs are needed before large-scale programs are implemented 
in middle schools, the pilot program developed and tested during the past three 
years at P. K. Yonge Laboratory School has attempted to meet this need. First 
year findings were reported to middle and high schools in the state of Florida in 
an April 1^)72 monograph C), Since that time, 47 of Florida's 67 county school 
systems have sent representatives • including administrators, reading supervisors, 
teachers and counselors to one^Iay, drive-in conferences and/or four-day 
workshops designed to assist schools intereiied in implementing similar 
programs. 

The Noed for Future Resdarch 

On the basis of interest expressed by many county systems, there is a need to 
test the effectiveness of this individualized developmental reading program with 
larger numbers of students in public school settings, and to seek additional or 
different means of improving the reading skills of those pupils who did not make 
significant progress during their laboratory period. One of these needs was met 
during the 1^74 school year when four middle schools in Florida (approximately 
2,000 students) were involved in field testing the P. K. Yonge reading laboratory 
modcU 



CONCLUSION: Whatever Happened to David? 

David did not solve all of his reading problems during the six weeks of reading 
laboratory experience. In fact, he struggled through the posttest and asked 
permission to be retested because he **knew'* he had improved more than his test 
Indicated! For research purposes, the first test will be used. For David^s pur- 
poses, he will take another test. In addition, David has chosen to continue to 
come to the reading laboratory as an enrichment activity for the remainder of 
this school year. While he is at the laboratory, reading pers<mnel will continue to 
!) focus on his purposes, 2) assist him in setting and carrying out his goals. 
3) help him assume responsibility for his own growth in reading skills^ 4) involve 
him in helping relationships with his peers, 5) assure his involvement in suc- 
cesses, and 6) assist him in charting and evaluating daily progress. 

David wrote this evaluation of this progress following a post conference: 

**readen lab tock up a lot of my time but it helpt me.** 
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CHAPTER TEN 



PROBIEMS AND PRINCIPLES 
IN TEACHING 

MIDDLE SCHOOL READING 

Jane H. Catterson 

University of British Columbia 



As the previous chapters suggest, successful organization of a middle school 
reading program requires effective supervision and administration. Once the 
reading program has been organized, however, the teachers must utilize rnstruc- 
tional strategies to make it work. These strategies are the focus of this and the 

following chapters. ^ . .i. 

There are numerous problems associated with reading mstruction in the 
middle school. These can be classified into two categories: the problems that are 
old and have been with us for a long time and the problems that seem to be 
genuinely new and spring from real changes both in the content of school 
programs and in our understanding of the reading process. This chapter summa- 
rizes the most prevalent of these problems and elicits some principles of 
instruction which can serve as a foundation for the teaching of reading in the 
middle school. 

OLD PROBLEMS ^ , 

Old problems include 1 ) the central argument about whether reading is a tool 
or a basic subject, 2) cv-rtain prejudices among teachers about what constitutes 
suitable instruction at certain grade levels. 3) a tendency to substitute ritual use 
of commercial materials for programs with a sound conceptual base, and 4) an 
impatience with the characteristics of the age group. 

RtK«iTflMtToolor«Subi«?t 

The quarrel over whether every teacher should be a teacher of reading goes 
back essentially to the more basic problem of deciding whether reading is tatight 
to Improve achievement in content areas or because it forms a basic target for 
education. Those who take the "tool subject" stance look first at goals in social 
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studies, science, and mathematics and select reading instruction goals which suit 
the content areas. Those who take the otlier stance look upon the conient areas 
as no more than sources of material for teaching in reading. Thus tar. it seems 
the tool subject proponents are in the ascendancy and it is out of that fr.me of 
reference that most present programs above the primary grades are being 
developed. But one should be aware of the fact that content area teachers are at 
least subconsciously, aware of the other point of view and are ver>' sensitive to 
any slight to their subject areas. Such implied sliglits account to some extent for 

Ie!ding ''^ """^ ^^^P ''"^^"^'^ 

Prejudices Regarding Reading Instruction 

The second common problem of middle school instruction in reading are the 
notions ot teachers about what can or cannot be done with post-primarv pupils 
There seems to be a kind of folklore in the educational world that categorLs 
certain types ot instru.-tion as "primary grades."' 

One of these notions centers around the idea of "adjustment to level" of 
curriculum materials. Teachers will listen with some degree of interest to 
suggestions about how to help children read in a text teachers have placed on a 
reading list. But they frequently become stone deaf when the suggestion is made 
that certain books are totally unsuited to the reading level of the pupils they 
teach and should be dropped, at least for a specitjc group of pupils Content 
teachers otten feel that the sele<rtion of an easier text will so subvert their 
curncular goals that they refuse even to consider such an option If pupils 
cannot cope with the selected materials, the teache; may lecture, or give notes 
or^ make a tilmstrip using the materials, rather than seeking appropriate substi* 

Another concept. labeled primary school practice, is the "grouning" idea at 
least !f It miphes a difference in curriculum for different parts of the same class 
A teacher may encourage group projects where the final target behavior is about 
the same for each group. But the idea that groups within the same class might 
have different curriculum goals selected for them seems to be anathema to many 
teachers. They imagine that pupils expect goals to be the same for everyone and 
teachers become uncomfortable with having to explain a different standard for 
each group within a class. 

Commercial Programs vs. Programs with a Conceptual Base 

A third old problem .esults from lack of early program planning. Unfortu- 
nately, many reading programs are started too hastUy; they limp along for 
awhUe and then faU from sheer lack of point and direction. Generally speaking 
such programs are products of staff anxiety to get started. The programs may 
have an unadequate conceptual base, with meagre information about reading .md 
reading programs or the age group to be served. Such programs may start with a 
base in commercial materials without proper rationales for existence 
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The reason tor inadequate development of programs nuy be due to the 
shortage of trained reading personnel: the administrator - not fully aware of 
what he is doing and not entirely convinced of the need for caretul planning - 
may use a kind of press-gang approach to staffing developmental readmg classes. 
The un.orf anate teacher assigned to this task may be new to teaching and have 
no specitic knowledge of how to teach reading. This teacher may go to a reading 
conference armed with a list skills culled from texts on reading and buy 
whatever materials appear to match his skills listing. This reading teacher when 
asked about the goals of the reading program, may ofter as an answer his list ot 
commercial materials. 

In contrast, good programs are discussed in terms ol goals selected from 
across the curriculum. It would be foolish to suggest that there are easy 
S4»lutions It IS probably untrue that "something is better than nothing.* A 
hastily begun, ill-conceived program not only may do no good, it also may turn 
students against future reading programs. 



Characteristic of the Age Group 

It is always difficult to decide which of a numb :r of problems is the most 
important, the most basic, or the most troublesome. Among the top contenders 
in the "instructional problem sweepstakes" is teacher impatience with the 
middle school age group ■ which is by turns volatile, restless, angry, lazy, quiet, 
relaxed peaceable, sweet-tempered, and energetic. The middle school teacher 
naturally may long for the relative dependency of the younger child or the 
relative independence of the senior secondary school student and may attempt 
to persuade middle school pupils into one stance or the otb-Jr. The fact is, 
however, that teacher attitude and motivation are very important variables m the 
achievement of school pupils. If a teacher thinks a pupil can learn, the pupil will 
learn. Alternatively, if a teacher is convinced that a pupil is poorly adjusted or 
hopelessly weak in basic skills, any instructionalprogram may be foredoomed to 
failure A teacher may be coaxed into trying new techniques, he even may be 
captivated by obvious pupil improvement and become a convert. But this 
experiment mav be dangerous and anyone trying to persuade a reluctant teacher 
to participate in a new reading program should be aware of the potential 
daiif^rs. 

Summaty of Old Problem* 

A close look at the four old problems discussed makes it evident that they are 
all aspects of the same problem: that is, each implies a view of the primary 
grades as a place to teach basic skills and as the place where there is time to be 
less than serious about the business of education. In this view, once a child is 
nine, or ten-years-old he is ready to start the serious, contem-oriented business. 
The United States teacher of reading often is surprised to find the strict 
academic view of education surviving after thirty years of what has been called 
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the "democratization" ut* the sdiools, Canadians are not surprised, for the 
broadening of the curriculum that seems to go with technological development 
began with them only ten or twelve years ago and the struggle has barely begun. 
If the United States' experience is an example, the struggle in Canada has many 
more years to go. 

It must be added that one should probably not wish tot> hard for the time 
when the "hard line" disappears entirely from education. We are often accused 
of throwing out the baby with the bath water and of teaching more and more 
about less and less. The accusation is not unfounded. 

NEW PROBLEMS 

Not all problems of instruction have a long history. Two problem areas ha»e 
appeared in the past ten years; problems that arise from major changes in 
content area teaching, and the problems of doubts about how to utilize recent 
research in the areas of linguistics and psychology. Actually, each of these 
problems has several facets. 

ChangM in Content ArM Teaching 

Changes in content uica teaching have been tremendous in the past ten years, 
with both texts and methods affected. Since the advent of discovery learning, 
school children have been inundated with printed material when once they had a 
single text to master; and they are expected to read widely in many books in an 
independent learning approach, where once they were guided, structured, and 
drilled in the acquisition of a basic set of facts and skills. Add to this the fact 
that many books are written in language patterns quite different from the 
patterns in which social studies and science books were written a few years ago 
and one realizes that the new curricula present quite new problems in the 
teaching of reading. 

Consider that content books are being written in new patterns. Until recently, 
both social studies and science books were written in a simple informational 
pattern. For this logical exposition pattern, reading specialists recommend read- 
ing by the Survey-Question-Read method - Robin'on's technique (12) designed 
to search out main ideas first and details later. Although some adjustments are 
suggested to accommodate experiments to be read in the science texts, on the 
whole the SQR technique works well for information-oriented materials. 

Mathematics presents a different set of reading problems, with both expla.ia- 
tions and problems requiring reading guidance. In the past, teachers seemed to 
present explanations orally and leave only word problffns to be dealt with by 
the children independently. Reading specialists, therefore, developed a set of 
guide questions (see Chapter 16) to fill the bill and to be used with the word 
problems of the science books. This greatly changed set of materials In science, 
math, and social studies posed new problems for those providing reading guid- 
ance. New science, with its proposition-proof kind of writing pattern does not 
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yield lis meaning well within the SQR method; no one has developed a system- 
atu- way ot* getting at a lab te\i; the bulk of the problems in new math are not 
word probUnns; and even the social studies book, although it retains its informa- 
tion-centered pattern, has a new look and presents much more graphic material 
than it did formerly. Does this graphic material reduce the reading problem or 
increase it? Certainly it cfmiges the problem and such changes must be taken 
into account in the teaching ot reading in social studies. 

Printed material to be used has also changed. Consider the change in the 
curriculum materials as **discovery learning" has become the acc-. *^ target 
behavicr. At one time, mastery of a single text was considered a Die goal. 
Reading specialists said that children should be helped to read a ^u.^c text, be 
given vocabulary practice, be guided in silent reading, and be helped with study 
tiotetaking. Now many texts are made available for children to read; the 
information is to be used in discussion periods or for reports and research 
papers. New problems which result may concern what vocabulary should be 
taught, whether one should obtain at least one text from which to teach the 
basic readmg skills, whether study notetaking is worth teaching, and how much 
time should be given to guiding the production of reports and research papers. 
Teachers may be torn between their desire to put students into contact with 
many interesting topics and their suspicion that it is foolish to continue to assign 
wide reading and reporting when students are unable to perform these tasks 
adequately. The teachers may ask. How much time sltould be devoted to 
teaching the skills of discovery learning and how much to discovery learning 
itselt\' Are they different? 

A third problem relates to the fact that schools have signed only ari uneasy 
truce with the discovery method idea. At an ASCD Conference, Bruner {.?) 
seemed to suggest that he was **backing off* from the discovery approach, 
having concluded that the aj^proach assumes certain student motivation middle- 
class values not apparent in all schools. Ausubel (/) seemed to be convinced 
from the beginning that discovery as a broad overall approach is inefficient for 
older pupils. We must be aware, then, that although certain curriculum changes 
may be new, more may come shortly. Reading teachers would do well to be 
flexibly ready. 

Utilizing Recent Research 

To add i^ the problems of new curricula, we have the problem of new 
research which is difficult to pui into practice. The bulk of this research has 
been in linguistic*; and psychology. Some linguists are suggesting that a child's 
oral language is S4i basic and close to him that rejection of his language represents 
rejection of the child himself. It is proposed, therefore, that books and other 
instructional materials He prepared in the reader's natural language. Wliile the 
idea has appeal, we must ask certain questions. Would we be preparing certain 
segments of society to read specialized forms of writing that would be unlikely 
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to be accepted by the scholarly community? Would we be shutting some people 
out from the formalized language of literacy which, at the upper levels, is quite 
unlike natural spoken language? Can we utilize the linguists' research on oral 
language in an instructional program? 

The area of transformational grammar is an area of linguistic theory little 
used by reading people. Chomsky's work has had an impact on the field of 
writing and some research has been done in exploring the implications for 
comprehension of the deep structure notion. Fagan (6), Robertson (//), and 
Smith (14) concluded that exercises directed at analyzing written sentence 
patterns would be valuable in improving reading comprehension of sentences. 
However, that research has not yet been reflected in the teaching materials on 
the market. 

Similarly, Pike {10) and Christensen (4) have been working in the field of 
rhetoric - structures in English beyond the sentence - as an avenue to improv- 
ing composition, but only a little work hai been done by reading specialists to 
explore the significance of their work in teaching comprehension of paragraphs. 

Some research in the area of psychology and measurement may mislead us. 
Certain standardized reading tests yield scores that may be seriously misleading 
when taken literally and applied as having valid relationship to materials used at 
particular grade levels. We have discovered that standardized test scores seem to 
overestimaie reading levv'l by at least a full grade (S) and some researchers 
suggest that only cloze tests (V) will give us answers about student performance 
in specific books. But can we, given discovery learning and multiple tests, hope 
to utilize such information in the average sciiool situation? 

Obviously, this listing of recent research could be much longer. The Items 
included are selected as being among the most interesting and perhaps most in 
need of attention. 

FUNDAMENTAt PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION 

What principles for good instruction can be elicited from the foregoing 
statement of problems? It is proposed that the instructional problems in middle 
school reading will be reduced to a manageable minimum if the program is based 
on the following principles. Instructional programs should 1 ) he research based, 
2) be problem centered in the content areas, 3) adhere to i principle of planned 
obsolescence, 4) dif card all preconceptions about wha is suitable for any spe- 
cific population, 5) adopt a stance that regards the characteristic volatility of the 
age group as a strength rather than a weakness, and 6) implement instruction 
which is both differentiated and enriched. 

A RiSiaroh Bast 

If programs are to have a sound conceptual base, they must be buUt on what 
we know from research about the reading process, existing good practice and 
programs, the characteristics and needs of the age group, and national curricu- 
lum goals for the age group. Added to broad-based research must be local 
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rese;*rch and assessment of existing practice and programs in the local schools, 
the characteristics and needs of the local age group, and loal community goals 
for the age group. Without both kinds of basic knowledge, the foundations of a 
program are likely to be shaky. 

it will be obvious that what is being urged is a serious attempt by both 
teachers and administrators to look at the literacy problem full-face and recog- 
nize it as a problem that cannot be solved with cosmetic half-measures. Proper 
funding, trained teachers, and energetic leadership involved in constant study of 
the Held are demanded. 

Probltmf Ctnttring in tttt Contftnt ArMt 

The second principle states that programs should center around real problems 
in the content areas, use real books as vehicles for instruction and include 
intradisciplinary planning with all subject area teachers. The problem of limiting 
instruction to commercial packages has already been discussed. Such packages 
have a i^ole to play in helping content teachers become accustomed to teadiing 
reading and to structuring their thinking as they guide students through instruc- 
tion. Once teachers have become familiar with strategies and have had some 
practice in using them, they can teach reading in their own selected texts and 
gradually move away from the need for canned exercises. Unless real books 
become the vehicle for teaching and real tasks become the focus of instruction, 
students will fail to make the connection between reading and study processes. 

Equally important is an ongoing dialogue between and within subject areas. 
Berkey (2) reported that in her situation, it was decided that English teachers 
should do basic teaching in outlining first and that other teachers would 
apltaliie on the skill later within certain guidelines all had agreed upon; and 
Gates (7) reported on interdisciplinary teaching of the novel Such concerted 
action makes a distinct impact on students and the cumulative effect is greater 
than might be expected. 

Riimii} ObfoifsetiKt 

A third principle for instruction, and probably the hardest to adhere to, is 
that it should be based on a principle of planned obsolescence. It should use 
current materials, focus on current problems, and avoid expenditure of large 
sums for equipment or materials that may not be of long range value. Actually, 
this principle Is based on awareness of the fact that changes In information In all 
of the subject fields come rapidly and printed materials may be outdated in a 
short time. Add to this the fact that discovery methods already have had some 
doubts cast on them and one becomes aware that reading programs must keep in 
mind the past, the present, and the future. 

Diicarding P»«eanc«hrad Notkint About ttit SultibiUty of Ciitaiii tdMS 

The notion that certain types of instructional practice belong to the primary 
school can be a handicap in developing post*primary programs. Good middle 



school programs will operate on the principle that no practice belongs to any 
specific level of education but should be utilized if it seems to produce a 
desirable result. 

Capital iting on tht CharactMiittcs of tha Agt Group 

As a final principle, it is suggested that the volatility of the age group should 
be considered a strength rather than a weakness. The budding and maturing 
adolescent has problems enough in coping with society without being faced with 
school instruction that seeks to curb his energy and narrow his focus. Planners of 
the instructional program should utilize the uniqueness of the age group and 
channel its energizing force into creative instruction. Participating teachers 
should become acquainted with their middle school children and team to enjoy 
working with them; no less involvement will do. 

Critirit for Practiet 

Teachers need a kind of matrix of factors to consider in rai . their daily 
lessons and no model seems more complete more clear cut than the one 
presented by Durrell (5). 

Essentially, Durrelfs scheme is based on the idea that, given an interested 
teacher and a suitable choice of content, lessons should provide for either 
differentiation of instruction or enrichnwnt of instruction or both. He enlarged 
on these two basic ideas in this pattern: 

A. Differentiation of instruction 

1 . Adjust to level of skills ability 

2. Adjust to strength and weakness in skills learning 

3. Provide for self-<tirection in selecting practices 

4. Provide for varied progress rates 

B. Knrichment of Instruction 

1 . Assure understandings: facts, concepts, principles 

2. integrate learning into thinking and action 

3. Develop initiative and independence 

4. Assure growth in pertonat^social abilities 

Scribner (/.?) used the above scale as a basis for directing teachers* attention 
to possible strengths and weaknesses in their dally classroom lessons and found 
that, over the space of a year, it helped greatly in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. The scale apparently gave point and direction to teacher^onsultant discus- 
sion of instruction while reducing the emotional loading that can Interfere with 
discussion when personality, manner, dress, or voice are factors in evaluation, 

CONCLUSION 

Reading instruction in the middle school is fraught with difficulties and 
problems. However. If teachers remain vigilant for the problems and implement 
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the basic principles described above d% well as the slrategies described in 
subsequent chapters, reading will he tauglit effectively in the middle school. 
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A great and continuing American educational tragedy is that our schools are 
continuing to release large numbers of pupils at all levels who read below the 
minima! levels of functional literacy. This tragedy is compounded when these 
same pupils perceive their schooling as a waste, become alienatedt and finally 
contribute to a dissonance which may interfere with ihe schooPs efforts to 
educate students at all levels. Perhaps the middle school concept can be a 
positive factor in alleviating the problem. This chapter explores ways in which 
the middle school, because of its unique nature, can come closer to delivering on 
the promise of American educators to teach every Individual to read. 



THE DISABLED READER AND REMEDIAL EFFORTS 

Historically, the disabled reader has been defmed as one who functions 
significantly below his expected level of reading achievement as related to 
relative mental abilities and past opportunity to learn. Two texts that provide 
the major classifications of reading problems^ as welt as techniques for diag* 
nosing and remedying them, are Harris* How to Increase Reading AbtUty (2) and 
Bond and Tinker^s Reading Difficuities: Their Diagnosis and Qyrrection (/), 

Many attempts have been made to understand why certain pupils from all 
socioeconomic groups become underachievers in reading. In the middle 1950$, it 
was loudly trumpeted that reading failure was largely due to inadequate ap- 
proachcs to beginning reading instruction. Pupils simply were not taught prop- 
erly in grade one. Extensive studies done in the 1960s tended to negate that 
belief, since it was demonstrated that a sizable minority of pupils fell behind 
their peers in measured readii^g performance regardless of the approaches used in 
beginning instructioii. 
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The Cau$a of Reading Disabittty 

A great percentage of the disuibled readers in American schools might be 
described simply as normal children who have fallen behind the norm at which 
most children master the word recognition skills in reading. Perhaps these 
disabled readers are developmentally incapable of responding to instruction in 
the visual or auditory aspects of word recognition. Unfortunately for them, 
heav>' emphasis is placed on the mechanical skills of teaching reading in the 
primary grades, with emphasis decreasing past grade one. Furthermore, the 
stigma of inadequacy or failure is attached to these learners at an early stage in 
their school experience and upon reaching middle grades, they must compete 
with more able learners who already have mastered the mechanical aspects of 
reading and are automatic lUy utilizing basic skills in reading for pleasure and 
information. The slower developer may be called **disab!ed'* and may be singled 
out for special remedial help. Soon he is aware of his deficiencies and becomes 
sensitive to his inability to meet teacher and parent expectations. Ironically, 
since reading is the key element in so many areas of the curriculum, this child^s 
reading deficit may result in a form of punishment through low grades due to 
failures to do tasks which were quite impossible in the first place because of his 
reading deficit. 

Principfet of Remedhitioii 

Whatever the reasons for the existence of the reading problem initially, by the 
nme a pupil is in the intermediate grades, there is good evidence that he will 
show continued reading growth if he has continuing instruction in reading. The 
basic strategy for improving his reading status is not particularly complicated^ It 
calls for placing in his hands material thn I ) is of interest to him, 2) is written in 
a vocabulary that does not overtax his word recognition proficiency, and 
}) contains concepts within his range of understanding. While the learner is 
reading to satisfy some need or to accomplish a purpose such as enjoying a good 
story or securing information, the teacher strives to improve the leamer^s word 
recognition skills, expand his vocabulary, and develop his ability to comprehend 
or understand what he reads. The intent is to provide ample opportunity for the 
learner to read and be reinforced in desirable habit patterns while reading. 

Some genera] principles of remediation follow: I) accept the reader at his 
level of performance; 2) utilize the reader*s intrinsic interests when presenting 
reading-related learning tasks; 3) Insure immediate learner success and maintain a 
favorable balance of successes and failures; 4) illuminate, perhaps even magnify, 
each gain the learner makes; and S) avoid unfavorable comparisons of the 
learner's performance with that of other pupils. 

Remedial reading teachers know that offering remedial assistance in an 
isolated setting is not effective. Helping the disabled reader in any significant 
manner calls for an interrelationship between the remedial help the pupil 
receives and the instructional program he experiences throughout the school 
day. The frustration in remedial reading is that often the positive features 
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outlined above cun be applied only for the limited time the pupil is in the 
remedial setting, while the rest of the school day is spent in classes where: l)he 
is e\i>ecicd to perform at grade level in reading; 2) the type of reading he is 
asked to do is not of interest to him; 3) he is directed to complete reading and 
wrtiing assignments that he is not equipped to complete; 4) every task he 
attempts turns out to be incomplete or incorrectly done; and 5) the quality of 
his work is compared unfavorably with that of others. 

THE MIDDLE SCHOOL - NEW OPTIONS 

In principle, the middle school should provide the ultimate learning situation 
which every remedial reading teacher seeks. Characteristics include: l)a focus 
on the needs of the pupil as an individual rather than a focus on arbitrarily 
determined content areas; 2) flexibility in starting and scheduling that enables 
pupils with learning problems to be in smaller groups and receive instructional 
attention from specialists; 3) provi;;ion for staff planning time and intercom- 
munication to encourage close coordination of all instructional efforts for 
problem learners; and 4) assessment and record keeping that enables teachers to 
evaluate pupils on the basis of their individual patterns of growth rather than on 
normative comparisons. 

The middle school is a type of structure where the arbitrary lockstep or 
graded-ladder concept can be played down by those teaching in the school. 
Subject matter specialists, since they are working with younger children and 
instructing in coordinated team situations with reading teachers, can modify 
their grade level normative reading expectations and provide differentiated 
reading and writing assignments consistent with what their individual students 
are able to do. In the middle school, the concepts which are important to a 
particular subject area can be presented by a specialist using demonstration 
techniques, films, tllmstrips, field trips, and various activity projects. The tradi* 
tional self-contained classroom teacher often feels he must depend on his 
students, reading the available textbooks because he either does not know the 
field well enough to use other devices or he lacks time to prepare and use other 
instructional devices. The middle school teacher need not be dependent on 
textbooks and on the lecture-discussion approach in presenting his course. The 
middle school teacher^s orientation (if he understands and accepts the middle 
school guidelines in contrast to the traditional secondary schooPs mode of 
operation) is to utilize his expertise in his content discipline to develop students* 
awareness of their own world and to develop their general language and reason- 
ing abilities. The content teacher in a middle school should be aware that pupils 
will be exposed more than once to the content areas. The teachers* first concern, 
then, should center around the processes of science, social studies, or mathe- 
matics. These processes are of consequence to ten- to fourteen*year<oids as they 
attempt to understand themselves in relation to their current experiences in a 
complex world. 
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The middle school pupil usually is nut career oriented nor is he ready to 
single out and pursue an area iif study through senior high school and college. A 
ten- to fourteen-year-old's perception of his world may change rapidly. He 
becomes susceptible to peer pressure, and peer group interests are easily influ- 
enced by current fads and media-ielated topics of interest. The middle school 
boy may exhibit excessive interest in ice hockey during the hockey season. The 
middle school girl may become obsessed with a current teeny-bopper singing 
idoL In terms of susceptibility to peer pressure and media determined interests, 
disabled readers do not differ f rom the high achiever. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL READING TEACHER 

Too often middle grade pupils are singled out because of reading difficulties 
and assigned to special class sections where they spend their time working with 
kits of reading materials and sets of skill building workbooks. Such reading 
classes are based on a distorted understanding of assumptions that have some 
validity. 

the of Materials > 

One such assumption is that disabled readers need to practice reading in 
materials at '*their level.** Science Research Associate's Readhig Laboratorie$\ 
Barnell-Loft's Getting the Main Idea, Drawing Conclusions, or Using the Con- 
text, and Teacher's College Press' Standard Test Lessons in Reading are all 
examples of skill building exercises that can be fitted to the reading level of 
disabled readers at middle grade levels. Unfortunately, when such materials 
become the total program, the principle of reading at level is completely 
overbalanced by the material's cold impersonahty and lack of relevance to the 
world the reader sees around him. 

The Role of OraJ Redding 

A second related assumption is that by the middle grades, readers should be 
doing all silent reading because silent reading excellence is immeasurably more 
impiHtant to the mature reader than oral reading proficiency. Here again, a valid 
assumption may be used to justify practices that are detrimental to reading 
improvement. The disabled reader, whose problem is likely to be grounded in 
inefficient word recognition skills, is often reinforced only in bad habit patterns 
as he reads silently in skill building materials. His ability to answer multiple 
choice questions and to keep a record of an acceptable percentage of correct 
answers to these questions may not be related at all to the fluency, rhythm, and 
accuracy of his actual reading. 

Reading teachers should be advised that oral reading, judiciously practiced, is 
an indispensable tool to use in instruction of the poor reader who needs to 
establish a workable pattern of word recognition approaches. Oral reading 
rhythm and fluency are valid indicators of silent reading performance. Some able 
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learners can dispense with oral reading practice as they acquire silent reading 
skills. Disabled readets in the middle school range, however, cannot dispense 
with directed oral reading activities. To do so may limit them forever to 
hit-or-miss- patterns of inaccurate silent reading performance. 

Often, the disabled middle grade reader cannot maintain attention for long 
periods of silent reading; and when he is compelled to do so, he resorts to 
skipping or miscalling words, guessing at answers, and generally reinforcing other 
undesirable habit patterns. The basic teaching strategy to alter his pattern of 
behavior is to wean him into the silent reading of increasingly longer segments of 
material by interspersing oral and silent reading gradually. The teacher should 
ask carefully directed questions preceding the reading and afterward he should 
check for reading accuracy. An inappropriate strategy for the reader who is still 
erratic in word recognition approaches is the old practice of introducing an 
article to be read silently in its entirety and later to be reread orally in response 
to specific questions. At low levels of performance, such as a sixth grader with 
second grade level skills, only a sentence or two read silently may be appropriate. 

The nature of teacher directed questioning as it relates to the difficulty of the 
reading material can also influence the fluency of a given reader. Preceding 
reading, the use of questions containing the exact words of the excerpt to be 
read seems to enable the learner to read difficult material with more acceptable 
fluency than otherwise might be expected, 

Chof 'id of Rddding Material 

'Ine substance of what is read must be considered along with the readability 
of material. Babyish-appearing books or artificially written, vocabulary con- 
trolled materials are not likely to interest middle grade pupils. The reading 
teacher should appreciate the legitimate value of using popular or library reading 
material as part of the reading improvement program. Disabled seventh and 
eighth grade readers who were carefully helped through a paperback version of 
Jonathan Livingston Seaf:utl at the peak of that bestseller's popularity, enjoyed a 
new status of participation in the "real world of reading** which mver could be 
realized through typical anthologies of skill builders, 

Rtcraational Reading 

It is common practice in middle grades to encourage recreational reading 
during part of the time assigned for general reading improvement. To keep a 
wide variety of attractive books (especially paperbacks) in the classroom and 
provide opportunity for reading without teacher intervention, are laudable 
practices for those readers who have a level of independence and can read 
accurately and with a high degree of understanding. It is hard for many middle 
grade teachers to accept the fact that lengthy free-reading periods for severely 
disabled cases actually may be counterproductive. These learners may not have 
developed independent reading levels and to encourage them to spend significant 
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amounts of school time in recreational reading is not only to ask them to waste 
time but also to engage in the very practices that must be eliminated before they 
can move ahead to mature reading status. Middle grade reading specialists cannot 
assume that everyone learns to read just by reading; all students io not. 

Content Mitarial 

Content material from subject matter classes is a source for legitimate 
learning activities in any reading improvement program, especially in a middle 
school setting, Reading teachers should solicit vocabulary lists and reading 
assignments from content teachers to serve as part of the ingredients of the 
reading class. This is not to imply that the reading specialist should teach the 
science or social studies concepts, but the use of current topics and assignments 
from the content classes can be used to demonstrate the interrelationship 
between the training in the reading class and the reading called for in other 
settings. After all, science terms call for the application of word analysis 
principles, and what better words to use for a lesson in structural analysis or 
syllabication than those from the current science unit? Such an effort keeps the 
reading specialist alerted to his dual responsibility of helping disabled readers 
survive with whatever level of skills they possess while also upgrading their 
overall reading achievement, 

Ustenins as an Instructional Tachnique 

Finally, the reading specialist needs to remain aware of the place of listening 
training as an adjunct to reading improvement activities for the disabled reader. 
Although the nature of the students* reading problems necessitates that reading 
practice focus on his attempts to pick up literal meaning, the areas of drawing 
inferences and critically evaluating ideas must continue to receive attention. If 
the reader's mechanical reading skills are very low, critical thinking processes 
usually applied in reading may have to be presented and reviewed for him 
through listening avenues. Listening and reading practice materials should be 
selected at equivalent difficulty levels. Transfer of training is most likely to 
occur when the two learning situations are similar. Disabled readers very often 
have difficulty applying a principle learned in one setting to similar situation in 
another somewhat different setting. The special reading teacher's listening im* 
provement efforts should aim at minimizing problems in transfer. Recording 
discussions of reading assignments and replaying them so that questions and 
comments can be classified as to type by the students themselves would be one 
use of listening to sharpen reading comprehension skills. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONTENT TEACHER 

While the reading specialist assumes the greatest amount of responsibility in 
correcting the reading deficiencies of the severely disabled reader, the content 
teacher can also help. In cooperation with the reading teacher, the content 
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teacher can implement several strategies which will give the disabled reader a 
better chance of surviving and ultimately of becoming a competent reader. 

Setting RMsonable Expwtatipiif 

The subject matter teacher must understand that poor readers are not 
malingerers when they are unable to perform reading tasks which most children 
can perform. The content teacher must learn what each student can do and must 
avoid criticism of his crippled readers. Once a teacher identifies the capabilities 
of individual pupils, he then can establish performance objectives and expect 
reasonable standards of accuracy in return. In setting these expectations, the 
content teacher should make use of a pupiPs past experiences as reported by the 
reading specialist and other teachers. One recommended device in a content class 
is simply to give, at an early meeting, a reading text assignment with accom- 
panying questions. The teacher calls each individual to his desk to read excerpts 
quietly from the selection. The teacher can quickly differentiate those who can 



a|id cannot cope, at least mechanically, with the reading and he can obtain some 
estimate of the range of proficiency within the group, 

Coordifuition with ths Reading Program 

In introducing technical vocabulary, the content teacher should make a 
concerted effort to use the same diacritical marks that are used by the reading 
and language arts teachers. He should supply these teachers with vocabulary lists 
accompanying each unit and explain the nature of the reading assignments. 
Hopefully, these assignments will be differentiated based on the reading perfor- 
mance of iho^ in the classes; nevertheless, the reading teachers should use them 
as a basis fo* correlating the efforts to teach individual pupils, especially those 
with problems that set them apart from the group norm. 



Where the reading of certain text material is deemed essential, there is 
nothing wrong with grouping better readers with weaker readers, asking the 
fluent readers to read the material aloud, and arranging whole group and small 
group discussion of the concepts. Other techniques include tape recording a 
better reader's oral reading of assigned chapters and encouraging disabled readers 
to read silently along with the tape while listening with headphones. Differcn- 
tiated assignments for poor readers might require them to read only selected key 
passages. The important thing is to distinguish between inability to understand 
the concepts and inability to read the concepts in the first place. A teacher 
should be clear in his own mind whether he is making an effort to teach a 
subject*related concept or is attempting to improve the content reading ability 
of his students. For many of the students, the concept will have to be presented 
through some avenue other than reading. In addition, varied materials or differ- 
entiated levels of questions will have to be given to the class if each individual is 
to make some gain from the reading task (i). 
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Encouraging Transfer 

The content teacher who is concerned about improving the reading of his 
middle grade pupils will relate his discussion and other teaching presentations 
directly to the assigned reading segments, illustrating how the pupils might have 
gleaned this tac? or that principle from a specific bit of reading. Here again, the 
teacher is not assuming that transfer of training automatically occurs but is 
continually sliowing how learnings conveyed in one medium or setting are 
related to learnings derived through reading sources. The disabled reader, espe- 
cially, needs this explanation of how sources tie together since this reader's 
problem otten is the inability to relate one learning with another. 

Selecting IVfateriali 

The content teacher who really wants to encourage reading tor reading*s sake 
in his subject area must seek reading materials that vary in readability; he must 
select S4)me books which are less complex, better illustrated, and which utilize a 
less difficult vocabulary to convey vAid principles. Weak readers may be encour- 
aged to read these easier materials; but the content instructor should remain 
alert to the fact that there are likely to be some in his classes who will not be 
able to read any material presented without direct assistance, no matter how 
easy it appears to the teacher. 

Testing 

A tlnal area is that of testing or measuring whether concepts have been 
mastered. Poor readers are also poor spellers and writers. Questions will have to 
be read aloud for the disabled readers and possible answers will need to be listed 
on the board or provided on the answer sheet so that spelling does not interfere 
in the student^s answering correctly. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

A sober look at reality dictates that middle school enthusiasts remain aware 
that devices such as team teaching and modular scheduling in no way change the 
nature of the task called for in teaching reading to those who are least able to 
inductively master the mechanics of reading. The middle school may provide a 
climate where basic, good teaching practices are more Ukely to flourish than in 
other school structures designed for the ten- to fourteen-year-old age range. If 
disabled readers are better served in the middle school, it wilt be because skill 
oriented reading teachers and subject matter oriented content teachers coordi- 
nate their efforts so that the best features of each orientation are brought to 
bear on the needs of problem learners. An empathetic teacher, who exhibits a 
workmanlike, dedication to meeting the needs of thesy pupils, cannot be sup* 
planted by complex organizational schemes and lists of good intentions. The 
middle school concept is still young and a clear record has not yet been 
established regarding its impact. Happiness is seeing this venture live up to its 
promise. 
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A TECHNiaUE FOR TEACHING 
WORD IDENTIFICATiON 
IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

Ernest Adams 
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Difficulty in word recognition- the inability to identify and pronounce 
words without hesitation, he probably possesses the prerequisite decoding skills 
middle school. This deficiency must be corrected. Several suggestions are made 
in the previous chapter and an additional technique is offered here. 



BACKGROUND TO WORD IDENTIFICATION 

It is difficult to present new statements or data which wilt assist middle 
school teachers in instructing their pupils in word recognition techniques. For 
decades, reading scholars have theorized about word recognition for pre- 
schoolers, first graders, adolescents, the verbally handicapped, and the culturally 
deprived. Each theory proposes a new gimmick which teachers saddle and ride 
with enthusiastic faith. But, as the ride becomes familiar and saddle sores 
develoo, the theories are discarded in frustration and confusion. This leads to 
turiied-off learners who are accused of laziness, innate ignorance, ethnic stu- 
pidity, or dyslexic tendencies. 

One of the difficulties is that word identification is a complex task Involving 
skills a learner must master if he is to become a proficient reader. These skills 
can be grouped in the two categories of word recognition and word analysis. As 
Duffy and Sherman (/) state, "A reader memorizes some words - learns to 
instantly identify them at sight - and this is a recognition skill. Other words 
must be examined for known elements and then pronounced. This requires an 
analysis of v/ords." 

Although a significantly large number of students acquire these skills with no 
apparent difficulty, many others do not develop word identification skills easily. 
One has to look no further than any given middle school classroom to discover 
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pupiU whostf eyes are ciMitinually cloudy with confusion as they attempt to look 
at written symbols and provide accurate oral responses. 

University libraries are well stocked with research reports in the area of word 
identification development. The bulk of these efforts investigate various traits of 
the learner and his level of achievement or the desirability of one method of 
instruction as opp^ised to another. However, these attempts have not signifl* 
cantly improved the instructional behavior of classroom teachers as they try to 
elicit proper respi>nses from their pupils. Nor have the voluminous reports on 
various methods clarified the issue of which mode of instruction is proper. So 
many approaches have been billed as (he way, the truth, and the life that it is no 
wonder teachers and pupils are confused. 

This chapter does not attempt to provide a detailed report on phonetics, 
whole word recognition, and the various commercial programs which could be 
used. The intent is to provide middle school content area teachers with a 
technique for helping their students identify words, even though these teachers 
may have little interest in providing instruction in the basic skills* (This is no 
criticism of content teachers; they naturally tend to be content-oriented rather 
than skilloriented.) The intricate details of the various facets of word recogni- 
tion are avoided because poor readers at the middle school level are often so 
turned off by their disability that they are unable to give the task the required 
psychological attention while also trying to learn the content subject. Such 
students have turned off their *'Dick and Jane receptors" and they need 
specialized help which the content teacher is unprepared to provide. 

Many detlcient readers are receptive to the content which their teachers 
present; they are interested in history and science. The conflict arises when the 

teacher says, "Now, class, turn to page 24 and read Since the student is 

unable to pronounce some of the words on page 24 and subsequent pages, he 
resists this activity. 

While the content teacher cannot eliminate completely sudt word recognition 
difficulties, there are psychological elements that can be manipulated to assist 
pupils in learning the correct association between the printed word and its oral 
response. These elements are applicable to content area classrooms and are called 
mcaningfutness ^nd familiarization training. 

THEORETICAL ROLE OF FAMILIARIZATION 

Simply stated, meanittgjulness and familiarization refer to the degree of 
meaning or the amount of famitiariiy which the student associates with what he 
is to learn. The more familiar he is with a concept, the easier he will learn that 
concept. 

Several researchers support this notion. Underwood and Schulz felt that 
the familiarization process made responses more available during the learning 
trials that followed, while Mandler (2), sees pretraining on the desired response 
as an exercise that decreases the probability of error as what is to be learned 
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becomes more integrated or familiar to the subject. Such research indicates that 
familiarization reduces the number of alternatives to the learned one and reduces 
the jieparate information elicited by the components of the familiarized item, 
thereby making them ntore integrated and available during learning. This is 
illustrated in Figure t in which the words shown within the circle are the ones to 
be learned by the subject; familiarization training isolates the words to be 
learned within the circle o\ the student's memory, excluding all other possible 
responses. Hence, the teaming is facilitated. 




FIGURE 1 



The theory indicates that stimulus items to be learned become more distinc- 
tive as they become familiar. This conclusion leads one to hypothesize that a 
student might learn to identify a written word more readily if he were familiar 
with the shape or meaning of tlie word. This hypothesis, tested by the author in 
l'>6^, indicated that words which are highly meaningful are learned more rtadily 
than less meaningful words and that familiarization training resulted in familiar 
words being learned with greater ease than mere unfamiliar words. 

APPLICATION IN CONTENT CLASSROOMS 

The experiment cited suggests that words which generate the greatest number 
of associations - or that are most meaningful or most familiar - will be 
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identified most easily in print. What is the implication of this for the middle 
school content teacher who wants to help a poor reader to Identify more words 
in his reading? 

One immediate implication would seem to be that the teacher should encour- 
age the student to talk. The meaningfulness or association value of a word rises 
and falls to the degree that the learner has had experience with the word and one 
good way to gain such experience is to talk about it. 

A student who has had little or no verbal background regarding the word 
deftsiry cannot be expected to give a maximum psychological effort to remem- 
bering that the tetters d^^n-s-i't-y produce the sound of the word density. How 
many verbal situations can be invented to increase a given word^s association 
value for a given middle school student? The answer depends upon the individual 
teach n^s creativity in developing as many different associations as possible for 
new words. Before he creates associations, the teacher must first decide which 
words are to be learned. This usually can be done by selecting those words in 
each content unit which in the past have proved to be the most difficult for 
students to learn. Once the words are selected, the teacher must devote some 
time and effort to planning how he will elicit associations with the words in 
order to familiarize students with them. 

Eliciting such respi^nses can be as elaborate or as simple as the teacher wishes 
or as the occasion demands. In the most elementary form, familiarization 
training only involves telling the student orally what he is to be presented in 
writing, saying* '*John, tomorrow you are going to learn to read the words 
condense, tripod, and violate'* At a higher level* a discussion could be developed 
in which the many implications of each word are cited by the student as a means 
for tying many associations to the word. The teacher can further enhance the 
process by demonstrating how something is condensed or by showing the 
student a tripod or by illustrating the word vioUtte through role playing. At still 
a higher leveK the words to be learned can be put on tape so that students can 
preview and become familiar with the words to be teamed the next day. A tape 
which simply lists words one after another* however* will probably not hold the 
student's attention, ft is more helpful to include background music* ridiculous 
comedy* or other devices which will excite the middle school student. An 
example of the script for one such tape follows: 

"This is the control tower. Ready yourself for take-off (sound of 
airplane) **The words for today are tripod and violate. Ok, now we're 
airborne. Isn*t it neat? Oops? Watch out? Grab your tripod holding the 
gun and shoot back. Wow* I really never thought that Oklahoma would 
actually violate the air space of Texas?** 

Ridiculous? ft certainly is. But nevertheless* it is familiarization training 
which is fun while it is being done and which is profitable the next day when the 
students are asked to learn to identify these words in their reading. 
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CONCLUSION 

Word recognition is a real problem for the content area teacher since students 
in his classes often cannot read basic textbook words. The problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the teacher has neither the training nor the lime to 
correct such reading deficiencies within the class. Consequently, he needs a 
technique which is highly effective and can be applied with relative ease. 

The concept of familiarization training meets this need. While this technique 
is not a cure-all for word recognition problems, it does have the advantage of 
being particularly applicable to the terminology commonly found in the content 
areas while demanding a Utile imagination and persistence on the part of the 
teacher. For middle school pupils who arc frustrated and tired of having to learn 
to read and for the teacher who has about reached the end of his rope with 
students who cannot pronounce the words in their textbooks, meaningfulness 
and familiarization training offer some hope. 
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IMPROVING ACHIEVEMENT 

THROUGH DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION 

Gerald 6. Duffy and George B. Sherman 
Michigan State University 



Much has been said in previous chapters about the individual differences found 
among students in the middle school. In the five classes and approximately ISO 
individuals he meets in a typical school day, the teacher will fmd that some 
students are bored in class, some lack the basic experience background to handle 
the content, others cannot efficiently identify the words in the textbook, and 
still others cannot find the answer to comprehension questions even when they 
can pronounce the words. The implication is that the teacher should differen* 
tiate instruction to accommodate these differences. 

The middle school teacher, however, is seldom prepared for this task. While 
he may have heard about individual di^erences in college, his preservice training 
focused primarily on subject matter content and rudimentary pedagogical skills 
such as lesson planning. Rarely was he provided with a strategy or a model for 
individualizing his content in terms of the student differences confronting him. 

This lack of training starts an all too common cycle among middle school 
teachers. First, because he has not been presented with differentiating strategies, 
the teacher often uses his favorite university professor as his model, instructing 
the class as if all middle school students were alike in terms of interest^ 
intelligence, background, and reading skills. Because this method does not 
succeed, he becomes frustrated, blaming his failure on the students or the 
elementary school from which they came or the class load or some other factor. 
Having thus rationalized his failure, he continues to teach as he was taught; he 
confronts more frustration and becon^s more adamant in his rationalizing* 

One has to sympathize with teachers caught in this cycle. While the situation 
may be understandable, it is not tolerable. We cannot ignore those children who 
do not happen to fit our preconceived mold of what a middle sdtool student 
ought to be« This chapter presents an ahernative. Specifically, the differences 
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which influence content learning in a typical middle school class are identified, a 
strategy for differentiating instruction in terms of these differences is developed^ 
and a model for organizing and managing such differentiated instruction is 
provided. 

HOW DO MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS DIFFER? 

Middle school students differ in numerous waya. They are different sizes, 
shapes, colo. and personalities. The middle school teacher^s major concern^ 
however, is not with these differences but with those which affect learning of 
the subject matter content. These differences include decoding, background 
experience, interest, and comprehension, ^ 

Differences in decodmg abilities. The term decoding commonly refers to the 
student's ability to identify the words on a printed page,* While it is often a 
shattering revelation to the neophyte teacher, the fact is that some middle 
school children cannot recognize and pronounce many of the words in the 
textbook being used. These children may be labeled nonreaders by ^he teacher^ 
although it is rare that such students cannot read at alL The precise difficuhy is 
that they cannot pronounce the words in that particular textbook. Deficiencies 
in decoding often directly affect the learning of content since, in many middle 
school classrooms, all students are expected to read a single textbook. Whenever 
a student is expected to read, ability to decode at the level at which the text is 
written becomes a prerequisite to effective learning of the content. 

Differences in background experience. Some children enter a middle school 
content class with little or no prior experience with the topic. The concepts 
studied are alien to them and the basic terminology is completely new. Such 
deficiencies can result from a limited experience background or from inadequate 
instruction in previous years, but they usually result from a combfaiation of 
both* In any case, a student deficient in background soon fiounders because the 
discussions are over his head. If familiarity with basic concepts and terms is 
necessary for a particular subject, then background experience becomes a pre- 
requisite 10 effective learning of the content. 

Differences in interests. Middle school teachers frequently complain that lack 
of student interest inhibits their effectiveness as content teachers. Students are 
bored, do not find the material relevant to their lives, or see no real purpose in 
pursuing the topic being studied. As a resuh, they either daydream in class or 
seek excitement and diversion by distracting the teacher or causing classroom 
disturbances. Such student behavior directly affects achievement because atten* 
tion is required in order that learning may occur. Therefore, because the absence 
of interest results in a lack of student attention^ interest is a prerequisite to 
effective learning of the content. 

*A number of authorities suggest that decoding U not complete until meaning has been 
obtained. They sometimeft refer to the trmflati^g of the vitual tymbot (print) into the oral 
symbol (speech) urecoding. - Reviewing Editor. 
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Differences in comprehension. Despite the presence of decoding, experience, 
and interest prerequisites, some children still may evidence achievement diffi- 
culties in a middle school content area because of poorly developed thinking 
skills. That is, the stuJents cannot answer teacher questions regarding the facts, 
relationships, main ideas^ or implied meanings in an assigned reading selection. 
The inability to comprehend inhibits the student^s ability to do the thinking 
required by the teacher. Thus, to the extent that the teacher expects the 
students to comprehend in specitlc ways, thinking skills become a prerequisite to 
effective learning of the content. 

Sumnmry. To be effective, the middle school teacher must identify the 
prerequisites to effective learning of his content. If he expects students to read 
the textbook, decoding becomes a prerequisite; if he expects children to use 
certain concepts and terminology learned previously, background experienc^e 
becomes a prerequisite; if he expects students to pay attention, interest or 
motivation becomes a prerequisite; and if he expects students to answer specific 
comprehension questions, thinking skills become a prerequisite. In brief, the 
teacher must sensitize himself to these differences as they. Effect his subject 
matter, and he must be prepared to differentiate his instruction for students 
deficient in one or more of these areas. 

WHY MUST WE DIFFERENTfATt:;? 

We must differentiate for two basic reasons. First, attempts to narrow or 
eliminate individual differences through the use of various administrative and 
organizational schemes have failed to free the teacher from the problem and, 
second, differentiation is the key element in motivating students. 

Over the years, educators have devised and implemented many grouping 
patterns - such as tracking - in an attempt to minimize the problem of 
individual differences. While it would seem logical that individual differences 
could be controlled by grouping together those students who lack certain 
prerequisites, actual experience indicates that such groupings cannot be made 
precise enough. For instance, when students are grouped according to differ^ 
ences in decoding skills, the classroom teacher still finds himself with children 
who differ widely in terms of experience, interest, and comprehension skills. 
Similarly, when children are grouped in terms of previous experience in the 
content area, the teacher still finds students differing in terms of decoding, 
interest, and thinking skills. While various organizational plans can narrow the 
range of differences in a single prerequisite area, it cannot simultaneously 
eliminate differences in the other three. Consequently, while homogeneous 
groupings do help the teacher deal with some differences^ they do not account 
for all differences. 

While the failure of traditional grouping plans forces us to turn to other 
strategies, differentiation has the additional positive value of providing the kty 
to motivating students to learn the content. Although much has been researched 
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and said about motivation, it all boils down to the concept that people, whether 
they be students or adults, want to do what they can do successfully, A basic 
task of any teacher, then, is to provide each child with the success which 
generates a positive attitude toward learning. A middle school student does not 
succeed when he must read materials he cannot decode, learn content for which 
he has no background, perform tasks for which he has no purpose, or answer 
questions requiring thinking skills which he lacks. Because he does not succeed, 
he tries to avoid the situation, exhibiting one or more of the aggressive or 
withdrawal symptoms associated with unmotivated students. In contrast, the 
student whose instruction is adjusted in terms of his individual needs does 
achieve daily success, does receive positive feedback regarding that success, and 
does continue to pursue the learning. He is the motivated student. Hence, the 
middle school teacher differentiates instruction to assure the student success 
which is the essential element of motivation. 

We must differentiate instruction for two reasons. First, despite our best 
efforts to homogenize individual differences through all-school grouping pat- 
terns. It is clear that differentiation within the classroom is the only effective 
way to account for all the individual differences affecting learning in a particular 
content area. Second, we must differentiate as a means to insure the success 
which is essential to motivation. 

BASIC STRATEGY FOR DIFFERENTIATING INSTRUCTION 

Differentiated instruction makes four demands of the teacher: he must 
possess certain attitudes and beliefs regarding his role as a teacher; he must 
determine how the prerequisites of decoding, background experience, interest, 
and comprehension affect his content area; he must determine student strengths 
and deficiencies in each of the four prerequisite areas; and he must devise ways 
to compensate for these differences in his instruction. 

NecessoT}' teacher aUittides. While differentiated instruction has the potential 
to improve student achievement, teachers who attempt it must possess certain 
prerequisite beliefs and values about middle school teaching. The absence of 
such attitudes dooms differentiated instruction before it starts* 

For instance, differentiated instruction only works for those teachers who 
accept individual differences as an integral part of teaching middle school 
children. Teachers who do not want to be bothered with substandard students 
will see no need to do anything about individual differences beyond removing 
such children from their classrooms. Similarly, differentiated instruction requires 
that middle school teachers view their roles broadly. Teachers who limit their 
role to the dispensing of content knowledge will resist broadening that role to 
include concerns with decoding, background experience, interest, and thinking 
skills. Finally, differentiated instruction requires an abundance of commitment, 
dedication, and diligence. Teachers who limit their working day to the hours 
when students are in the building will not have the necessary planning time to 
make differentiated instruction work. 
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In sltort, while dit'terentiated instruction is a potentially powerful innovation, 
it will not work tor the teachers who are looking for easy answers to the 
problem of individual differences. Supervisoiy personnel and teachers contem- 
plating the adoption of differentiated instruction would be wise to determine 
whether potential staff members possess the necessary attitudes before initialing 
this innovation. If such altitudes are lacking, strategies such as those described in 
Chapter 4 can be implemented. 

Derermming the demands of the content. Assuming that the middle school 
teacher possesses these basic attitudes, his first step in initiating differentiated 
instruction is to determine what decoding, interest, experience, and thinking 
skills are required to achieve the subject matter objectives. Only when he knows 
what is demanded can he know how he must differentiate. 

The need to differentiate in terms of decoding will vary according to whether 
the teacher expects students to obtain most of the content information from a 
required textbook, from a variety of written materials, or exclusively from a 
listening situation in which no student reads. Similarly, the teacher who teaches 
the third course in a sequence of science courses will be more concerned with 
background experience than will the teacher who teaches the first course; the 
teacher who teaches a required course will be more concerned with the interest 
variable than will the teacher who teaches an elective course; and the teacher 
who expects children to use content as a vehicle for developing thinking will be 
more concerned with students* comprehension skills than will the teacher who 
simply expects students to remember the facts. 

Only the teacher can determine the demands of the course since only the 
teacher knows what kind of reading he wants students to do, what he expects 
them to bring to class from their experience background, what the interest level 
is for his subject, and what thinking he wants students to do while in the class. 
Once he has decided on the demands of his course, the next step is to assess the 
extent to which his students can perform these prerequisite tasks. 

Assessing differences. Assessments must be made to determine which students 
are deficient in prerequisites needed for successful achievement in the course. 
The teacher determines such deficiencies by collecting data in the following 
manner. For decoding, the teacher must discover whether the student can 
pronounce the words in the materials he is expected to read. This can be most 
efficiently determined by asking each student to read orally a short passage from 
that material. If he reads smoothly and quickly and if he pronounces most of the 
words without hesitation, he probably possesses the prerequisite decoding skills 
to perform the required reading tasks. However, if his reading is hesitant and 
jerky and if he needs help in pronouncing more than five out of every hundred 
words on the page, the reading of that material is likely to be a failure situation 
for him. 

Experience background can be determined by looking at a student's previous 
performance in similar coi rses and by informally checkitig his understanding of 
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funaamental terminology. Most students who have had difficuhy in previous 
science classes can be expected to be deficient in the basic prerequisite concepts 
needed in the present science course. Similarly, students who cannot adequately 
explain terms such as igneous and metamorphic are likely to have diftlculty in an 
earth science class in which the understanding of such terminology is a pre- 
requisite. When deficiencies such as these are discovered, instruction has to be 
differentiated for the students involved. 

Assessment of the interest variable should include an investigation of the 
student's previous success with that subject as well as an assessment of student 
preferences and goals. Previous performance is valuable data because students 
who have been successful in a subject tend to exhibit continuing interest while 
those who have had difficulty tend to avoid it. In addition, information regard- 
ing preferences and goals, obtained either from questionnaires or conversations 
with the student, helps the teacher decide how content objectives can be 
matched to the student's stated interests. Both sourt>es of data also provide clues 
on how to rekindle interests. 

Ability to use thinking skills can be assessed by asking students to read or 
listen to short passages and to answer comprehension questions regarding the 
content. T'.. type of comprehension questions asked depends upon the kinds of 
thinking the teacher wants his students to do. The social studies teacher who 
emphasizes history may assess the ability to answer questions relating to chro- 
nology and time sequence; the science teacher who wants children to perform 
experiments independently may want to determine how well students follow 
written directions; while the English teacher who is concerned with literature 
may ask questions which require the student to infer meanings implied by the 
authors of stories and poems. Compensatory instruction is then provided for 
those students who cannot handle independently the thinking required by the 
teacher. 

Assessment, then, identifies both the student who will need differentiated 
instruction and the areas in which this differentiation will occur. While the 
assessment techniques themselves are not imposing, they have the advantage of 
being quick and easy for the content area teacher to use. 

The basis for differentiating. So far. all the steps detailed have been prcpara- 
tory to the actual task of differentiating. Once the teacher knows the demands 
of his content area and the differences which exist among his students, he must 
then use this information to help each student achieve the course objectives. 

In a middle school content classroom, the student's mastery of the subject 
matter must take precedence over the development of reading skills. The student 
must learn the content regardless of his reading prowess; consequently, when the 
content teacher discovers a reading deficiency, he adjusts the instruction to 
insure that the student will achieve the course objectives regardless of his 
individual differences. 
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But upon what basis does the teacher adjust instruction? Since we have 
already impHed that the teacher must help each student learn the content, we 
cannot change the content itself. We can, however, compensate for individual 
student deficiencies by adjusting student objectives, learning activities, and 
evaluations. 

The following diagram will be helpful in visualizing the thinking a teacher 
Joes when planning differentiated instruction. 
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If the teacher finds that he has one or more students who cannot decode the 
required reading material, he looks down the decoding column asks himself 
these questions: 

How can I adjust the student's ohfecftves to compensate for 
the decoding deficiency? 

How can I adjust the siud^nVs act m ties to compensate for the 
decoding deficiency? 

How can ! adjust the student*s evaluations to compensate for 
the decoding deficiency? 

If he has assessed deficiencies in experience background, he follows the same 
pattern, asking himself how he can adjust the student*s objectives, activities, and 
evaluations to compensate for this individual difference. Similarly, the teacher 
follows this pattern in planning how he will adjust instruction to compensate for 
deficiencies in interest and thinking skills. 

The diagram is a structure for planning differentiated instruction. The teacher 
identifies the student^s strengths and deficiencies and then fills in the space 
under the appropriate column with details of how the objectives, activities, and 
evaluations will be adj 'sted to insure that the child learns the content. 

This structure will remain an empty shell unless the teacher knows what to 
put in the spaces. Suggested ways to adjust for each category are discussed in 
following sections. 

•In some iituattons the highly skilled teacher may also wish to consider additional aspects 
of student differences, such as Hwk-study skills and literan* appreciation. ^ Revfewinfl 
Editor ^ 
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OIFFERINTIATING FOR DECODING DIFFERENCES 

For illustrative purposes, let's assume that we are in a middle school social 
studies class where a study of ancient Egypt is about to begin. If the social 
studies textbook contains much valuable information on this topic, the teacher 
nvxy want all children to read that section. However, five children lack the 
decoding skills necessary to pronounce many of the words in this book. How can 
the teacher differentiate his objectives, his activities, and his evaluations to 
insure thai his students all obtain the basic knowledge about ancient Egypt? 

Objectives. For the five poor decoders, the teacher can vary his objectives in 
two ways: he can provide nonreading material which does not require decoding 
or he can find easier reading material which matches pupils' decoding skills. 
Thus, the teacher does not alter the ultimate content objective of the study but 
he adjusts only the medium through which the student obtains the necessary 
information. He changes his objectives (or how the students wilt learn, not what 
they will learn. In short, the objectives are adjusted from that of having all 
students read the textbook to having some students read the text while others 
read easier material or listen to material or view material relative to the topic. 

Activities, The change in objectives results in differentiated activities* For 
instance, the teacher may tape the textbook selection which contains the 
necessary information and, while the majority of the class is reading the text, the 
students with the most severe decoding difficulties listen to the same material. 
On other occasions or with other students, the teacher may use filmstrips which 
the children view, or magazine articles written at a level lower than that of the 
text, or books which are easier to decode. In any case, instead of having one 
group in which all children pursue the same objective through the same activity, 
the teacher differentiates the kind of material, creating different activities in 
order to compensate for the decoding deficiencies of the five students. 

Evaluations, Evaluations can be differentiated in two ways to compensate for 
decoding deficiencies: first, the teacher should evaluate his poor decoders only 
on the material they used to obtain the basic information about ancient Egypt 
and second, the teacher may account for the students' decoding deficiencies by 
allowing oral evaSuations. Many poor decoders respond better to oral evaluations 
that are not labeled "test** and others will often pass tests with fiying colors 
when the decoding variable has been neutralized. 

DIFFERENTIATING FOR BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE DIFFERENCES 

Wliile some middle school students may lack prerequisite decoding skills, 
others may be unfamiliar with basic concepts regarding ancient Egypt. In such 
cases, the teacher must also differentiate instruction to compensate for this 
deficiency. 

Obf'ectives. Differences in background experience can be accounted for 
through two kinds of compensatory objectives. If the student's previous social 
studies experience is inadequate, the teacher creates additional objectives which 
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will provide him with the social studies understandings needed to study ancient 
Egypt. If the student's difficulty is with the prerequisite terminology, the 
teacher states additional objectives designed to develop understanding of this 
terminology. In either case, the teacher's objectives are differentiated to account 
for differences in experience background. 

Activities. The differentiated activities, like the objectives, compensate for 
deprivation in both general background regarding ancient Egypt and specific 
vobabulary associated with the study. General experience background is buUt by 
providing children with books, films, filmstrips, magazines, and other media 
which discusses or illustrates fundamental concepts about ancient Egypt. Vocab- 
ulary is strengthened by identifying the prerequisite terminology and then either 
teacliing these words directly or leading students to the meanings through study 
guides or other independent material. In both cases, the student is provided with 
experiences he can apply in class. 

Evaluations. When evaluating pupils, the teacher may differentiate for the 
experience variable in two ways: he takes into account the compensatory study 
completed by students and he administers differentiated tests which provide 
structured assistance with terminology and general background concepts for 
those who need it while other students, although they are answering the same 
basic questions, are not provided with such assistance. In any case, evaluations 
are adjusted to account for the student's individual differences in background. 

DIFFERENTIATING FOR INTEREST DIFFERENCES 

While differentiating in terms of decoding and experience accounts for some 
individual differences, still other students need help because they are not 
particularly interested in learning about ancient Egypt. How can instruction be 
adjusted to involve these children? 

Objectives. There are two basic reasons why a student would not be inter- 
ested in a study of ancient Egypt: he has had difficulty with social studies in the 
past and is afraid he will fail again or he sees no personal purpose in the study. 
For a pupil in the first category, objectives can be altered to allow him to work 
at an easier level. Utilizing instructional strategies similar to those described for 
decoding and background experience often results in greater interest simply 
because the student achieves success. For a student in the second category, the 
objectives can be expanded to include facets which are of special interest to him, 
either by designing objectives which entice the student or by allowing students' 
some choices in the selection of objectives. 

Activities. When a teacher devises the objectives for individual students, he 
must sell the student on each objective's relevance. While this approach is belter 
than making no effort at all, in fact the student is pursuing the teacher's 
•urpose. not his own. A second approach tends to be more powerful. Instead of 
dictating the objectives to the class, the teacher describes the topic generally and 
then involves all the students as well as himself in planning content objectives. In 
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doing, the teacher captures interest by allowing the disinterested student to 
propose objectives which are relevant to him. Motivation results because each 
student pursues an aspect of the study which is of interest to him. 

Evaluations. Evaluations, as well as activities, can be differentiated to accom- 
nH>date the varying interests of pupils. Rather than limiting his evaluations to a 
standard endof-unit test, the teacher may also evaluate the student's work in a 
particular interest area by attaching to the standard test form a sheet which 
reflects the student's special interests. Still another technique is to have students 
make their own evalustion decisions, since the teacher who allows students to 
individually determine whether their learning will be measured by a test, a 
report, a project, a debate, a discussion, or by some other means, creates a 
differentiated evaluation system that significantly raises the student's interest in 
the content area. Whichever technique is used, the goal is to have evaluations 
reflect varying student interests. 

DIFFERENTIATING FOR DIFFERENCES IN THINKING SKILLS 

Si>me children know how to comprehend and others do not. Those who do 
will be able to answer the teacher's questions about ancient Egypt and those 
who don't, will not, Because of these differences, the teacher must help those 
students aeficient in thinking skills. 

Objectives. To help the poor comprehenders, the teacher plans compensatory 
objectives according to the type of thinking he wants the students to do while 
studying ancient Egypt. If he wants children to pick out main ideas, his 
objectives must include compensatory help for those children who are unable to 
do this; if he wants children to classify concepts, his objectives must include 
special help for those children who cannot do this. Special objectives, then, are 
created to account for the deficiencies noted in comprehension. 

Activities. On the basis of the objective, the teacher forms special skill groups 
to teach the desired thinking. Specific techniques for teaching comprehension in 
the various content areas are specified in the following chapters and it need only 
be stated here that such instruction must Include direct teacher assistance in how 
to comprehend in the specific subject matter* 

Evaluations. The teacher must remain cognizant of the differences in thinking 
when evaluating students. The tests or evaluations must be differentiated so that 
those who can answer the required comprehension question independently do so 
on the tests while those who cannot are provided with easier questions or with 
structured guidance within the framework of the question. In either case, the 
evaluation is differentiated to give the poor comprehender a reasonable chance 
of achieving success. 

VARIATIONS ON THE BASIC STRATEGY 

When taken at face value, it seems that the middle school teacher must 
simultaneously vary the objectives, the activities, and the evaluations for each of 
the four prerequisite areas. Such a task would be tremendously difficult and 
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undoubtedly would collapse under its own weight. Consequently, rather than 
rigidly trying to differentiate in terms of each difference during each lesson, the 
teacher deals with priorities and combinations. He determines which variable is 
the most crucial in today's lesson and he combines groupings whenever possible 
to account for several variables at once. 

When a difficult textbook is the only source of good information about a 
topic, differentiating in terms of decoding becomes a priority task; when the 
number of new words is particularly heavy, differentiating in terms of back- 
ground experience becomes a priority; and so on. Similarly, in the interest of 
efficiency, the teacher combines groups whenever possible. If his study requires 
both the reading of the textbook and answering certain kinds of comprehension 
questions, the teacher may bring together in a single group the students deficient 
in both decoding and comprehension, directly assisting them in both areas while 
the rest of the class works independently. If he has students who lack both 
interest and background experience, he may bring them together in a group 
where he would provide help with both variables through compensatory experi- 
ences and purpose-setting activities. 

While It would be ideal to accommodate every difference found in children in 
our middle school content classes, such a goal is difficult to achieve when faced 
with five different classes a day. To maximize instructional time, the teacher 
must identify priority needs and combine differentiated groups whenever possible. 

ORGANIZING AND MANAGING DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION 

In the final analysis, differentiated instruction implies intraclass grouping of 
one kind or another. Because grouping means different things to different 
people, however, the organization and management of differentiated instruction 
in a middle school classroom is illustrated here. 

What does a differentiated classroom look like? As described in this chapter, 
differentiated instruction combines whole group instruction with temporary 
small groups. Typically, it follows a pattern illustrated in the following diagram. 
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At the beginning of the class period, the teacher works with the whole group, 
setting purposes tor the day's work, describing goals, and giving specific direc- 
tions for various groups. During the heart of the period, small groups, formed on 
a basis of common needs, work on various tasks prescribed by the teacher. One 
group of five children nuiy be listening to a tape of the teacher reading a 
textbook selection they cannot decode themselves; another may be using various 
materials provided by the teacher to locate information regarding purposes that 
are relevant to them; another may be using the textbook and a teacher^prepared 
study guide to answer specific questions posed earlier; while the teacher may 
provide the fourth group with directed assistance in answering questions regard- 
ing chronology. In the tlnal part of the period, the class again meets as a whole, 
sharing the mforniation obtained from various sources, achieving the goals set at 
the outset, and determining the goals for the next period. 

This plan, then, requires the teacher to work directly with some children 
white other children work independently. Such instruction requires efficient 
management of those students not directly under the teacher's supervision. 
Several principles can be employed to accomplish this goal 

Independent activities. Inherent in differentiated instruction is the concept 
that some children work independently while others work directly with the 
teacher. Such a system succeeds on!y if students have been trained to work 
independently and if the teacher clearly explains what students are to do. 

Since all middle school children do not naturally possess the work habits 
conducive to independent study « the teacher must first train them to handle the 
routines and procedures which are essential to an efficient and smooth organiza- 
tion. Once children know how to work independently, they will tend to 
continue to do S4> if they know precisely what they are to do for each activity. 
The teacher must explain the independent work for each day, either through 
detailed verbal directions, written directions, or study guides. Most successful 
teachers employ a combination of these, using verbal directions for the more 
independent workers and providing written directions and study guides for those 
who need more guid^ince. 

In any case, the independent activities proceed smoothly only when each 
child knows how to work independently and when he has been told exactly 
what it is that he must do. 

Safety valves. Children being children, it is safe to assume that no matter how 
precisely the teacher prepares the independent activities, some students either 
complete their work sooner than was expected or need assistance in one way or 
another. This contingency can be handled in two ways. First, the teacher 
anticipates the need for back-up activities which students can turn to when they 
finish independent work. These activities, which are always available, may 
include listening posts, magazine corners, game corners, and various independent 
learning centers. They differ from the regular independent activities in that they 
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artf always there, they are nut planned to correlate directly with that particular 
dayN activities, and they tend u\ be enrichment activities. 

The second kind of safety valve is an assistant teacher - paraprofcssional. 
parent volunteer, or student selected from the class - who handles questions and 
prt»vides routine assistance when needed. This person becomes a buffer between 
the group the teacher is directly assisting and the students who are working 
independently. The teacher recognizes that some children will have questions 
and structures a device in the classroom to help these children without dis. 
ruptnig the group. 

Differentiated instruction implies grouping. Any time grouping is employed, 
efficient t)rganiAition and management become crucial since some children will 
not be directly under the teacher's control. Such organization is accomplished to 
the extent that the teacher trains his students to work by themselves and builds 
structures to handle special problems which are likely to arise. 

A FINAL WORD OF CAUTION 

Implementation of the strategy described in this chapter results in student 
success in the content areas despite differences in reading ability. However, a 
caution must be observed. 

For the content area teacher who has done little differentiation in the past, it 
is natural to be somewhat overwhelmed by alt the elements inherent in this 
strategy. The difficulties of assessing, giouping, and managing may lead a teacher 
to the conclusion that all this cannot be accomplished with five sections each 
teaching day. White it is important to remember that differentiating instruction 
is a difficult task which cannot be implemented overnight, it is equally impor- 
tant to remember that the strategy can be broken down into smaller pieces and 
implemented in a gradual fashion. For instance, a teacher may initially wish to 
differentiate with only one of his rtve daily classes, or he may wish to differen- 
tiate only for one unit of study within one class, or only differentiate in terms of 
a single variable for a small group of students within one of his classes. The point 
is that the keys to successful content area teaching lie with the principles 
described in this chapter. Don't ignore them. Make them work for you, no 
matter how small you start. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING 
COMPREHENSION IN ENGLISH 

John E. Connatly 

Ntw York Sme University College at Fredonia 



Among the content area teachcra in the middle school, the English teacher often 
has the most difficult task. Not only is he responsible for the English curriculum 
per ae but, because reading is one of the language arts, he is also frequently 
looked to as the resident specialist in reading. Such an added responsibility 
usually U not any easier for the English teacher lhai» it is for anybody else since, 
tike numy of his colleagues, he typically receives no preservice training in the 
teadiing of reading. 

In recognition of the problem, this chapter provides sonw generalized tech- 
niques for reading improvement, including suggestions for diagnosis, program 
planning, moUvatlon, materials, and instruction. These suggMttona can b« put to 
work within the framework of a regular English class or, wAen the occasion 
demands, can be adapted to developmental reading at the middle sdiool tevcl. 

DIAGNOSIS 

Diagnosis is the first requirement of an effective reading program, whether it 
is a developmental reading class or a regular English dass. Before effective 
instruction can begin, information must be pthered reprdlng each child's 
strengths and weaknesses. While this topic U dealt with In depth in Chapter 6 of 
this book, some additional suggestions may be helpful. 

The English teadter should use both standardized tests and informal diag- 
nostic devices to assess reading needs. In both cases, he should k>ok for data 
regarding a student's reading level and his specific strengths and weaknesses as a 
reader. 

In selecting standardized tests, the teacher should base his deciston on the 
type of material used in the English class. Compare the frequency of rare or 
abstract words, length and complexity of sentences, and complexity of thought. 
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Once the test has been administered, check to see what items students have 
answered successfully and compare the difficuhy of the hardest item correctly 
answered with the difficulty of the materials in the English course. Such an 
examination will provide an indication of which students can handle the material 
of the course as it is planned and what modifications will have to be made. 

Standardized tests also will help you screen out those students who need to 
be looked at more closely to discover their exact needs. For those who are 
scoring well below the desired grade level, the teacher can administer an informal 
inventory to determine his precise reading level and skill needs. The procedures 
detailed in Chapters 3. S, and 6 of this book should be used in this regard. 

PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

Once the v^iagnostic data have been compiled, the program must be fitted to 
the needs of the group. In most cases, this will require that the teacher plan a 
variety of activities using the principles described in Chapter 13. The goal is to 
make every student feel that he is making progress. Because of the divergency 
among middle school students, this i: not an easy task. 

Certain groups will feel that reading is a waste of time, since they are certain 
that they already know all that is needed concerning reading skills. Activities for 
these students should require in depth reaction to materials, opportunities to go 
beyond classroom materials* a more challenging use of the materials in the 
classroom, and a minimum of basic skills. Writing which requires personal 
reaction substantiated by definite facts is helpful as is the development of root 
words, prefixes, suffixes, and vocabulary improvement. 

Other groups will be at the other end of the scale. They may feel that they 
can't do anything, so why try? Here, activities must be worthy of effort ^^iiile 
also assuring success. Listening development is helpful here since much of the 
information we acquire all through life comes through listening. Discussion 
about common, everyday things will also be helpful, clarifying concepts and 
providing new words with which to express Ideas. Work on learning words and 
word attack skills can best be approached in game form with these students. The 
teacher must make sure that the learning which results makes the pme 
worthwhile. 

In any case, the program planned by the English teacher must reflect the 
specific needs of his students. Since the needs in any one class are likely to be 
wide, the teacher must be willing to differentiate instruction for the various 
groups and must be skillful at planning a variety of activities to meet the various 
needs, 

MOTIVATION 

Motivation is always a crucial aspect in the success of any reading program. 
Two important elements of motivation are discussed in other sections of this 
book; the importance of success is detailed in Chapter 13, while the role of 
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iaterests is described in Chapter 19. These two elenients are just as important in 
English as in other areas and should be given priority by the teacher. In addition, 
the following techniques might be useful. 

1. An important factor in any motivational attempt is to gain the respect of 
the students. Without this, students often ignore even the most enticing 
piece of motivation. 

2. Never say "no** to anything a middle school student wants to read. One 
bright student asked to read Last Summer by Hunter, for a class report, 
primarily because he wanted to see the teacher's reaction since the book is 
about four teenagers involved in a rape. However, the book provides some 
interesting insights into the effects of this violence on these young people 
and the boy who read it found much more than just a good dirty story. 

3. While the class is doing $f^^i work, give ten minute library passes to two 
students at a time. Often uiey come back with books and always they feel 
as if they've gotten away with something. This is good with slower students 
who seldom receive passes. 

4. Have fun reading. Read with your class every day. 

5. Keep an index card file on your desk. As students read books, have them fill 
out a card with the title, author, a very brief plot summary, and a rating for 
the book. In this way, students can get others* opinions about books to 
read. 

6. Line your windowsills with paperback books and allow students to use 
them. If the student wishes to have the book to take home, immediately 
send him to the library for a copy. That way your books will always be 
available to all. In addition, many students will bring their own paperback 
copies after browsing through yours. 

7« Place a table in the room with many magazines and at least one daily 
newspaper on h. Allow your students to browse and read during class time. 

8. When you find a class session really dragging, capitalize on a current event 
which can be related to reading, such as, "Did any of you see *Go Ask Alice* 
on television last night?'* The ensuing informal discussion is a great way to 
motiv^ite the reading of a book. 

9. Read aloud to your students since even the most advanced classes will enjoy 
it. Read an exciting part of a selection or in your slower classes, read a 
chapter a week until you finish the book. 

10. Read a lot yourself and mention interesting points about your reading to 
the students in your class. 

1 1 . When asked about a book, never be satisfied just to say that you are not 
familiar with it. Find it, read ^t, an^^ get back to the student as soon as 
possible. 
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12. Comparing a movie and a novel or play can be fui, and stimulating, 
especially if the class can go together to see it. The next best thing is the 
videotape from television and next, the record of the sound track. For 
instance, when reading Dax id Copperfteid, show clips of W. C. Fields doing 
Mr. Micawber. 

13. One of the best motivational devices for middle school students with 
reading difficulties is Scope Magazine, published by Scholastic Book 
Services. 

14. Casual remarks such as "It's very difficult to read," or "That might be 
beyond your comprehension," may become automatic challenges to your 
accelerated students and almost guarantee that whatever you are talking 
about will be read. 

15. Paperback book clubs can be motivating because many of the books offered 
are high in motivational content but easy to read. In addition, the prices are 
lower than in book stores. 

16. Students who cannot read well, often do other tasks well. Put their talents 
to use when doing a class reading project. They can dress dolls, make 
models, draw, design bulletin boards, make clay models, and build models 
of wood. If the range of projects is broad and the idea is planted when 
reading is tlrst begun, some students will read with much more interest. 

17. Use student projects to decorate the room a few weeks before beginning a 
class project in a particular book. These help to arouse curiosity and 
interest. (Most English teachers are not in favor of requiring an entire class 
to read the same book. However, when the curriculum so deems, cne must 
do something to survive the ordeal.) 

18. One alternative to the class book project is having the class work in small 
groups with each group reading a different novel or story. This can be 
helpful to students with reading problems since peers are helping them in 
the small group discussions and they are working with the easier books. 
With help from the teacher, each group presents a panel discussion about its 
book. This way, even the poorest reader can be involved and students in 
other groups can be motivated to read a book they have just heard about. 

19. Music is always a great way to get Into poetry. Many nonreaders suddenly 
develop a love for poetry when they hear "Richard Ct - y" as sung by the 
Beatles, and some of the most beautiful lyric poetry ever read can be found 
in Simon and Garfunkel. 

20. Study guides which follow the sequence of events in a story or play, but 
leave blanks for students to fill in while reading, can be very helpful to 
poorer readers. 

21. Cartoons mocking the classics can be used for bulletin boards. It helps to 
take some of the pressure off difficult reading if people can laugh at it. 
Students are equally adept at creating these cartoons. Sometimes the car- 
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toons help in remembering characters or events and, if created by the poor 
reader, can give him some measure of success with the book. 
22. The most important task with a poor reader is to restore self-confidence. 
Positive, complimentary comments should be made about every piece of 
work he docs. Find his hidden talents and put them to work in your class; if 
he likes to throw paper airplanes, let him create his own model to use as an 
introduction to a unit on science fiction. 
We often like to pretend that motivation is some kind of mystical thing that 
some teachers have and others do not. Nothing can be further from the truth, as 
an examination of the previous suggestions implies. The teacher who motivates is 
usually the teacher who works hard, who is flexible, and who is willing to do 
almost anything to insure student involvement in the class, 

SOURCE OF MATERIALS 

Every middle school teacher of English should have a flexible instructional 
program that utilizes various types of printed matter (books, magazines, news* 
papers), and many types of reading (fiction, biography, drama, essays, poetry, 
informative prose). Suggested lists of such materials are found in most standard 
works on secondary school reading as well as in Chapter 8 of this book. 

In addition to reading matter, the English teacher should be familiar with 
instructional materials in reading for the middle school level. Of particular worth 
are Witty*s two books. How to Improve Your Reading (1) and How to Become a 
Better Reader (2), which are designed for use with middle school and high 
school students respectively. These books contain chapters on increasing rate of 
reading, getting the main idea, developing vocabulary, and similar themes, and 
there are built-in exercises to develop each particular skill. Other books are also 
available, and most of them are listed in Chapter 8. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Once the English teacher has diagnosed, planned, motivated, and selected his 
materials, he must implement the program; he must teach. Several suggestions 
be made in this reprd. 

ThtUMof Thffim 

Skillful teachers often use class themes to good advantage. The teacher may 
build integrated themes on such topics as "remembering what you read,** 
•^getting the main idea/* or "reading at the right speed " The techniques 
presented on these topics during skill lessons are then put to use in functional 
reading situations. Sometimes these might be information^entered selections 
while at other times they may be stories or poems. 

At least once during the semester, a unit theme should be planned for each 
group in each class. The class and the teacher together determine the topic (or 
theme), a variety of both easy and difficult materials are collected, and children 
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self-select books within the broad thematic area. Some of the expectations in 
developing the theme should include writing, engaging in profitable discussion, 
and making use of information acquired. Choose a topic that is worth spending 
time on and make sure that you and your students are enthusiastic about the 
materials collected. Plan carefully so the group realizes what the culmination of 
the unit is and so that a feeling of accomplishment results. 

Vocabutary Development 

In the middle school, vocabulary development is an implicit part of every 
activity. At this level, some individuals develop into •*verbaUzers**; they use 
words without really knowing what they are saying. Instruction should empha- 
size clearness and conciseness of word meanings. The following sentences show 
the need for constant attention to clear, definite meanings for words: 

He send a telegraphy. 

1 will communicable with you on the telephone. 
He tmralist the classes every day In school. 

Perhaps the first step in improving vocabulary is arousing an interest in words. 
This may be done through a device such as Our Word for the Day. in which an 
interesting word is highlighted. Sometimes, focusing on word origins arouses 
interest. In other cases, building from a root word to as many forms as possible 
may be the key. Magic squares and other word games can also be used. 

Finally, the teacher should use expressive language himself and call attention 
to vivid language or ei.,>ecially clear language in selections. One of the goals for 
reading instruction should be the certainty that "these words" have been added 
to the group*s vocabulary. 

Ustaniitg 

Listening is a much neglected area in today's schools. We seem to be so busy 
**talking at'* young people that we do far too little to help them learn to listen. 
English teachers should help young people realize that comprehension includes 
listening comprehension and should provide instruction in the following types of 
listening: 

K polite or conversational listening, during which one is interested in getting 
only enough to uphold his part in the conversation; 

2. passive listening during which the individual lets the flow of sounds wash over 
him without much of any realization of what is being said (e.g.» television 
commercials); 

3. haif listening in which the sound is followed while holding fast to one's own 
ideas so that they can be inserted at the first opportunity; 

4. active listening which involves reacting to what is said by forming associations 
and responding with items from one's own experience; and 
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5. critical or evaluative listening which involves actively reacting to the spoken 
word to discover facts or opinions, emotionaliy-Iaden words, author^s bias, 
facts supporting ideas stated, and use of propaganda techniques to influence 
decisions. 

The Directad Rtadtng Activity 

The directed or developmental reading lesson, has been around for a long 
time. Nevertheless, it still has great potential for developing specific reading skills 
and it can be readily adapted to many content areas, including English. 

A developmental lesson is usually taught to a subgroup within the class while 
the remainder of the class is working on materials specified in advance. The 
purpose of the developmental lesson is to improve reading ability of the group 
members and to give the English teacher an opportunity to observe individual 
reactions such as interest, response^ attitude, concepts, needs, and reading habits. 
A developmental lesson must bcLxarefully planned in every detail to be really 
successful. The English teacher must know two or three approaches to the 
information, concepts, or skills that he is developing and he must have a clear, 
definite, concise purpose for using this particular material at this particular time 
with this particular group. Vague, general objectives such as **to increase the 
studcnt*s information about fighting forest fires'* or **to improve the student*s 
vocabulary** are useless. Instead, two or three specific objectives should be stated 
and exact plans laid regarding how the materials will be used to accomplish these 
particular goals. 

Normally, the directed reading activity involves four steps: 

1. Introduction 

The theme is discussed to discover what information students have, to 
strengthen and clarify needed concepts, to arouse interest, and to stimulate 
thinking. Pictures, maps, other visual materials, reference to a local events or 
any other appropriate opening might be used to involve students. 

The words, whose form and meaning must be known for full understand- 
ing of the selection, are then presented. Words should be presented in context 
so that the meaning used in the selection is developed. This part of the lesson 
presents an opportunity to review any one of a number of skills, including use 
of context clues* use of dictionary, pronunciation, choosing one correct 
meaning, and use of suffixes and prefixes. This is also an appropriate place to 
use the technique of familiarization training described in Chapter 12 of this 
book. 

2. Setting of Purposes 

The introduction above should be planned so that some of the purposes 
grow out of student comments and questions. The teacher may add one or 
two purposes of his own, but even these should be closely related to the 
introduction. 
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Purposes are essential in all reading and listening. One of the greatest 
services we can perform for young people is to help (hem realize the 
importance of knowing why they are doing what they are doing. The closer 
the purposes are to the student*s needs and interests, the better Kie purposes 
are. Make sure, however, that there are always reasons for reading. 

3. Silent Reading 

While usually done independently, silent reading can be done with the 
teacher once or twice a semester as a means of observing silent reading habits. 
Always, however, silent reading is completed as a means to achieve the 
purposes cited above. The tt-dier may note who finishes first and last, and 
adjust comprehension r« '^Mirements as a result. 

4. Follow Up 

Sometimes the follow up is a discussion but more often it should be a 
written check. Always, it will be based on the purposes set up previously. 
Written checks may be true-false to check on details; arranging in proper 
order for sequence; outlining for main ideas and related details; multiple- 
choice for relationships, classification, making inferences or drawing conclu- 
sions; and open-ended questions for interpretation and reaction. 

Spvcific Techniques to Improve Comprehension 

English teachers have the opportunity to improve comprehension in several 
specific areas. Techniques for each of these areas are described. Reading mate- 
rials peculiar to English often require special techniques for comprehension. 
Some of the techniques for helping children to comprehend in English include: 

1. when a selection is encountered that involves special reading skills (reading a 
play, a chart, or a graph), discuss how this may be done effectively; 

2. before the reading of a play, the teacher may suggest that students attempt to 
"»t the stage" in their minds as they read, discuss how they think the scene 
appears and how the characters look; 

3. teach students to use appropriate reference materials such as encyclopedias, 
card catalog, atlases, World Almanac, Reader's Guide, biographical diction- 
aries, and any other special reference aids available for use; and 

4. when assigned reading varies in type (a historical background of a period in 
literature followed immediately by a sample of a short story from that 
period), the teacher may suggest using the S03R approach for the first 
selection and a quick reading for enjoyment of the short story. 

To build adequate concept backgrounds, the teacher may wish to use the 
following suggestions: 

1. call attention in advance to difficult concepts to be encountered if the 
material itself does not give an adequate explanation and explain these; 
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2. when a student needs help on the development of a particular concept he 
encounters in his reading, help him to locate further information in reference 
books; 

3. as a reading assignment in textual material is being made, relate the contents 
of the selection to what students already know about the topic; 

4. use pictures, films, filmstrips, and videotapes to aid in concept development; 

5. when important events of significance to the topic being studied are to be 
televised, such as election returns or a presidential inauguration, make provi- 
sions for the pupUs to view it if it is scheduled during the school day or 
encourage them to watch it if it is after school hours; 

6. remember that abstract concepts are developed over a period of time and 
guide the students into building these concepts gradually as opportunities 
arise; and 

7. take studenis to see activities and places related to their subject matter, such 
as a trip to court or to see a play. 

To help students understand time sequence and the relationship of cause and 
effect, the following techniques can be used: 

1 . have pupils retell a story as it was written; 

2. present several events in a story or an actual happening in scrambled order, 
and ask the pupils to place them in the correct order; 

3. analyze current happenings in terms of their antecedents, using questions 
such as, "What events led up to the increase in the price of beef?** or **What 
important events occurred just prior to the President's address on the Water- 
gate Crisis?** 

Students can be helped to draw conclusions and get implied meanings 
through techniques such as: 

1. asking questions that will lead the student to draw conclusions and to read 
between the lines, leading the student into thinking with the facts; 

2. selecting a few paragraphs from a short stoiy, reading them aloud to the class, 
and asking students to predict what will happen next; 

3. writing a short paragraph involving action or feeling, but letting the pupfis 
supply the ending; 

4. having the students write a new ending to a story; 

5. having the students read the description of a diaracter in a story and having 
them describe the character more fully, adding other traits they think he 
possessed; and 

6. raising questions that will lead students to put themselves into the boots of 
someone quite different from themselves about whom they have read, leading 
them into seeing that in many ways they and the *'different** person are very 
much alike. 
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Finally, critical reading can be developed by using tediniques such as these. 
K Raise questions that will cause children to make judgments about information 
encountered in reading, using questions such as» **Cou{d this have happened in 
real life?" **What differences do you see in these two books?*' "Did the writer 
describe accurately life at the time of the story?" 

2. Encourage discussion around discrepancies students may note in the same 
book or in a comparison of two sources. 

3. Teach the difference between news stories and editorials in the newspaper. 

4. Call attention to the importance of copyright dates on informational books. 

5. Teach pupils to separate fact from opinion by presenting a list of interwoven 
facts and opinions, and ask the children to classify them as "fact'* or 
"opinion." 

6. Teach pupils to appreciate intelligent opinion but to recognize it as opinion. 

7. Introduce columns and articles in newspapers and news magazines, guiding 
students into seeing that personal opinions of the writers are often included 
with the facts. 

CONCLUSION 

Of all the content teachers in the middle school, the English teacher should 
be the most sympathetic to the reading needs of students and the most skillful in 
meeting these needs. The English curriculum should be planned and organized to 
allow students to read material which is at ^heir instructional level and skill 
needs should be met systematically. It is hoped that the suggestions for diag- 
nosing, planning, motivating, obtaining materials, and instructing, as outlined in 
this chapter, wilt be helpful in achieving these goals. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 



TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING 
COMPREHENSION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

Laura R. Roehler 
Michigan State University 



Social studies, the curricular channel for introducing students to the past and 
relating that past to the present, is essential for developing understanding of how 
people live and interact in cultures, societies, and the world. A student learns 
social studies in many ways; he listens, observes, interacts with people either 
directly or through media, and reads people^s thoughts in books or other printed 
materials* While all these learning n^thods are important, reading is the most 
important, particularly in the middle school where much content is discovered 
throu^ written sources. Hence, reading is a fundamental learning tool in social 
studies. 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER'S ROLE REGARDING READING 

The middle school social studies teacher^s first responsibility is to teach social 
studies. He does so by generating specific content objectives whidi ttfkct the 
knowledge, insights, and judgments to be taught* Each objective is accomplished 
by matching it with appropriate materials sudi as textbooks, newspapers, docu* 
ments, reference sources, journals, magazines, pamphlets, and trade books. 

Once the objectives and materials are selected, however, the teacher is faced 
with a second responsibUity. He must insure that each middle school pupil 
understands what is being communicated. He must help students think* This ii 
where the middle school social studies teacher needs an understanding of reading 
skills. Specifically, he must know what variables affect comprehension and he 
must know what thinking skills are required to meet the content objectives of 
the social studies ctuticulum* 

CONTROLLING THE VARIABLES WHICH AFFECT COMPREHENSION 

Certain prerequisite conditions must exist for a student to comprehend what 
he reads. These variables, which are described extensively in Chapter 13, include 
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the student^s ability to decode, his background experience, and his intereit in 
the content. 

AMIitytoDteodt 

A recent study (4) of the readability levels of social studies textbooks 
indicates that most books require above average readers, which suggests that the 
words on the page are too difficult for many students to decode. No meaning is 
communicated if the student does not know what the written symbols say. 
Before a student can comprehend specific content, he must have the necessary 
word recognition or decoding skills. If he does not have them, the teacher must 
either find easier reading material covering the same content objectives or give 
the material to the student in a listening situation. 

Background Experitnet 

Background experience is the second variable that affects comprehension. If 
the amount or quality of a child's background experience has been limited, his 
ability to understand is impaired. For instance, a student from Florida night 
have greater difficulty understanding life on the polar ice cap than a child who 
has experienced extremely cold weather. For the child with limited background 
experience, the teacher must increase that background experience or find 
another way to relate the child's present experience to the new one. For the 
student who knows nothing about life on the polar ice cap, then, the teacher 
could describe what it would be like to live on a frozen lake all year or what it 
would be like in a large cooler compartment such as is found in supermarkets or 
food storage areas. The vicarious experience would help the student view life on 
a polar ice cap more realistically and would increase his understanding of what 
he reads on the topic. Movies, pictures, slides, and other visual media could be 
used to accomplish the same goal. 

TtM Child's Intirtst 

The third variable that affects comprehension is the student's interest. Inter- 
est determines whether a student will even attempt a task; if no attempt is made, 
no learning wU| result. The responsibility for creating interest is the teacher's and 
can be accomplished either by making the content relevant and exciting or by 
setting effective purpose. 

For instance, a historical study of amnesty for the southern states after the 
Civil War can be made relevant by relating it to the issue of amnesty for the 
young Americans who fled to Canada rather than be drafted to fight in Vietnam. 
The technique of setting purposes creates interest by providing students with t 
reason to read. Questions are posed ahead of time and, instead of trying to 
remember all the concepts, the student focuses only on the information that 
satisfies the purposes. This puts comprehension of social studies material into 
manageable terms for students and helps focus attenticn and create interest. 
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Summary 

Controlling the variables that affect comprehension i% prerequisite to effective 
reading of social studies materials. When the middle sdiool student can decode, 
when he possesses background experience, and when he is interested, the teacher 
can then turn his attention to specific thinking skills required. 

WHAT ARE THE THINKING SKILLS? 

The thinking skills that are required to understand social studies can be 
divided into four major categories: word meaning, structure, literal/inferential 
thinking, and evaluative thinking (S). The category of word meaning includes 
knowing the meaning of content words that name concepts such as school. 
United States, or freedom and knowing the relationships signalled by function 
words such as itt, and, by, or over. The structure category includes the skills that 
organize the meaning of the material through perception of relationships and 
classifications and which reveal the structure of the author*s thinking. The 
literal/inferential category, while drawing upon knowledge of word meanings 
and structure, focuses on determining the author's purpose, finding the main 
ideas, drawing conclusions as these are stated and implied^ end being aware of 
factual and inferred information. The last category of evaluative thinking re- 
quires the student to pass judgement on accuracy, applicability, and quality of 
the material he reads. 

These four major categories of comprehension are developed in a spirating 
hierarchy. The skills build upon themselves and are repeated over and over with 
increasing complexity and in more difficult material. A second grader uses 
critical thinking skills but not to the depth th'^i :n eighth grader does. As the 
student progresses, he does more critical thinking m more sophisticated settings. 

These thinking skills can be illustrated with the political cartoon (7) shown 
on the next page. Assume that the cartoon has been selected as part of the 
content material to be used in meeting a social studies content objective. To 
meet this content objective, the student must think; he must determine the main 
idea of the cartoon. 

In order to find the main idea (methods of transporting the mail are outdated) 
the student must first think in a literal manner that the postman is old, is ridinga 
rocking horse, and is carrying an overflowing mall bag. He must then classify 
pony express as an old method of delivering mail and rocking horse as a mode of 
travel for youngsters. He must see the relationships among the overflowing bag. 
the old postman, the rocking horse, and how they all relate to the title /Tony 
Express/* Further, he must have word meanings for pony expit$i, Postal 
Service, postman, rocking horse, mail, and maObag. From all this, the student 
infers that the method of transporting the overwhelming amount of mail is 
outdated. The inference has required skills of word meaning, classification^ 
relationship thinking, literal thinking, and inferential thinking. 
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E^itoml cartoon by Pat OHphant. Copyright. The Denver Fost. Reprinted with permiuion 
of Los Angeles Timei Syndicate. 



ANALYZING SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIAL 

The first step in effective middle school social studies instruction is to state 
content objectives which specify the learning that is to occur. Next, the thinking 
skills needed to achieve the objectives must be identified. Finally, the student's 
current thinking skills must be considered. If he can do the necessary thinking, 
he reads to achieve the content objectives; if he cannot, he must learn the 
required tninking skill first. 

Analyzing material to determine the required thinking is a crucial part of this 
process. To illustrate, assume that a teacher has chosen a content objective about 
the humanistic aspects of the judiciary system and plans to use the newspaper 
article (S) shown on the next page as a means to achieve the objective. To 
understand the article, the student must do main idea thinking so that he can 
categorize each paragraph as being either central or supporting, and he must 
know the relationships among them. 

The first paragraph (man and family go on vacation before man goes to 
prison) is the main one because the other paragraphs explain and support It. The 
second paragrajrfi (man pleading guilty, being sentenced, and admitting crime) 
supports the first one. The third paragraph (wanting to go on a family vacation 
before prison sentence) also supports the first one by explaining why the 
vacation was important. The fourth paragraf^ about the judge's action on the 
case again supports the first paragraph by explaining the court's procedure. 
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Bomber Wins Vacation 

GRAND RAPIDS (AP) A Grud Rapids man 
will be permitted to take his family on i viCitifm to Dis- 
ney Worid in Ortando, Fla., before he is sent to prison on a 
bomb charge. 

James G. Flynn, 38» pleaded guUty to possesiOng a 
bomb with intent to use it and was sentenced to a prison 
term of two to five years. He admitted planting a i^pe 
bomb at a strilce-bound plating company in Grand R^^ds 
last fall. P^riice removed the bomb intact. 

FLYNN TOLD Clrctat Court Judge George V. Boucher 
his family had been planning a two-we<di Disney World va- 
cation for a kmg time and wanted to take it before he was 
sentenced. 

Boucher agreed and retea^ Flynn on bond so he can 
take the vacation^ 

The ability to relate main ideas and supporting details in this manner depends 
on the prerequisite skills of classifying the content words in the sentences and 
seeing the relationships between those me^inings. For example, the tinal sentence 
has three classifications of content meanings: "Boucher agreed/* "released 
Flynn/* and "^take vacation.** The relationships among these classifications are 
indicated by and and $o. The ability to use the prerequisite skills of classifying 
and observing relationships in the last sentence depends, in turn, on understand- 
ing the word meanings. The words, Boucher, agreed, released, Flyratf Bond, he, 
take^ and vacation carry the contend meaning while and^ on, so, can^ and the 
signai the relationships. 

The analysis began with determining whidi thinking skills were required to 
meet the content objective. This was followed by a backward progression 
through the thinkhig skills hierarchy from main idea and details to classifying 
and relationships to content words and function words. By analyzing in this 
manner, the teacher knows precisely what thinking ^ills are needed to achieve 
an objective. 

TEACHING THE THINKING SKILLS 

The students not possessing the thinking skills required to achieve a particular 
content objective must be tau^t these skills before they can read the material 
with understanding. There are three steps which the teacher can use in teadting 
the thinking skills: directing the ieamer*s attention, directed assistance, and 
application. 

CNrootJng Hie Laamir V Attantfoo 

All the teaching devices and techniques in the worid are of no avail if students 
are not paying attention. Stott (5) has found that the inability to read with 
understanding is due, for the most part, to inattentive mental behavior. To 
counteract this, the teacher can direct the student*s attention. Two factors play 
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a part in this technique: first, a student may not try because he has learned that 
failure is bad or because he has learned through failure not to try; and second, a 
student may not succeed because he does not know what the teacher is trying to 
teach or because he d les not know the important elements of the new skill and 
consequently pays attention to the wrong things. 

When a student does not try because of fear of failure or fear of the 
unknown, the teacher has to create a climate in which he can try reprdless of 
that fear. This can be accomplished through use of the "psychological attender'* 
(S). Here, the teacher's main purpose is to assure the learner that he is in a 
situation where faUure is acceptable and learning is apt to be difficult. The 
student must know that the teacher is there to help or to teach. If the student 
feels that all failure is bad, the teacher should help him realize that some failure 
is natural. For example, very few people ride a bicycle the first time; it usually 
takes many attempts. If the student has been subjected to ovenvhelming doses 
of failure, the teacher must carefully build the student's confidence in himself 
and in his teacher by reassurance that he is in a climate where trying will lead to 
success. 

To illustrate, examine the following episode involving a teacher's statement 
prior to the teaching of a new skill: "This is an easy thing to do. Everyone can 
do it. If you try, you'll do it." 

If the learner does the skUl the fust time, it is no great accomplishment 
because i was stated that everyone could do it. If the learner fails the first time, 
however, that failure is exaggerated because he has been told that everyone can 
do the skill and yet he just found that he could not. 

In contrast, examine this episode: "This may not be an easy thing to do. You 
may not do it right at first, but that's aU right because that is my reason for 
being here; I'm going to help." 

If the learner fails in the first attempt at learning, there is no danger to his 
self<oncept because he was told it might be difficult. If he succeeds, then his 
self^xjncept is bolstered because, even though it was . .fficult, he succeeded. Use 
of such a psychological attender is powerful in creating climates conducive to 
learning. It helps to alleviate fear of the unknown and fear of failure. 

The next step in directing the learner's attention is the "physical attender" 
(S) which tells the student what he is going to learn and what he must do to 
learn it. Thif sets a purpose for the student and specifies what must be done to 
reach mastery of the lesson. For example, if the skill to be learned is deciding 
sequence by use of key words, the student is told that. Then he is told what he 
has to do; he must look carefully at the words, think about what they are saying, 
and especially note words such as first, after, md finally because these words 
signal the order. 

Dirscttd AMittanea 

In directing attention, the teacher is advised :o tell the students that they are 
in a situation where they will learn. Now the teacher must deliver on that 
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promise. This can be accomplished by directed assistance in which the tech* 
ntques of modeling and hi^Hghting are used. These techniques are cueing 
processes in which the important elements of the skill and how they fit together 
are shown to the students. Modeling can be accomplished by the teacher 
demonstrating and the students emulating, while highlighting uses visual or 
auditory emphasis to make the pieces of the skill stand out. Both techniques are, 
in effect, crutches* 

Crutches will fail if they are never removed or if they are removed all at once 
(/). If they are not removed, the student will depend on the assistance and not 
learn the skill. If they are removed all at once, the effectiveness is lost because 
the student has not had time to adjust. Consequently, it is crucial that the 
crutches be removed gradually as the student shows evidence of catching on to 
the task. Eventually the students will be using the newly learned skill without 
any assistance of any type and will have learned the skill. Similarly, it can be said 
that the teacher has taught because the students were shown how to do the skill 
rather than being left to their own devices. 

The first of these directed assistance techniques (modeling) has been shown 
by Bandura (2) to be a powerful strategy. Many aspects of the culture, such as 
talking, are learned primarily through modeling, h is the strongest of the 
directed assistance techniques since the teadier literally gives the students the 
answer. For instance, the teacher can model how to recognize the propaganda 
device of **glittering generalities" by literally verbalizing the steps. Since it is a 
modeling technique, the students must emulate the teacher*s procedure by 
verbalizing those same steps immediately following the teacher*s example. Be- 
cause modeling is a strong directed assistance technique, it should be the first 
crutch to be g^dually eliminated in an instructional setting. 

Highli^ting by visual or auditory means is also a powerful strategy. In 
written elections, highlighting can be achieved through color, underlining, 
frames, or voice emphasis. For example, if cause and effect relationships are 
being learned, the words that signal the relationships are highlighted; if the 
objective is to recognize propaganda devices, words that signal bias are high* 
lij^ted; if the students are to find the literal purposes of the author, that part of 
the selection is highlighted; and if the objective is to find glittering generalities, 
those particular words in the selection are highlighted. 

Visual and auditory highlighting can be used separately or together but both 
techniques must gradually be eliminated. If color is used* it is diminished until a 
dot of color remains and it is finally eUminated altogether. When underlining is 
used, the underline gradually fades; when frames are used, sections of the frame 
are removed gradually until they disappear entirely; when voice emphasis is used, 
the auditory emphasis is gradually lessened until a normal tone of voice is used. 
The assistance is diminished as the students respond correctly. 

When a student can perform a skill with no directed assistance, he needs 
opportunities to practice. Practice solidifies skill and it becomes habitual, ena- 
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bling the student to use it as needed with any selection written at the appro- 
priate difficulty level. 



Application of th« SidUi 

The final step is to insure that students can apply the skill to the social 
studies lesson in order to complete the content objectives. For instance, if the 
students have learned that before, during, and after are key words that signal 
sequence and if they have practiced this skill, they are now ready to apply it to 
written social studies materials. Continued application insures that this transfer 
to the content occurs and avoids the dangers of isolated skill instruction. 

Summary 

The middle school social studies teacher's responsibility in reading includes 
being able to analyze the content material for the required thinking skills, 
teaching these thinking skiUs, and, finally, giving the students many oppor- 
tunities to apply the skills in the content material while meeting content 
objectives. The remainder of the paper provides illustrations for teaching each of 
the four major thinking skills. 

EXAMPLES OF TEACHING THINKING SKILLS 
WordMMning 

Word meaning is the basic skill in the thinking hierarchy. Unless a student 
understands the meaning of the content words and the function words, he 
cannot follow the structure of the selection. For example, the following sen- 
tence was included in material that the middle school social studies teacher 
selected when the students were learning about state governments (a): 

Allegations were made that the job was a political payoff to obtain Del 
Rio's support for Milliken in the 1970 gubernatorial campaign. 

An analysis of the above sentence yielded the unknown content words 
aUegations, gubematofiaJ, payoff, and camp<Ugn, based on the teacher's assess- 
ment of students* background. 

In teaching these word meanings, the teacher follows a three step procedure. 
First, the characteristics of a word are given; a background is built for the word. 
The students then use those characteristics during the second step to develop a 
concept of the word. Finally, the students label the characteristics with the 
name of the concept, the word. 

In teaching the meaning of the words aitegation, gubermtotial, and payoff, 
the teacher uses a psychological attender and directs attention specifically. 

One example would be: 

This morning you are going to learn the meaning of new words. You 
may find this difficult but I'll help you and that should make it easier. 
In order to learn the meaning of this word, you must took carefully at 
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the characteristics listed and think about how they can describe the 
word. 

During the actual learning, directed assistance may include modeling and both 
visual and auditory highlighting. For instance, to teach the meaning of the word 
payoff, the teacher might first role play situations in which a payoff ts made and 
list characteristics of each situation. Then, groups of sentences can be given to 
the students in which payoff is used with key words or phrases underlined. The 
students decide which key words fit the previously listed characteristics of 
payoff, aided by the teacher modeling during the first few sentences. Finally, the 
characteristics and examples for the word are tied together by the teacher as the 
meaning oi payoff \% stated- The students emulate the teacher at first and use the 
word more independently in subsequent responses. The process is repeated for 
the other words and the student is then ready for practice in which he 
determines the meaning of the words allegations, giubematorial, payoff, and 
campaign in multiple sentences. Following practice, the learner applies his 
knowledge of word meanings in reading content material similar to that in which 
the words originally appeared. 

Structural Skitif 

Structural skills help the reader follow and understand the author's thinking 
in written material and require the prerequisite skills of word meanings. 

The middle school social studies teacher's first step in teaching structure is 
ag^in to analyze the reading material in terms of the content objectives. For 
instance, the following sentence was included in material to be used in meeting 
the content objective of listing the good points and bad points of Nixon*s 
administration (9): 

But sources familiar with the inner workings of the Democratic Party 
contend that the overheard conversation could have been valuable, if, as 
has been alleged, the Watergate raid was part of a far flung operation 
aimed at disrupting the Democratic presidential campaign. 

After analyzing the material, the teacher decided the key word if, which 
signalled a cause and effect relationship, was a structure skill needed by some 
students. 

In the teaching episode, the teacher directs the student*s attention as illus- 
trated below: 

Today you are going to learn a new skill which might cause some 
difficulty. If we run into trouble, it will be my problem; and I'll have to 
find a way to get us out. The skill is interpreting cause and effect 
relationships by using the key word //. To learn this skill, you will have 
to listen carefully to the sentences, especially noting the //, watch how 
the relationship is set up by the word //, and think about how one 
group of words is the cause and the other group is the effect. 
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The directed assistance techniques include modeling the procedure and visual 
highlighting. Using an overhead projector, one teacher showed the following 
sentence (9); **If the crisis is not resolved soon, it could end the careers of both 
Brezhnev and Kosygin." 

In this example, both the cause and effect elements can be underlined and 
labelled: the key word if will be circled and an arrow will be drawn from the 
cause to the efff ct. 

The teacher nodeled by saying, "This part of the sentence [underlining 'the 
crisis is not resolved soon'} is the cause, so I'm going to underline it and label it 
*the cause.' Now, you do the same." 

(Students did the same with a copy of the sentence at their desks.) 
"This part of the sentence [underlining 'it could end the careers of both 
Brezhnev and Kosygin'] is the effect, so I'm also going to underline it and label 
it 'the effect; Now, you do the same. The key word j/ signals this relationship so 
I'm going to circle it. Now, you do the same. Since the cause resuhs in an effect, 
I'm going to draw an arrow from the cause to the effect. Now, you do the 
same." 

In subsequent sentences, the directed assistance techniques would be gradu. 
ally diminished. Modeling would be removed first, then the labeling, underlining, 
drawing the arrow from cause to effect, and circling of the word if. When 
students can identify cause and effect relationship with no directed assistance, 
they will be ready for practice. 

Practice using sentences similar to the above might require students to label 
the cause and effect and to draw an arrow from the cause to the effect. 
Following practice, the students should use the cause and effect relationship skill 
while reading the content material. 



Utiral and inferentisJ Thinking Skills 

Literal and inferential thinking requires using prior skills of structure and 
word meanings. Once the students have those prerequisite skills, they can begin 
to think factually and inferentially about the content of the material, including 
determining the purpose of the material, the main idea and supporting details, 
and the conclusions to be drawn. 

Whether literal or inferential thinking is required depends on the way the 
material is written. However, a student must be able to comprehend literally 
before he comprehends inferentially. Literal skills are taught first because the 
students interpret only the actual words, while inference requires that the 
students use the words as well as their background experience to interpret the 
material. 

Assume for instance that the following article was part of the materials being 
used to achieve a middle school social studies objective of knowing the steps the 
state govemment has taken to assist non-English speaking citizens {6). 
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Tne Michigan secrettry of 
state's office is msklrg avaiU. 
ble for the first Urne a Spanish 
translation of its official driver 
manual "What Every Driver 
Must Know." 

Secretary of State Richard 
H. Austin said today copies ci 
the 80-page booklet on Michi- 
gan driving laws and rules uf 
the road should be available to 



Spantsh-spealcing persons 
within two weeks. 

He said they couki be ob- 
tained at al) driver Ucenstng 
bureaus and the Bureau of 
Fiekl Services of the Michigan 
Department of State. 

AusUn said only M.OOO of the 
Spanish booklets. entiUed "Lo 
Que Todo Conductor Debc." 
have been f/foduced and they 
could run out quckly. 



An analysis of the article indicates that the thinking skill of finding the literal 
main idea was required to meet the content objective. 
To teach this skiU, the teacher might start by saying: 

In order to understand these paragraphs, you will have to listen and 
look carefully at the sentences I point out and think about what they 
are saytng. This probably won't be easy but I will help you. Let's get 
started and try out this new skill. We are going to learn how to find the 
main idea of paragraphs. 

The directed assistance t«!chniques might include circling the main idea and 
underlining the supporting sentences, with anows drawn back to the main idea 
to show the relationship between tlic main sentence and the supporting sen- 
tences. The teacher uses voice emphasis to highlight the main idea and models 
aloud the thinking process used to determine the main idea with the students 
^^mulating the teacher's steps. 

In subsequent paragraphs, the teacher gradually removes the directed assis- 
tsnce as the students respond correctly. After students have used this skill at 
least once with no assistance, they practice the skUl in a repetitious pattern. 
Fhially, application occurs when the students read the original news articles to 
achieve the content objective. 



CHtical Thinking Skiits 

This highest level of thinking makes use of word meaning, structure, and 
Uteral/inferential thinking, together with the reader's thoughts or feelings about 
the material. 

Critical (evaluative) thinking skills require students to make judgments reprd- 
ing the content of the material, answering questions such as Is it fact or opinion? 
Are there elements of validity? Is the author biased? What is the author's 
viewpoint? Is the portrayal of characters plausible? The skills in the category 
aie: 1) recognizing and gathering daU on special author tedmiques of commu. 
nication. 2) interpreting the techniques or collected daU, and 3) judging aU or 
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part of the written materials according to criteria set by the class or higher level 
sources. Recognizing special author techniques includes recognizing fact and 
opinion, persuasive techniques of propaganda, biased words, and denotative/ 
connotative words. Some writing wOi also require evaluation of such literary 
devices as plot development, point of view, symbolism, mood, style, figurative 
bnguage, and personification. 

To illustrate this skill, consider a social studies objective relating to busing for 
integration. The following sentence was part of the material used to meet the 
content objective (10): "The school's job is to teach the kids their subjects, not 
mix up the races," said one antibusing father. 

Critical analysis of the above sentence requires possession of the critical 
thinking skill of recognizing the glittering generalities propaganda technique. 

The student's attention was directed as follows: 

This afternoon we are going to try something different. You are going 
to learn how to recognize glittering generalities. This will require you to 
look at the sentences on the board, listen to what they say and think 
how certain parts of them are alike. It may be difficult because you 
haven't done it before so I'm going to help you. 

The directed assistance techniques used include modeling, visual highlighting 
by underlining, and auditory highlighting by voice emphasis. The following 
sentence is used as a starter: "There isn't a place on earth where the air is purer, 
where body health is more lavishly bestowed." Through a series of questions, the 
teacher leads the students to explain why phrases like the ones above are 
glittering generalities designed to sway people's opinions. In subsequent sen- 
tences the teacher gradually drops the directed assistance techniques, allowing 
students themselves to identify and explain the generalities. A practice situation 
follows and leads to application in which the skill of recognizing glittering 
generalities is used in the content material. 

SUMMARY 

The middle school social studies teacher is charged with the primary task of 
teaching social studies concepts. For students to learn such concepts while 
reading content material, however, they must possess thinking skills. Using the 
content objectives as a guideline, the social studies teacher assesses the materials 
to account for the variables that affect comprehension, decides which thinking 
skills are necessary, assesses the students for the thinking skills, teaches the 
thinking skills to those who need them, and finally, provides for an application 
of the thinking skills in the social studies material being used. 

While social studies teachers may not want to accept the responsibility for 
basic reading instruction, they can hardly dodge the responsibUity for developing 
thinking skills within the franrework of social studies. Such an emphasis is 
particularly relevant to the middle school where the emphasis is on process. And 
what is the process of social studies if it is not thinking? 
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TECHNIQUES FOR IMraOVING 
COMPREHENSION IN MATHEMATICS 

J«M H. Cattsrson 

Universitv of British Columbia 



Superficially, mathematics would seem to be the one middle school curriculum 
area which places diminished importance on reading skills. Careful analysis, 
however, reveals that this is a misconception. To learn mathematics efficiently, 
the middle school student must use a textbook which uses special patterns of 
rhetoric. Students who cannot comprehend these patterns ofwriting often haw 
difHculty in mastering the mathematics content. It is essential, therefore, for the 
middle school mathematics teacher to analyze the rhetoric of the textbook and 
to provide instruction which helps children interpret these crucial language units. 

Before discussing these essential elements, two assumptions made by the 
author must be explained. First, although no mention of word skills is made in 
this chapter, it must be remembered that word meaning forms the basis of 
reading comprehension in all subject areas, including mathematics. Every study 
of comprehension to date indicates that vocabulary is the single largest factor 
consistently isolated in comprehension (5). In fact. It seems likely that at least 
50 percent of any person's ability to understand connected proie is based on his 
knowledge of the word meanings within the material. That figure can con* 
ceivably go far higher in the field of mathematics where symbols often become 
the vocabulary and play a crucial role in bridging Che gap between verbal 
language and mathematical concepts. The mathematics teacher must, therefore, 
teach word meanings thoroughly as a first step in Insuring comprehension in the 
subject matter area. 

Second, this chapter has been written in terais of the student who has aventge 
ability in dealing with mathematics concepts but who has problems in translating 
print into mathematical images. It is important that the teacher grasp the 
importance of creating such images in mathematics for, as Paige and Sinwn (10) 
foumt, contradictions in algebra problems were detected less often by students 
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who used verbal, rather than internal, physical representations of the problems. 
In fact, it is possible that a teacher may compound a math weakness by stressing 
the verbal where iconic* might be more suitable. An excellent discussion of this, 
within an extensive review on language factors in mathematics, can be found in 
Aiken (/). 

With these assumptions as a foundation, the essential elements of rhetoric 
found in mathematics can be discussed and suggestions for teaching comprehen* 
sion of these patterns can be detailed. 

ANALYZING THE TASK: THE RHETORIC OF MATHEMATICS 

Chapter 8 of this book, as well as other sources {4), discuss the importance of 
a reader's knowing something about the common written language patterns of a 
subject before he begins to read. A writer of prose in any area chooses a pattern 
of rhetoric (or form of discourse) that suits his subject matter and his purposes 
in writing. In addition, he divides his prose into such normal linguistic units as 
sentences and paragraphs, and may use chapter subdivisions to set off one main 
idea from another. An understanding of common patterns of rhetoric and the 
ways they are structured may be the single most important mind organizer a 
reader can bring to the reading task. Teachers in any subject area, particularly 
mathematics, must be very conscious of patterns of rhetoric as they train 
children in comprehension tasks. 

In 1964, an examination of patterns of rhetoric was reported by Smith (/ 2). 
Although still ^jiefuU it must be pointed out that parts of this analysis have been 
outdated by new types of writing in certain content areas. New math and new 
science have changed not only in content but in the written language in which 
they are presented and we must study that language and its regularities if we are 
to teach comprehension of it. 

Recent mathematics textbooks seem to use two major language patterns and 
three language units. 

Mijor L«niiuage ^ttems 

The two language patterns that seem to be important in school math texts are 
the explanation pattern and the problem pattern. 

The explanation pattern is usually several paragraphs long and is designed to 
present a specific mathematical concept to the student. Often it is followed by a 
set of exercises or problems designed to test the students* understanding of the 

♦The term iconic tkinking is used in art circles as a contrast to verhal thinking. Recently* 
Helen Diemert of the Fine Arts Faculty, University of Calgary, and I explored the 
posflbilitie* within the term iconic for designating various levels of ability bx visual 
thinking. We came up with dysiconic for the penon seriously hzndic^ppci;kypoicon(c for 
the person with weak abilities; and hypericonic for the artist or mathematician who think* 
entirely In images. The discussion was carried on facetiously at first, but we have since 
come to think that the terms are meaningful and possibly useful to point toward the right 
kind of remedial action. 
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concept before they proceed to another explanation within the same chapter. 
Within a chapter, there are usually several explanations each followed by 
illustrative problems. All are linked as subtopics under one general topic. 

The problem pattern may be either a word problem or a concept testing 
problem. The former is usually fairly wordy and can create problems for the 
poor reader. However, wordiness may at times have an advantage in that it 
fleshes out an idea. Word problems may then be easier to work with than the 
concept-testing problem which goes very succinctly to the heart of the mathe- 
matical situation. There are those who suggest that difficulties with concept 
testing problems are difficulties of mathematics, not of reading. 

Languag* Units 

Whatever the pattern of rhetoric being employed, the reader must compre- 
hend three linguistic units beyond the word. 

The first is the sentence, both the sentence that occurs in isolation as in a 
concept-testing problem, and the sentence that occurs within an explanation or 
word problem paragraph. Which kind of sentence is harder would be difficult to 
say. The single sentence certainly carries a heavy load of meaning, yet the 
sentence within a paragraph has its ( vn pitfalls because its meaning does not 
stand alone but in relation to the other sentences within a paragraph. It may 
refer back to a sentence before it, ii may refer to an idea to come, or it may 
simply be a bridge between two parts of a paragraph. 

The second unit is the paragraph, both the paragraph that occurs within an 
explanation and the paragraph of a problem. 

The final unit is the chapter segment which focuses on the development of a 
particular mathematical concept and is usually followed by a set of sample 
problems designed to test the student's understanding before he proceeds to the 
next chapter segment. 

Summary 

In analyzing his textbook, the middle school mathematics teacher must be 
concerned with both language patterns and language units. The language patterns 
found in the math text can be described as patterns of explanation and of 
problems. The units within these patterns, in addition to the indivi(^ words, 
include the sentence, the paragraph, and the chapter segment. To effectively 
help the student comprehend in mathematics, the teacher must plan instruction 
which helps students interpret both explanations and problems, 

TEACHING COMtt>REHENSI0N OF EXPLANATIONS 

For children who have difficulty comprehending in mathematics, it is often 
necessary to provide specific, isolated drills which develop the skill needed to 
interpret explanations. The following are samples of such exercises for sentences, 
paragraphs, and chapter segments. 
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ExptanatkHi StnttncM 

At least four types of exercises can be used to help students interpret 
explanation sentences. The first is the "phrase and clause meaning exercise.** In 
this practice, students are asked to indicate the meaning of an underlined part of 
a sentence by telling whether it tells how, when, where, or which. 

Example: Tell whether the underlined part tells how, when, or where. 

1. Since the factors 2. 3. and S appear in all factored forms, each of 
these belongs to the CCD. 

2. In every term, the factor 3 appears with exponents. 

The second type is the "structured cloze" exercise. In this exercise, the 
student is supplied with a sentence having deletions and with words, numbers, or 
symbols that are to be fitted into the deletions. 

Example: Use the words and symbols below to fill in the blanks. 

1 , jhe and the are called the terms of the 

fraction 

(a) 2/3 (b) 2 (c) 4 (d) 3 

2. The number in a fraction is called the 

(a) denominator (b) top (c) bottom 

A third exercise is called "understanding deep structure.'* This exercise is 
prepared by selecting sentences from math books and asking students to demon- 
strate their understanding of the deep structure (meaning) of the sentence by 
indicathig whether the short statements placed below the longer sentence are 
true or false. 

Example: Choose the statements that tell the meaning of the sentence. 
I, You know that a mathematical sentence, like an English sentence, 
expresses a complete thought. 

(a) An English sentence expresses a complete thought. 

(b) A mathematics sentence expresses a complete thought. 

(c) You know a mathematical sentence. 

The final exercise is for determining the main Idea of a sentence. This practice 
is, to an extent, the reciprocal of the first example above. The student is asked 
to strike out all but the main thought of the sentence, deleting qualifying phrases 
or clauses. 

Example: Cross out all but the main idea of the following sentence. 
I . Horn the fuit di v isi o n mv uii that the quotient correct to the 
nearest tenth is .9. 

ExplMtatton Ptragrapht 

The student needs also to learn ways to focus his attention on the meaning of 
paragraphs. This comprehension process depends on recognizing that paragrafA 
meaning is the product of both the cumulative meaning of the sentences and the 
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interaction between the sentences. Paragraphs are not simply sentence beads 
strung on a string. The foUowuig exercises may be helpful in developing para- 
graph comprehension. 

The first focuses on the main idea of the paragraph. This exercise, often used 
with information material, needs attention in math as well. It requires the 
stuitent to sum up a paragraph in a single statement. Since it is difficult to begin 
by having students create their own main idea sentence, many exercises should 
be prepared in which the students must simply choose the correct main idea 
sentence. A variation of this is to have them choose 1 ) a title or 2) the question 
answered by the paragraph. Only after they become adept at this kind of 
exercise should they be asked to create their own sentences. 
Example: Choose the main idea. 

I. If your name is Richard, your friends may calt you Dick. Your 
mother may call you Sonny and your sister may call you Bud. In 
much the same way, we have found in this course that a number 
may have many names. 

(a) Your friends may call you Dick. 

(b) A number may have many names. 

(c) We have found out many things in this course. 

The second exercise focuses on understanding references. This paragraph 
meaning exercise requires the reader to refer to the previous sentence read to get 
the meaning of ihe sentence. The words //, they, and tkis often cannot be 
understood unless the reader looks to the previous sentence. 

Example: What does the underlined word refer to? 

1 . We have said before that a Une does not end in either direction. To 
show this, we have used arrows. 

(a) a Une (b) that a line does not end (c) in either direction 

2. The number Une in Chapter 3 was really a ray. We named the point 
at which jt began "rero." 

(a) Chapter 3 (b) a ray (c) the number Une 

A final exercise is called "following the thought." In this exercise, a word or 
more is left out of the last sentence of a paragraph and the students are asked to 
show they have understood the paragraph by completing the blanks. 

Example: Complete the blank in the last sentcncs of the paragraph. ^ 



Four of the figures above have at least two sides which are parallel. 
There are some quadrilaterals which do not have paraUel sides. Figure 
is an example of a quadrilateral that has no parallel sides. 
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Normally, a school mathematics textbook does not provide whole chapters of 
material to be read through as do books of narrative or information. One usually 
finds some explanatory material at the beginning of a chapter and then segments 
of such explanatory material alternating with exercises or problems to be done 
before the student moves ahead to new ideas. Although some teachers of math 
prefer to provide initial explanations themselves in an oral presenution and let 
the students work alone only on the exercises or problems, it seems unfortunate 
that pupUs should be taught always to rely so heavUy on the teacher for new 
learning. With proper guidance, the average pupU can be shown how to involve 
himself in self-teaching and so acquire much more independence in learning. A 
number of approaches seem appropriate. 

One is the directed reading lesson. A frequently used technique is that of 
asking students to read narrative materials and later answer oral questions 
directed from the teacher. UsuaUy called guided sUent reading, it has been 
unnecessarily maligned. Used as a single method, it can become boring, but 
basically its approach is sound. Children need to form the habit of reading to 
answer questions, and they learn what questions are appropriate for each subject 
area as questions are prepared and posed by their teachers. The passage on 
"Decimals" (6) Ulustrates. 

Another technique is the use of a reading study guide. Instead of guiding 
students orally through the reading of math explanations, a teacher may supply 
a study guide to allow students to work through such material at their own pace. 

The following are some suggested variations: 

1. Pirected reading lesson. Here questions are printed rather than 
asked orally (see previous sample). 

2. Matching sentences to paragraphs. In this format, "main ideas of 
paragraphs" sentences are supplied (some correct and some incor- 
rect). The student is asked to match sentences to paragraphs. 

Many variations of the reading study guide can be suggested, as well as many 
organizational patterns for using it. Team learning (6. 9) has been employed 
successfully with children working in twos and threes to solve common prob. 
lems. 

A third technique Is to provide some form of advance cognitive organizer. 
Ausubel (2) has been interested in exploring the effect of introducing, prior to 
the presentation of new ideas, some material that will provide "ideational 
anchorage" for the new Ideas. H* ^ ^^'^^ material "advance organizers" 
and suggests: ^ 



These organizes are introduced in advance of the learning material 
itself, are fornlulated in terms already familiar to the learner, are also 
presented at a higher level of abstractions, generality and inclusiveness. 
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On the whole. Ausubd's experiments have been concerned with the acquisi- 
tion of mcaningfui verbal material, speciHcally of the information type, Herber 
{9) and his students, however, have been interested in the idea of advance 
organizers applied generally to the school content fields in which reading may be 
used as an avenue to learning. Directed by Herber, Barron (i), Estes (S), and 
Earle (7) have reported attempts to use variations of the advance organizer in the 
content subjects. Although minimally successful in improving mathematics learn- 
ing, the approaches are interesting and warrant more study. 

One interesting variation on the advanced organizer was the "structured 
overview." introduced in Earle's study. This was a diagramatic representation of 
the structure of mathematics constructed out of the basic vocabulary of the 
subject (using words, not symbols). In two experiments, the specially developed 
Jiagram was presented to junior high classes before the introduction of a new 
# math topic and referred to periodically during the period of teaching the new 
material. Such a technique would seem to have potential for improving compre- 
hension of chapter segments. 

The table of contents might also be used as a cognitive organizer. Study ot 
the table of contents of a math book just prior to beginning a new topic and 
periodic review might clarify the relationships of all topics to each other and the 
relationships among subtopics within the same chapter. This practice alone 
might provide the ideational anchorage Ausubel considers desirable. 

Another approach was the making of a structured overview out of the 
symbols equivalent to the words of vocabulary. If a scheme could be developed 
that conveyed mathematical meaning rather than logical meaning, as Earle's 
seemed to do, its impact might be correspondingly greater. 



To help children comprehend explanations in the middle school mathematics 
textbook, the teacher can use exercises such as those described. It should be 
pointed out, however, that both the driUs and the advanced organizer techniques 
described require direct teacher guidance if they are to be helpful. Giving the 
activities to students without the proper preparation from the teacher is not 
likely to be effective. 



TEACHING COMPREHENSION OF PROBLEMS 

As has been stated earUer, two kinds of problems are encou^.iered in mathe- 
matlcs: the word problem and the concept-testing problem. In both kinds of 
problems, the teacher must be concerned with the language units of words, 
sentences, paragraphs, and chapter segments. Because most problems are pre- 
sented in paragraphs, however, the majority of the following suggestions focus 
on that language unit. 
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Word Probtems 

One of the most complete statements about the reading of word problems 
was made by Smith (12) when she suggested that there were four basic questions 
to be asked when attacking word problems. These classic questions are as 
follows: 

1. What is the whote situation? 

2. What am I asked to find? 

3. What am I given? 

4. What process will I use? 

Some writers have suggested the addition of the question, "What is an 
estimate of the answer?** It has been suggested that teachers should inculcate in 
their pupils the habit of asking themselves these questions every time they 
approach a word problem. 

In any case, methods of inculcating the habit of asking these questions can 
vary a great deal. A teacher may first guide the students through many sessions 
in which the questions are answered orally s ..d then make the assumption that 
they can pose the questions themselves. 

On the other hand, it may be weU to give extra practice by supplying a 
reading study guide in which the students must supply the written answers on 
blank spaces opposite each question. Such a procedure allows the teacher to 
pinpoint exactly the stage at which a pupU had difficulty in his attempts to solve 
the problem. 

An intermediate step might be the supplying of a reading study guide with 
questions and multiple^hoice answers. Such skiU buUding practices would help 
bridge the gap between oral discussion in class and independent filling-ln of 
blanks. A sample study guide follows: 

Example: A homeowner insured his house for a value of $16,0CK). His 
premium for three years was $75. What rate of premium per year was 
being charged? 

What am I to find? 

(a) the premium for 3 years 

(b) the premium for I year 

(c) the yearly rate of premium payment 
What am I given? 

(a) house value 

(b) 3 year premium 

(c) rate of premium per year 
What processes will I use? 

(a) division, then division again 

(b) division, then multiplication 

(c) multiplication, then division 
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What is an estimate of the answer? 

(a) betow t% 

(b) between 10% and 20% 

(c) between 3% and S% 

Another technique is one in which the student is presented with problems 
from which some essential information is missing. His task is simply to identify 
what is missing* Again, this can be made simpler initially by having multiple 
choice items supplied until the students become accuston^d to the type of 
thinking needed. 

Example: What is needed to do the problem? 

Frank Harris is a mechanic*s helper in an automobile shop. He is paid at 
the rate of $1.25 an hour. How much does he earn in a week? 

(a) his wage per hour 

(b) his hours of work 

(c) what kind of work he does 

A third technique is the "hidden numbers" exercise. This exercise focuses on 
a specific piece of information not actually included, but needed if the student is 
to solve the problem. For example, if he is asked to find the length of a room in 
yards and the only measurements quoted are in feet, he must know how many 
feet there are in a yard. 

Example: What is the hidden number? 

Mr. Smith wants to cover the floor of a room with wall to wall 
carpeting. The room is 10 feet by 14 feet and the carpet will cost him 
$10.95 a square yard. How much will the carpeting cost? 

(a) the cost per square yard 

(b) the number of square feet in one square yard 

(c) the size of the carpet 

In another activity called the ''easy numbers*' exercise, students are taught to 
turn **difficulf numbers into "easy" numbers as a way to make the relationship 
clear. 

Example: What numbers would be easy to work with and give you a 
quick estimate of the answer? 

A rectangular room is 30 feet long and 15 feet wide. What is its 
perimeter? 

In the "draw a diagram*' exercise, students are encouraged to produce a 
diagram from the facts given in the problem as a way of Improving their grasp of 
a situation. In a problem about room measurement, for example, students would 
sketch the room roughly to get a mental picture. 
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Example: Draw a rough diagram before you try to obtain the answer. 
Mr. Smith has a tot 60 feet wide by 
100 feet deep. He wants to make a 
garden by stretching his fence 
across the lot about 13 feet from 60 
the end of the lot. What will be the 
area of the garden? 



A sixth technique is called the "structured response" exercise and is espe- 
cially useful with algebra problems. The teacher provides a framework into 
which the student fits his response until he can recall and use the framework 
when it is not before him. 

Example: Fill in the blanks to work toward your answer. 

One angle of a triangle is twice the smallest angle and the third angle is 

16 degrees less than twice the middle-sized angle. Find the angles. 

The smallest angle 

The second angle. 2x 

The third angle 

Sum of angles (agebraic) x-f 2x-f(2x'!6) 

Sum of angles of any triangle ^ 

Equation . 

(and so on) 

Note: The teacher should supply some answers at first, gradually 
reducing cues. 




Conctpt-TMting Probftms 

Some children find the single sentence problem among the most difficult, 
probably because it continues such a heavy density of vocabulary and instruc- 
tions. The phrase and clause meaning and structured cloze exercises dted earlier 
could be adapted to such problems. An additional suggestion v auld be the 
"matching solutions to problems" exercise. 

Here students are given a set of problems and an accompanying set of 
solutions with which to match them. 

Example: Match the solutions to the problems. 

1. Show that (i+4) +6 and (a) (3+4) +6 
3+(4+6) are names for 7+ 6 
the same number 1 3 

2. Find the product of (b) (8+7) +2 
8, 7, and 2 15 +2 

17 
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3. Find the sum of 8, 7. and 2 (c) (3+4) +6 - 3+(4+6) 

7 +6 3+!0 
13 13 

4. Find the sum of 3, 4, and 6 (d) 8(7) 2 

S6 2 
112 
(e) 8 7 (2) 

The paucity of examples given for the concept-testing problem should make 
it dear that opinion is still much divided about what one should do, beyond 
strengthening meaning vocabulary, to improve the student's ability to handle the 
concept problem. This is still very much an area for research. 



CONCLUSION ^ ^ ^ 

The mathematics teacher, no less than other content teachers in the middle 
school, must be concerned with reading, since the degree to which the students 
grasp math concepts is highly related to their skiU in interpreting the rhetoric of 
the textbook. To accomplish this aspect of the teaching task, the teacher must 
familiarize himself with the demands of the basic writing patterns found in the 
textbook, directly assist students in interpreting these patterns, and provide 
practice exercises sudi as those suggested here to insure that the skill is 
mastered. 
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The middle school science teacher is confronted with several spedal problems 
regarding reading in his content. As a specialist who has b^n educated to teach a 
spedflc area of the curriculum, he has not been trained to teadi reading skills. 
Because of this, many middle school science teachers do not consider the 
teaching of reading to be part of their job description and $ssum that the pupil 
anives in the class possessing the necessary skills to achieve academic success. 
This assumption is contradicted when the science teacher discovers that many of 
his students cannot read the assigned textbook or any of the supi^ementaiy 
commercial or teacher prepared materials. Giving assigned reading tasks soon 
appears to be a waste of time as many of the students do not comprehend the 
material and come to class inadequately prepared for the specific unit. 

A second problem, unique to the science teacher, is that of having students 
participate in laboratory sessions which are an integral part of teaching in any 
area of science. The laboratory sessions allow the students flexibility in discover- 
ing concepts individually or in small groups. Because of this more individualize 
type of instruction, the teacher does not have adequate time to work with all 
students on a one-toone or two^to^ne basis. Consequently, students must be 
able to work independently most of the time during the laboratory sessions. To 
assi^ in this regard, laboratory manuals are often prepared to direct the iti^nt 
through a task and ask specific questions to insure that he will devetop a 
complete understanding of the concept being presented. When the student is 
unable to read the laboratory manual, however, he becomes frustrated, disinter- 
eited, and feels that there is little sense in attempting to complete a task In 
wfaidi there it no achievable goal The student's energy, which should have been 
directed to problem solving and discovering new concepts, is directed In other 
areas and the sdenoe teacher is faced with a classroom management proUem* in 
addition to trying to teadi. 
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A third problem facing the scienee teacher is finding time during the class 
session to teach adequately the reading comprehension skills which students 
need to understand the printed science materials. This is a difficult task for 
many science teachers as they must relinquish time from the teaching of science 
to include the teaching of reading skills. The decision should not be a difficult 
one to make, for the effective teacher of science realizes that little learning will 
take place unless students can comprehend printed science materials. 

A fourth problem faced by the middle school science teacher is determining 
what reading comprehension skills should be taught and how they should be 
taught. As stated previously, science teachers are trained to teach science, not 
reading, and therefore do not necessarily have the knowledge or resources 
readily available to teach reading comprehension. This problem is compounded 
It the middle school does not have a reading consultant who can be called upon 
to provide assistance. 

This chapter provides three areas of assistance for the middle school science 
teacher. First, the conditions which affect comprehension in science are sped- 
fied. Second, the specific comprehension skills in science are discussed, including 
word meanings; organization and structure skills; main idea identification; literal, 
inferential, and critical reading; and other reading skills needed to comprehend 
science material. Finally, the third section is a hypothetical classroom illustra- 
tlon in which the principles of the first two sections are used. 

CONDITIONS AF'-ECTING COiMPREHENSION 

The first task of the science teacher is creating classroom conditions which 
encourage comprehension. These conditions are similar to the prerequisites of 
decoding, experience; interest, and thinking skills discussed in Chapter 13 The 
strategy for controlling these variables is basically the same for science as for 
other content areas. The following hypothetical situation is provided in illus- 
tration. 

The classroom being observed is a sixth grade science class and the unit 
currently being studied deals with shorelines formed by waves. The teacher has 
divided his studer ts into four groups: one group is working at a laboratory table 
examining and comparing sand from different beaches; a second group is 
working on constructing a model of a shoreline which has been eroded by waves; 
a third group is doing independent reading, using materials related to the 
formation of shorelines; and the fourth group is working with the teacher in 
getting ready to read the textbook chapter about shorelines. 

The teacher has insured that there will be a limited number of distractions 
during the class session by providing an activity for each studem. To handle 
routine questions that may arise, the teacher has designated a leader for each of 
the three independently working groups. 

Of the four groups, the one worktag with the teacher will spend about fifteen 
minutes on the specific reading skills required in reading the textbook chapter. If 
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the day's lesson deals with the use of prefixes and how they change the meaning 
of root words, the prefixes to be taught are taken from words used in the science 
textbook such as irregular shoreline and shorelines of submergence and 
emergence. 

Meanwhile, the group involved in independent reading is using materials 
written at a lower reading level, since these students have difficulty decoding the 
assigned textbook. The teacher has previously set the purpose for reading these 
materials by asking how many students have ever seen the shoreline of an ocean 
and if they know how the shoreline was formed. The students pagf through the 
chapter; look at the paragraph headings, pictures, and text; and formulate some 
questions regarding the formation of shorelines for which they migh* find 
answers. Once the students form their questions, they read independently to 
find the answers. 

Of tne remaining two groups* the one working at the laboratory table consists 
of a group of excellent readers who have chosen to pursue in depth an aspect of 
the study of shorelines which is of particular interest to them. To this end, the 
teacher has provided them with appropriate supplementary reading material and 
has helped them collect the samples of sand from the hig^i school earth science 
teacher. The other group has already read the textbook chapter, using a study 
guide prepared by the teacher, and is now preparing the model which they will 
use in reporting their study to the class. 

As described in Chapter 13, the objectives, activities, and evaluations are 
differentiated to account for student differences and to create conditions condu- 
cive to good comprehension. The decoding variable is controlled by giving each 
student material he can read; interest is created because students have been 
involved in the planning and setting of group purposes; experience is controlled 
by using pictures and models of shorelines with students who have not visited or 
lived near the sea; and comprehension is aided by teaching the specific word 
skills to those who need them. 

TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING COMPREHENSION 
IN MIDDLE SCHOOL SCIENCE 

Duffy et al. (/) identify four major categories of operational skills employed 
in reading comprehension: 1) teaching word meanings; 2) teaching oiganiatation 
and structure skills; 3) teaching fact and inference skiUs; and 4) teaching evalu- 
aUon and judgment skUls. Since these thinking skills are appropriate to science 
instruction, the following sections describe both the skiUs and appropriate 
techniques for teaching these skills within a science class. 

TfwMnfl Word Mtaningi 

The teaching of word meanings involves the teaching of concepts. A concept 
is the organization and integration of a student's perceptions of an object or idea 
and is particularly crucial in science. For instance, a student may have one 
perception of a mountain - that of a mountain formed by a volcano. He may 
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then be exposed to a second perception of a fold mountain - and a third 
perception of a fauIt*block mountain. The student then integrates these three 
perceptions into a concept for the word mountain^ which could mean a volcanic 
mountain* a fold mountain, or a fault-block mountain. Successful science teach- 
ing Is related to the successful teaching of such science concepts or word 
meanings. 

The first major task in the teaching of word meanings is recognizing the 
differences between content words and function words. Content words are those 
words, usually nouns, which signal tangible meaning in a sentence. Function 
words are those words which signal relationships among the content words in the 
sentence. For example, in the sentence •^This dome was formed thousands of 
years ago,'* the content words are dome, thousands, and years\ the function 
words are this, was, of, and ago. 

The science teacher's major concern will be with content words since the 
technical vocabulary words of science usually fall into this category. The first 
step in teaching content word meanings is to provide students with experiences 
with the word. In teaching the content word</<7me, it is unlikely that the teacher 
will be able to take the students outside of the classroom to examine their 
neighborhood geological dome. When providing a direct experience for the 
content word is impossible, the teacher must provide students with second-hand 
or vicarious experiences dealing with the word to be taught. Vicarious experi- 
ences would include the use of films, filmstrips, filmloops, pictures, or even a 
simple illustration drawn on the chalkboard. Next, the teacher eliminates the use 
of visual aids in providing experience and presents the word within the context 
of a sentence to derive a meaning. Often times, as in the sentence "This dome 
was formed thousands of years ago,'* there is little in the way of context clws to 
help the student obtain a meaning. From the sample sentence, students may 
learn that some domes are very old, but it is unlikely that they will learn tl^ 
meaning for the word dome. The teacher must then provide additional sentences 
of his own to assist students in deriving meaning by usutg context clues. 
Sentences such as "^The men climbed to the top of the dome** would be more 
useful in determining the meaning of the word. Finally, the use of a dictionaiy 
definition may be introduced as a meatus of providing greater specificity in the 
word meaning. 

As the teacher is providing such vicarious experiences for the teaching of the 
content word, he should state the di^inct characteristics of the word. For 
example, while teaching the word dome, the teacher would direct attention to 
the ovalness or roundness of the rock layers and to the way they move away 
radially from a central high point. The similarities and differences of domes 
might be compared with kames or the characteristics of basins in H^iich the rode 
layers are circular but move to a central low point. Throughout, the teacher is 
also continually using the name of the content word so that the students team to 
attadi the wcH^d label to the new concept. 
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The teacher should also expose students to any multiple meanings of new 
words. For instance, the meaning of the word dome in an earth science class is 
entirety different from the meaning encountered in reference to a cathedral's 
dome, the dome of the state capitoi building, or to the slang use of dome in 
referring to a person's head. 

Because of the heavy toad of technical vocabulary typically found in middle 
school science, the teacher must not talce casually his responsibility for teaching 
word meanings. Effective teaching of terminology, using the techniques de- 
scribed here, is often the diffeivjce between successful and unsuccessful compre- 
hension of middle school science material. 

Twdilng OrgMiiution and Structurt Skillf 

In the area of relationships, students should be taught how concepts within a 
paragraph go together and what words are used to tie the concepts together. The 
relationship words are usually function words which signal the organization of a 
paragraph as to events or objects in a series, chronological order, comparisons, 
and cause and effect. 

The following is a paragraph containing words which signal chronological 
order: 

The water cycle consists of three phases. First, the sun's rays evaporate 
water from the surface of the ocean. Next, the wlndi? carry the water 
from the surface of the ocean and over the land in the form of water 
vapor. Finally, some of the water vapor, which has condensed to form 
clouds, may fall as rain or snow and it may seep through the rocks and 
eventually return to the ocean. 

The function words which signal chronological order are finu next, and 
finally. In teaching such relationship thinking, the teacher can reproduce the 
paragraph on an overhead transparency or write it on the chalkboard and direct 
the students' attention to the function words by underlining or circling the 
words and talking through the paragraph with the students to show them how 
these function words signal chronological order and sequence of events. This, of 
course, is a reading comprehension skill but without an understanding of the 
relationship signalled, the science learning would not take place. 

ClassiHcation skills allow students to take major ideas or concepts within a 
reading situation and organize them according to their similarities. Using classifi- 
cation, the student is able to accept or reject concepts according to category, a 
thinking skill which is crucial in science. For example, if the students are 
categorizing lakes in earth science, they would put crique lakes, kettle lakes, and 
rock basin lalufs in a category of lakes formed by g^ciers. However, mter takes 
would be placed in a separate category as lakes being formed by volcanos. In 
addition to being a useful science skill in itself, the skill of classiflcation is also a 
prerequisite for obtaining the main idea from what is read. 
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In teaching how to locate the main idea, the teacher must first insure that 
students can classify major science concepts according to similarities and differ- 
ences. The second step is to teach students how the common name for the major 
classifications becomes the main idea of the selecUon. When teaching students 
how to find the main idea, direct their attention first to reading the entire 
paragraph and then to looking for the common elements within the paragraph 
which can be classified into one category. Using the previous example oUrique 
takes, kettle takes, and rock Imin takes, students would classify these as lakes 
formed by glaciers, thus identifying the main idea of the paragraph. The teacher 
should model this activity for students and show them how it works by giving 
them copies of paragraphs, classifying the concepts in the paragraphs, and 
demonstrating how the major classification becomes the main idea. 

TwcMng Fact Skilit 

Much of the reading which takes place in the sciences is done at the factual or 
literal level. That is, much science reading involves gathering information which 
is specifically presented in the textbook. When students are reading for literal 
comprehension, they are answering questions which ask who, what, where, 
when, why, or how. A literal question might be, "In which rocks is magnetite 
found?" or "What is a stalactite?" In answering these questions, the students 
re'um to the text and locate the specific fact, as stated by the author. In 
addition, students read Mterally to recall details, main ideas, cause and effect 
relationships, and sequence. The fundamental task here is to teach pupils how to 
locate the answers to such factual questions. 

A modeling technique is probably most useful here. For each new student, 
duplicate a few short science paragraphs with comprehension questions. In the 
first paragraph, underline those statements which deal with the "where" of the 
story, pointing out those sections to your students and discussing with them 
how they know that these tell "where." The same techniques would be used for 
the second paragraph. This time, statements dealing with the "Vhat" of the 
paragraph would be underlined and then discussed with the students. The third 
paragraph would be unmarked and students would be asked to identify the 
"where" and "what" of the paragraph on their own. This same technique could 
be used to model reading for detail, sequence, and cause and effect. 

TtKftlns Evatitativt Rtw«n« Skf lit 

The fourth major skill to be taught is evaluative or critical reading. When 
using this skUl, students read a selection and accept or reject statements based on 
their critical evaluation of the selection. The students must be taught to sec the 
difference between fact and opinion, reality and fantasy, extreme statements of 
bias, qualifications of the author, emotion-laden words, stereotypes, and figures 
of speech. The students are making judgments which go beyond the printed 
page. 
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students may not use evaluation or inferential comprehension skills as much 
as they use literal comprehension skills in reading their science textbook. 
However, they may encounter in newspapers, magazines, television, or radio 
science issues which require critical evaluation. Current issues, such as the 
expansion of expressways at the cost of eliminating green space in a city or the 
effects of a nuclear power plant on the environment, are dealt with by the mass 
media every day and they should be integrated into the science curriculum, since 
the middle school student must be taught to react to these issues in an evaluative 
manner. 

A technique for teaching evaluation reading skills is to provide sample 
paragraphs containing words which reflect bias or opinion. The teacher circles the 
words or statements which signal opinion or bias on the part of the author and 
discusses them with the students. Next, the students are given paragraphs 
containing biased statements and are allowed to identify them on their own. 
Finally, a class discussion is held to determine if the statements selected were 
biased and why. A second technique would be to print, side by side, two 
paragraphs dealing with a current ecological topic. One paragraph should be 
written in a purely factual manner, while the other should be written in an 
opinionated and biased manner. The students read each paragraph and then 
discuss which article is the most factual and why. 



Otiiir Skills 

In addition to the basic comprehension skills mentioned, the science teacher 
must also help students read tables, charts, and graphs to interpret the informa- 
tion presented. All too often, teachers expect students to have these skills 
developed before coming lo class but frequently, middle school children have 
never been taught to interpret scientific material which is presented graphically. 
To increase student comprehension, the science teacher must take the responsi- 
bility for this task. 

In addition, the science teacher should teach students how to use other aids 
in the text. For instance, he should direct the students* attention to words or 
phrases presented in italics, to the use of underlining, and to subheads or 
subtitles since these are all devices which the textbook author uses to signal what 
is of particular importance. 

Following directions is another crucial skill in middle school science. Some 
students may not need any instruction in this area but others wilt. For these, 
begin with easy tasks consisting of only three or four directions and gradually 
expand the number of directions needed for each task until the students 
demonstrate competency in following directions. 

Finally, students must be helped to use all their ^iUs while reading their 
science textbooks. One way of helping them do this is to type a selection from 
the text on the left hand side of the paper while using the right side for teacher 
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comments, indicating the reading skills which will aid the students* comprehen- 
sion of the materials. For example, the main idea could be highlighted or the 
way context clues aid in discovering the meaning of a particular word, could 
be noted. 



D.C^{^li»TION OF A MIDDLE SCHOOL SCIENCE CLASSROOM 

>u.¥i.t s Facilities for Secondly School Science Teaching (2), which is a 
report of a study conducted by the National Science Teachers Association, deals 
in part with planning appropriate instructional space in a science class. The areas 
of consideration are laboratory space, lecture-disrussion space, individual and 
small-group study areas, integrated learning areas, and areas for special projects 
and special purposes. The following is a description of an ideal middle school 
science classroom in which reading skills are also taught: 

At the south end of the room, there would be student desks, sufficient 
chalkboard space, a screen for large group presentations, and a labora- 
tory table for demonstrations. At the back of the lai^e group presenta- 
tion area and off to one side, would be a teacher's desk and . teacher's 
preparation area. The middle of the room would contain student 
laboratory tables with storage shelves along the walls and some bulletin 
boards, chalkboards, and a laboratory table for demonstration pur- 
poses. The area at the north end of the room would be divided into two 
sections: one section would provide space for small group meetings to 
discuss topics of special interest and to be used for the teaching of 
reading skills to small groups of student»». This area would contain a few 
student desks and a chalkboard. The larger area at the north end of the 
room would contain study carrels for students doing independent 
studies or viewing individualized audiovisual presentations. Table space 
would be available for small group or individual class projects. In 
addition, this area would contain shelves for books and magazines, 
storage space for student projects and equipment, and additional bulle- 
tin board space. The different areas of the room could be left undivided 
to create an open atmosphere or they could be separated by using 
portable room dividers. These dividers would contain additional storage 
space. 

With teacher ingenuity, such a classroom could be fashioned from existing 
space and materials in many modem middle school science rooms. The result 
would be the flexibility needed to conduct a diversified science program while 
also providing the reading help needed by the students. For instance, there is 
designated space for whole group instruction of concepts and for demonstration 
of laboratory experiments as is found in most standard science classes. In 
addition, however, space has Seen created to accommodate individual and small 
group instruction. These vi*n be u: d fr r independent group work and special 
skill instructi*-"*, following the suggest ons described in Chapter 13 and earlier in 
this chapter. 
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SUMMARY 

The middle school science teacher is faced with many problems in meeting 
the reading needs of his students, not the least of which is that he has not been 
trained to teach reading. However, part of the uniqueness of the middle school is 
its commitment to meet such needs. Teachers who truly share this j^ilosophy 
can organize the physical aspects of the science room and sdiedule the time to 
meet the goals of both science and improved reading within the science 
classroom* 



L Duffy, Gerald G. et aL How To Teach Reading Systematically. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1973, 193, 

2. Novak, Joseph D. Facilities For Secondary School Science Teaching. Washing- 
ton, D,C.: National Science Teachers Association, 1972. 
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The curriculum of the middle school requires that the student regularly go 
beyond the task of learning to read into the more complicated area of reading to 
learn, since he must now use readmg as a means for learning a variety of subject 
matters. This area of reading is termed study-reading. 

Study-reading is not something a middle school student comes equipped with 
naturally. To the contrary, it is composed of a variety of skills which musi be 
taught within the framework of the content areas. This chapter describes 
principles and techniques applicable to study-reading, with an emphasis on those 
strategies which hold promise for making the middle school student t more 
efficient learner in all areas of the curriculum. 



APPLICABLE PRINCIPLES 
Off inttkm of Study Skills 

Webster's dictionary defines study as "a process of acquiring by one's own 
efforts knowledge of a subject." This definition assumes that a student has 
already learned how to read {8). This is supported by Smith (/tf), who defines 
study skills as "those skills used when we intend to do something vdtk content 
while reading it or after finishing the reading." Unfortunately, such a definition 
can lead us to pay too much atf^ntion to methods of study and too little 
attention to the elements involved m a self-<iirected approadi to how to study. 

Emphasis on lelf^lirected uxAy is more utilitarian than concentration on 
methods alone. This emphasis is pethaps most appreciated when we consider the 
results of a factor analysis of study skills (i/). The analysis showed that the 
components of study skills were: 1) morale and self-confidence, 2) scholarly 
drive and values, 3) study mechanics, and 4) planning to get the work done. 
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Three of these components have to do with aspects of self^iirection while only 
one component relates to skills per se (5). 

It is therefore necessary, when looking at study skills, to develop a definition 
which includes both the mechanical and the self-directional aspects of study. 
Factors related to self-direction are termed nonspecific study skills. What we 
know as mechanical factors are termed specific study skills (/ /). 

Study Skills in tht Middle School 

By the time a student reaches the middle school, he may be able to read but 
he does not necessarily know how to study. To say that a pupil who knows how 
to read will also know how to make use of reference and illustrative materials is 
a good case of assumptive teaching. If a pupil lacks the necessary skills, his 
resistance is virtually guaranteed. Similarly, if a pupil lacks confidence in using 
the skills, we are again virtually guaranteed to meet his resistance. Note that 
both skills and confidence are included in the broader definition of study skills. 

Study Skills In tht Conttnt Araas 

A phenomenon that becomes evident in the middle school is the transition 
from narrative writing to the straight exposition materials commonly found in 
the content areas. Dulin (4) illustrates the difference by saying that reading a 
narrative s^^lection is like the long, sloping left-hand side of a Gaussian Curve - 
the story builds and then drops off with the climax and denouement • On the 
other hand, expositor>- writing is more like a series of small, then larger waves 
embodying paragraphs, subsections, sections, chapters, and units. 

Differences in reading content related materials might be succinctly sum- 
marized as residing in 1 ) the technical vocabulary in each field; 2) the patterns of 
mental organization required to read printed materials of each field; and 3) the 
devices, symbols, and illustrations characteristic of each field. Each of these 
factors calls for specific teaching (12). In addition, students need to recognize 
the function of the different kinds of content materials they are required to 
read, particularly in view of the noticeable increase in the number of texts and 
supplementary materials commonly found in the middle school. 

Because of the special demands of the content areas, study skills are learned 
best within the context in which they are to be used. This is equivalent to saying 
that such skills need to be functional and not taught in isolation. Berber (8) 
supports this view (as does Fillmer in Chapter 3 of this book) when he says that 
the reading program pervades all the content areas. And while it is true that all 
teachers are not teachers of reading, content teachers should think of study 
skills, as Catterson (i) states, "not as something to teach, but as a wijy to 
^^ac}^ _ a ^ay of teaching which advances not only the students' knowledge of 
subject matter but his ability to learn other subject matter independently and at 
will.** Catterson speaks not about a unit on study ^o be added to an already 
overioaded course outline, but something that should just be part of good 
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teaching. Artley (/) continues the argument by saying, "The teaching of a 
particular subject is the teaching of the study of that subject; and that makes 
inescapable the fact that every teacher is a teacher of . . . study." 

Th« MkWlt School TMehw'a Roto 

Perhaps the middle school teacher's greatest contribution as a teacher of 
study Ues in the motivational aspects of learning. To be motivated, one must 
Succeed. Bloom (2) expresses his concern for the intellectual and personality 
consequences of a "lack of clear success in the learning tasks of the school" and 
suggests that if school learning is seen as frustrating and even impossible by a 
sizable proportion of students, then little can be done to kindle a ^nuine 
interest in further learning. Hence, one clear way to improve study skills is to 
provide the success experiences which are the basis of motivation. 

In addition, students should receive direct instruction in improving skills 
rather than a trial and error approach. According to modem theories of learning, 
the pupil leams best when he 1) wants something, 2) perceives something, 
3) does something, and 4) gets satisfaction from the learning experience (18). All 
these elements should be present in effective instruction in study. The point here 
is that extensive reading and rereading is not the way to improve study skills 
(10). Both teachers and students need to understand what assignments are 
required in a subject and what the assignments require of a student. In addition, 
questions such as the following need to be answered if mastery learning is to 
take place. What particular type of reading is asked for in the different content 
areas? When should notes be taken? How? In wha» kind of book? How should 
they be organized? Is there a special use of the library for a certain subject? 
What reference works would be especially useful? What are the standards for 
written work? 

Study Skiffs ObjwtivM 

In planning study skills instruction, a middle school team should plan specific 
instructional objectives. Gronlund*s Stating Behavioral Obfectives for Classroom 
Instruction (7) is a handy and inexpensive resource. For example, Gronlund lists 
some of the following key words for study behaviors: arrange, chart, compile, 
diagram, itemize, locate, map, quote, search, sort, and underline. There are 
further listini^ for art, drama, music, language, mathematics, and laboratory 
sdence. 

Study Skills Diagnotis 

As in any area, diagnosis is a crucial aspect of instruction in study skills. A 
number of standardized instruments are available for diagnosing students* abili* 
ties in study skUls. For Grades 3-9, the Iowa Test of Work^tudy Skills is 
suitable. For Grades 6-9, the SRA Achievement Series: Work-Study Skills is also 
suitable. Other instruments are, for Grades 7-9, the Stanford Achievement Test: 
Study Skills; and for Grades 7-1 2, the Spitzer Study Skills Test. 
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If time for testing Is at a minimum, the middle school teacher might consider 
using Evaluating Reading and Study Skilts in the Secondary Classroom {19). 
Models are provided for short, informal diagnosis in fifteen content areas. There 
are also tests to determine students* back^ounds and when and how students 
team best. 

Sununary 

It can be seen that developing study skills among middle school students 
involves several principles: I) study skills should include effective factors of 
self-direction as well as skills, 2) skUls and attitudes must be taught, 3) study 
skills should be developed functionally within the framework of the content 
areas, 4) the teacher's focus should be on motivational aspects and on direct 
instruction, and S) instruction shouW be based on specific diagnosis and should 
be designed to achieve specific objectives. 



GENERAL CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES 

There are many teaching techniques which could be incorporated into every, 
day classroom instruction for the improvement of study skills and habhs. These 
techniques also include suggestions for reading and study beyond the confines of 
the classroom. 

TfwSQSRMithod 

The Survey, Question, Read, Recite, and Review method of study is probably 
well known, although there are many variations of this strategy. College and 
aduh reading and study skills instructors often express disappointment when 
they realize that many students know about the SQ3R method but do not use it 
in their own study. The reason is that students fail to internalize the process. If 
the study process is not internalized, it docs not become a habitual practice for 
the student; simply to explain the meaning of SQ3R is not adequate teaching. 

One way to help students internalize SQ3R is by careful teaching of the 
survey or previewing step. Previewing is not the same thing as studying the 
content; it « an aid to help the reader know what to study. To avoid cluttering 
this step V complexities, teachers find it helpful to start with small segments 
of assignments until students are capable of working whh much larger units of 
reading and study assignments, remembering that the objective is to provide the 
learner with a certain anticipation and expectancy which will contribute to 
improving rate, comprehension, and concentration. 

Another way to help students internalize the SQ3R method is to concentrate 
more on the Q, the Question. This emphasis is equated with purpose-setting 
(14). A good reminder to students is to have an index card in their textbooks' 
and at their regular places of study. On the card are terms which can be used 
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both for setting purposes uid for anticipating possible essay examination que$. 
tioM (6). While some terms apjriy more to one content area than to another, the 
following saroi^ list is illustrative: 



evaluate 
contrast 
explain 
describe 



enumerate 



deflne 

compare 

discuss 

criticize 

justify 



illustrate 
summmrize 



interpret 
prove 



trace 



For any given assignment, two or three such purpose-setting terras could help 
the student plan good questions. The pupil is directed to read for content and to 
answer the questions he has posed, which will require that he knows what he 
reads. Planning questions is good study. 

Aatignmcnts 

One of the most critical ways in which teachers can assist students to become 
better learners is to reconsider the way in which assignments are made. Teachers 
can readily see the lack of specific direction inherent in telhng students to "Read 
Chapter Six for tomorrow and we'll discuss if (/ 7). That could mean one thing 
to the teacher and something quite different to the student; it is not fair to 
expect students to read the teacher's mind. 

Another general study technique related to assignments is the shnilarity of 
outlining, notetaking, summarizing, and underUning. The appropriateness of 
each depends very often on the subject studied and the teacher's manner of 
conducting class sessions. In formal outlining and in summarizing, students can 
be given shorter selections as models until they are capable of dealing with 
longer selections and lecture sessions. 

Finally, assignments can be improved by using the concept of purpose 
sentences (IS). Three sentences which may help a student think effectively 
about any given class or assignment are: 

1 - The teacher spent most of the hour giving us information about 

2. The teacher spent most of the hour giving an opinion on ... . 

3. The teacher spent most of the hour recreating the drama or style 



These examples should be modified to ftt the context of the various content 
areas and the senten<»s should be modified to help students clarify what they 
read. Such sentences serve as guidelines for organizing thoughts gained during 
instruction and study-reading. 

ExfminatkNU , 

A technique api^cable to most content areas relates to written assignments 
and especially to examinations. Students often complain that there is not 
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sufficient time to outline essay answers, or they do not know how. Students 
improve markedly when teachers insist that "idea sheets" be submitted for each 
essay question. When pupils can list two, five, or ten ideas for each question 
before attempting to write a full answer, they have a noticeable advantage in 
organizing answers. For each question, students take a colored pencil and mark 
each listed idea in terms of where it best relates to an answer and in what order 
it needs to be treated. Irrelevant facts and ideas are crossed out. The students 
then proceed to write their answers in fuU, working from a brief listing of ideas 
grouped in an organized manner. Outlining for examination questions is further 
simplified if students have received direct instruction regarding the organiza- 
tional patterns of cause and effect, time and sequence, simple listing, and 
comparison and contrast. 

To aid in the actual writing of an examination question which demands a 
lengthy answer, an understanding of full and half signals and transition phrases is 
encouraged. Full signals plainly say, "Here is the next point." Half signals are 
transition expressions such as "finally," "another," and "moreover." Answers 
from prior examinations can provide models which will assist students. 

The analogy question is another aspect of test taking which can bewilder 
students. Analogy items can be an excellent informal means for developing 
vocabulary since the student is without the aid of contextual clues but, to be 
effective teachers must explain the analogy thinking pattern to students. 

RMding Rat« 

Students can be taught to increase their reading rates without elaborate 
techniques. It should be emphasized that rates depend on what and why we are 
reading. Again, establishing purposes is essential. 

There are several possible classifications of materials as far as adjusting rates is 
concerned. Study-type reading is thoughtful and reflective. In evaluating and 
drawing conclusions, the rate will of necessity be slow. For recreational reading, 
such as newspapers and most fiction, the rate is high. The process of skimming 
and scanning is appropriate for more accelerated reading such as when a student 
is searching research materials for a discussion of a particular topic (/ /). 
Students need to be taught that rates are not so much a matter of making the 
eyes move faster or slower but a matter of understanding the purpose of the 
reading (/5). 

If only to serve as a reminder to students, an informal way to improve rates is 
to have once-a-week timed readings. Occasional exercises in skimming for ideas 
and scanning to answer specific questions help students to improve their overall 
efficiency. Finding a name, a quote, the climax ot a story, locating a chapter and 
subtopic for review are other examples of exercises which should be lncluded as 
regular activities in content classes (9). 

Using skills books with car/ articles of equal length, students can be paced 
through the selections in about ont' minute, using the SQ and the SQ3R method. 
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With the book closed at the end of a minute, students can verbally or in writing 
indicate everything they know about the selection. With increasingly difficult 
materials, rate and comprehension can be Increased while also reinforcing the 
SQ3R technique. 

An elaboration of the above procedure is to have approximately ten articles 
which students skim in order to find the three particular articles which have the 
most bearing on a given topic. In the process, using SQ3R, students are asked to 
evaluate and determine why they would select these three articles for a research 
paper or unit project. This technique also helps students select and evaluate 
resource materials. Students have often heard of some of these techniques but 
teachers seldom insist on the use of them in the classroom. 

A Potpourri of Suggtstkmt 

There are a number of functional materials which can be used to enliven 
instruction in study skUIs. For instance, TV guides, timetables, telephone direc- 
torieS"(including the yeUow pages), catalogs, menus, maps, and weather charts 
are all good functional materials for middle grade students. 

Another suggestion is to encourage students to work more efficiently by 
writing down the expected completion time for an assignment or by graphing on 
a simple pie graph the different allotments of time for the day's activities. Some 
students also find It helpful to use a study crutch such as wearing a certain hat 
while studying at home or patting the stomach of a stone Buddha replica. 
Students should be encouraged to suggest simUar ideas which serve as a reminder 
of why they are studying for a particular period of time. Many more suggestions 
for suitable activities are available in reading activity books. 

CONCLUSION 

Busy teachers could not possibly incorporate in their respective content areas 
all the suggestions offered in this chapter. It is hoped, however, that some of the 
techniques will be useful. The S03R method, the nature of assignments, the 
procedure for writing class examhiatlons, and the regular improvement of 
reading rates are all areas which might be further explored by individuals or 
groups of teachers in the various content subjects in the middle school. If 
students are to learn for mastery, they must use efficient study habits and such 
habits mmt be taught functionally within theframeworkof the various curricu- 
lum areas in the middle school. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR DEVELOPING READING 
INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 

Thomas E. Culliton. Jr. 
Boston Univtrsity 



One aim of the middle school U to establish habits which will enable its students 
to be independent, sclf^irecting learners long after their formal educations hav« 
been completed. Therefore, a middle school reading program should not only 
insure mastery of the skiUs of reading but should also instill the Ufelong habit of 
the use of read. jg. 

WhUe skills instruction is an integral component of a reading program, 
Robinson (18) points out that "Uaming to read is a rather fruitless activity if it 
is not utilized beyond school assignments.'* Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia (IS) 
alsa emphasize the interrelatedness of cognitive and affective behaviors as weU it 
the focus on promoting permanent use of acquired skills: 

In the cognitive domain we are concerned that the student sbaU be able 
to do a task when requested. In tiie affective domain, we are more 
concerned that he does do it when It is appropriate after he has teamed 
that be can do it. 

It cannot be assumed that the <sw student does do it. The school must 
attend to the interest and attitude behaviors which hold promise for fuIfUling 
our ultimate goal despite the difficulties in evaluating these (2). 

INTEREST AND ATTITUDE IN READING 

Getzels (9) defines interest as a 
. . . characteristic disposition, organized ttirough experience which im- 
pels an individual to seek out particular ob|ects, activities ... for 
attention or acquisition. 

Interest is a two^dged sword, ahways to be used hi conjunction with cognitive 
skills. It may be used as the most promising means for practice In and improve, 
ment of cognitive skills of reading, or it may be the goal to be attained through 
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the use of cognitive skills. Neither aspect can be overlooked, nor should either be 
emi^wsized at the expense of the other. 

if interests are organized through experience, it is the results of these 
experiences which will determine the nature of attitude. It is to the extend that 
the seeking out of a goal is satisfied by reading that the student's attitude will 
move in a positive direction. The opposite is also true. Getzels (10) emj^asizes 
the distinction, saying: 

An attitude is a disposition to react in a particular direction with regard 
to a given object or event. We do not ordinarily speak of being driven 
by an attitude; we are necessarily driven by our interests. 



THE INTERESTS OF MIDDLE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Strang (24) points out that ". . . Interests are both a cause and a result of 
adolescent behavior." What are the interests, then, that children bring to the 
middle school and that may be used as the starting point for a successful reading 
program? 

Getzels (9) identifies the following interests as the ones which all chUdren 
attempt to internalize: . . instrumental . . . status . . . transcendent ... aes- 
thetic. . . . recreational . . . A review of the research, however, reveals that 
most of the research has been in the areas of aesthetic and recreational interests; 
i.e., in relation to growth in literary appreciation. While these contributions 
<!annot be minimized, the development of a lifetime interest in reading requires 
that we Include all areas with which the adult, as well as the child, will be 
concerned. 

For instance, Gunn (/ /) suggests approaching the problem through self-image 
related values such as: 

1. The need to be loved. 

2. The need to love others. 

3. The ego. the strong drive for sense of self ... . Helping the ego to idJurt 
to environmental demands and pressures. 

4. The acquisition impulse. 

5. The drive toward finding pleasure, joy. or satisfaction. 

Similarly, Witty (30) advocates the planning of a reading program around ten 
developmental tasks of the child's Ufe while Durrdl (4) advocates the careful 
I^anning of a reading program around activities that will lead students to the 
discovery of the infinite number of ways in which reading may be used, saying: 

Reading is incidental to action, and perhaps the major use of reading U 
to expand the choices and increase the effectiveness of action. 

Use of "existing interests to increase depth and breadth of understanding and 
to discover new and more permanent interests is the most effective way of using 
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the iwo^dged sword of interest. This is not meant to derogate the role of 
voluntary, seif-selection programs. Research and results of teaching strategies 
geared to the development of literary appreciation attest to the worth of such 
programs. However, inteijsts must be interpreted broadly enough to include the 
content of every discipline for expanding and improving reading. 

DEVELOPING READING INTERESTS IN THE VARIOUS DISCIPLINES 

Strickland's comments (26) regarding interests clearly Indicate the content 
teacher's responsibility: 

Interests do not grow in a vacuum. They are stimulated by experience. 
It would be foUy to try to build a curriculum entirely about children's 
expressed interests because each child's interests are limited to what he 
has had a chance to be interested in. There are many things he might 
become interested in if opportunity afforded. The teacher's task, then, 
is not only to feed the interests the child already possesses but to open 
up new avenues of interest and opportunity. 

Barbe (/ ) concurs and elaborates. 

Developing permanent interests in reading must be the goal of every 
teacher regardless of the particular subject she may be teaching. 

Herman (12) refers specifically to social studies, saying: 

Of all the curriculum areas, the social studies area offcre a framework 
within which the fundamental use of the skills of language arts can be 
taught effectively. 

Similarly, science offers areas of interest for every young adolescent As 
Friskey (8) points out: 

Science cooks in our kitchen and roars in an African safari through our 
Uving rooms. It saves us from poUo. It looks at the wonder* of the 
ocean bottom and into the hot core of the earth. It makes food from 
seaweed, raises crops in the desert, and saves the cattle of Afghanistan 
from the rinderpest. It reads the whole fascinating story of mankind in 
rocks and artifacts. 

In order to facilitate interest-arousing uses of readtag in every content area, 
Durrell (4) reclassified the uses of reading according to the psychological tasks 
involved: 

• imaginative reading 

• history and travel reading 

• "world about you'* reading 

• attitudes. Ideals, and personal growth reading. 

Each of these may be used in a variety of ways in every content area. There is 
no limit to the number or nature oi* activities which may be successfully 
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accomplished through these uses. Suggested techniques for each of the four uses 
of regding are detailed in the following s£ctions. 



IMAGINATIVE READING 

Inuginative shading involves the reading of fiction, poetry, and plays. It 
requires the ability to form mental imagery of the material being read. Students 
uiuble to visualize while reading do not tend to participate extensively in 
imaginative reading. The provision of planned experiences, as weU as the sharing 
of these reading experiences through varied media, may aid this type of student. 

Blading of Fiction 

Fiction is usually read in individualized reading programs, voluntary reading 
periods, literature classes, and at-home recreational reading. 

Various studies investigating the reading preferences of middle grade and 
young adolescent children have yielded surprisingly similar resuhs throu^out 
the years. Although spedflc topics have varied, general themes have remained 
constant. Reviews and studies conducted by Walby (27), MacKintosh (/tf),and 
Witty (St), report that realistic adventure, mystery, and biography predominate. 
Animal stories, home-centered tales, and career interests are also prominent. 
Sizemore's review (23) of the literature added humor to the list and also noted 
that students in grades seven and eight began to express definite interests in 
Hctional stories dealing with personal problem solving by teenagers with whom 
they could identify. This trend was verified by Fine and Raddiffe (7), who 
found that white fiction still dominated the Held, more interest was expressed in 
the teenage novel which provides the opportunity for vicarious problem solving. 
They concluded: 

The ten titles most often selected by the pupUs come under the 
^tegories of tee&-age stories, adventure, and humor. Four of the top 
ten titles were in the teen-«ie story eatery; thus indicating a strong 
interest of a malority of students in all grades (7-9), at all levels, and of 
both sexes in reading material which deals directly with people thehr 
own age who have problems similar to their orq. 

These studies not only determined the content preferences of young adoles- 
cents, but also noted definite age and sex patterns. Carlsen (i) attributes the 
distinction of interests by sex to acculturation but, rcprding a^. he unequivo- 
caily states: 

. . . chronological age is more important than is mental age in determin- 
ing what a chiki will enjoy reading. The average and the above^verage 
thirteen year old will be interested in reading the same kind of books. 

Klein's investigation (/^) of the relationship between thw sex and the occupa- 
tion of a main character in fiction at i the mterest and comprehension of the 
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reader led him to conclude: 



... that concern for meeting girls* interests should be no less than 
concern for meeting boys* interests. 

NorvelPs investigation (/ 7) of the numbers and kinds of periodicals in which 
intermediate grades were interested also emphasized sex differences. Using 147 
classrooms in Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio, he found that of 
the top fivt preferences listed by boys and girls, only one was listed by both. 
Norvell alsi> remarked that the decline in book reading was being accompanied 
by an increase in periodical reading. 

As a result of these and similar studies, we may expect middle school students 
to possess interests in fiction ranging from animal stories to vicarious adolescent 
problem solving. While knowledge of group preferences and tendencies is impor- 
tant, it is, however, only a starting point for the acquisition of a variety of books 
at multiple levels. There must also be specific topic preferences of a particular 
school, particular class, and, in the case of the reluctant reader, a particular child 
(/X :fK This is an important aspect of promoting interest in reading, 
especially in view of the research by Schulte (2/), Walby (27), and Sizemore 
(2.^) which noted a decrease in the amount of recreational reading which seems 
to begin at about grade five. 

While providing the right book for a particular child is crucial, other tech- 
niques are als4> recommended for expanding interests in the reading of fiction. 

1. Provide a conducive environment which would include: 

a. a book-loving teacher, 

b. accessibility to a wide variety of high-interest books, 

c. accessibility to reading material on a student^s independent reading 
level, 

d. time to read independently, and the 

e. opportunity to share reading experiences with others. 

2. Provide opportunities which may stimulate a new interest; 

a. oral reading of intriguing selections by the teacher. 

b. multimedia presentation of a theme in literature accompanied by 
suggestions of related titles, and 

c. suggestions of specific titles related to results of individual interest 
inventories and conferences. 

3. Provide opportunities for sharing activities to stimulate the interest of 
peers: * 

a. construction of an original book jacket portraying the most i::ter- 
esting event in a story; 

b. construction of a mural showing one or several scenes leading to the 
climax of a story in which the climactic scene is omitted aud the 
group attempts to anticipate an appropriate end; 

c. portrayals of interesting scenes to be used with an opaque projector 
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while the individual student narrates the appropriate part of the 
story corresponding to the scene; 

d. construction of a map portraying the main setting(s) of a book, 

e. composition by students of exchange letters between the main 
characters in books being read; 

f. portrayal of an incident in the book in cartoon fashion, accom- 
panied by an intriguing caption; 

g. portrayal of one important incident in a story in comic strip style 
with careful attention given to the sequence of events; 

h. construction of three-dimensional building(s) or particular place(s) 
in the book with the student narrating what happened in the specific 
place(s); 

i. selection of a favorite character from a book and the writing of his 
biography (some facts may have to be added by the student and 
these should be consistent with the information from the book); 

j. taping of a short part of the book which has a dynamic monologue 
or dialogue with the student changing his voice to imitate that of the 
character(s) as imagined by him with other students listening to the 
tape to determine how accurately they can ascertain certain informa- 
tion about the character. 

These techniques for sharing and using peer influence ^re representative of 
ways in which individualized reading for pleasure - and incidentally developing 
fluency, power, rate, and vocabulary - may be reintegrated with other compo- 
nents of the language arts such as writing, speaking, and listening. Also, for those 
students less facile in verbal ability , the assistance of media is helpful. 

PMicipation in Oral Literary Experiences 

Oral literary experiences include oral reading of plays, poetry, choral read- 
ings, and dramatizations. While valuable for all students, they may be especially 
helpful to those students who have difficulty in the sustained reading of fiction 
since these techniques give the student auditory clues to the context of the 
imaginative experience. 

I . Oral Reading of Plays. The importance of play reading as an essential part 
of a well-integrated reading program is recognized by all educators. Chil- 
dren participate eagerly regardless of level of ability. Durrell and Crossley 
(5) emphasize the following values o' this type of reading: 

• provides an outlet for youthful imaginations 

• fosters reading of fiction by stimulating sensory images 

• contributes to the social growth of individuals 

• improves expression, enriches vocabulary, and improves 
reading comprehension 

» promotes speech fluency and broadens speaking vocabulary 

• provides for practice in two of the four major ci^es cited by 
linguists as essential to understanding In reading. 
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• gives opportunity to regulate voice intonation and promotes 
understanding of meaningful structural units. 

2. Poetry* and Choral Reoilin^. In introducing poetry or choral reading, two 
elements are essential: teacher interest in the genre and appropriateness of 
the selection in terms of student interest. Whitehead (^v) lists the follow- 
ing interest areas from which to choose selections: adventure, animals, 
everyday occurrences, historical ballads, humtir, narrative, and science. 

Many leactiers prefer to introduce selections by reading them orally to 
the students. This preference may be determined by teacher knowledge of 
the needs of students and will be influenced by the degree of interest and 
pleasitre students have previously derived from experiences in listening. 
The Jlouing suggestions are made for those who have acquired such 
readiness for group participation in oral reading: 

a. give each student his own mimeographed sele iion 

b. ask each student to underline tho:e words in poetry which would be 
stressed; i,e„ those sectiom: of a choral reading which should be differ* 
entiated 

c. ask the class to listen to different oral interpretations of the same 
selection 

d. have the group discuss and choose the most appropriate group inter^ 
pretation. 

Dramatization. The success of this technique depends upon the emotional 
climate in the classroom and the interest of the topic. The following 
suggestions are suitable for the middle school student and can be drawn 
from imaginative reading or content specialties: 

a. dramatization of a famous historical incident 

b. dramatization of a climactic scene from imaginative reading 

c. improvisation of a telephone convers;ation or dialogue between two 
tlctfonal or famous characters 

d. staging of an appropriate imaginary happening in the life of a famous 
person 

e. staging of an interview with a famous person 

f. dramatization of the reception of the news of a famous event from the 
piMnt of view of different types of people 

g. dramatization of the results of a given illogical scientific situation 

h. charades, using appropriate topics from learnings^r independent 
reading. 



Pmieipatton in Humorous Reading 

The young adolescent's liking for zany, slapstick humor is ofitn in evidence 
and should be used. Humor is expressed in many places and can often be related 
to content area topics being studied, such as: American folklore, tall tales, f 
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humorous anecdotes about historical characters, jokes from periodicals, and 
cartoons reflecting current events. 

HISTORY AND TRAVEL READING 

The chief psychological task involved in history and travel reading is how 
to develop concepts for that which is removed by time and distance from 
immediate and concrete experience. 

Hermanns review of research (12) cites several studies validating the concept 
approach to social studies. The following techniques have consequently been 
selected not only for their role in stimulating permanent interest, but also for 
their value in concept building: 

1 . Phnision of multimedia presentations 

a. realia from past or different lands 

b. audiovisual presentations 

c. oral reading of plays related to the topic 

2. Investigation of objects reflecting knowledge of the concepts 

a. radio and television programs 

b. stamp collections 

c. airline and steamship schedules 

d. periodical articles 

e. oral readings of strong but suitable selections from historical documents 

3. Provision of appnypriate reading materials 

a. multilevel texts 

b. easy trade books 

c. junior new publications 

d. textbooks rewritten by able students 

e. pupil specialties 

4. Use of existing interests 

a. reading of biographies 

b. adventure as a source of concept enrichment 

5. Development of time concepts 

a. timeline 

b. writing of autobiographies 

c. writing of biographies 

6. Pupil specialties (individual or group). Experimentation with and use of 
this technique is described in detail by Durrell and Savignano (6). Briefly^ 
it is suggested that the teacher examine the course of study approximately 
six weeks in advance. A list of those topics which receive inadequate 
treatment in the text should be compiled and presented to the class* Ushig 
various research techniques taught during basic skills instruction, the 
students may select those topics they wish to investigate hidividually or as 
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part of a team. The technique is incomplete without a culminating (hope- 
fully) multimedia presentation to the class. Specific topics presented to 
the students should reflect their needs in terms of both concept develop, 
ment and those interests amenable to expansion. 

7. Reading in relation to field trips and travel 

a. In prepring for tleld trips, the class may form interest groups for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting to the rest of the class on the one 
preferred aspect of the topic. Begin by giving the class a choice from a 
carefully chosen list. Help them to eventually formulate their own lists 
from which to choose. 

b. After a field trip, the class may construct various types of exhibits; each 
introclass group concentrating on its preferred area. 

c. The entrance of new students, moving days, and summer holidays 
provide the opportunity of investigating all aspects of the travel experi. 
ence; e.g., map construction, best means of reaching destinations, costs, 
and description of areas to ascertain new ways of living. 

d. The invitation of a person who has traveled to other countries to visit 
the classroom should be preceded by the preparation of exhibits pre- 
pared by children interested in the visitor's area of special knowledge. 

8. Integration with total language arts program.Thefollowins activities may 
stem from knowledge acquired in pursuit of a pupU's special interests. 
These may be initiated individually or in teams: 

a. creation of a ship log kept by a traveler, explorer, or discoverer 

b. production of a "You Are There" program 

c. composition of letters from sailors, explorers, and travelers to relatives 
or friends at home 

d. writing of stories of historical events from viewpoints suggested by 
given titles; e.g.. The Gull that Flew Over the Santa Maria 

e. writing a guide to a new land for an Immigrant 

f. creation of a tourist's guidebook 

g. formation of a set of rules for a new settlement or enterprise; e.g. 
Rules for Space Travel 

h. creation of a newspaper pertinent to an environment or period being 
studied 

i. composition of the diary of a historical character 

j. compilation of an illustrated dictionary of one class of objects peculiar 
to the unit 

k. preparation of a "Who's Who" of specific historical periods 
I. compilation of a series of bulletins from war correspondents 
m. narration of the history of a particular area accompanied with illustra- 
tions 

n. creation of folktales and yarns similar to those of the specific period 
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o. study and writing or recounting of the effects of a new mode of 

transportation upon the development of an area 
p. investigation of area of public vs. private transportation in different 

regions 

q. planning of a transportation syj^tem for the local community 
r, stimulation of critical response to current problematic events analogous 
to historical topics 

s. selection and description of a favorite evetit through adaptation of new 

words to an old tune 
t, writing of editorials representing two sides of a controversial issue 
u. writing of stories to explain names of specific countries, towns and 

cities, or objects of interest 
V. narrating of the story of the growth of an important industry in an 

area. 

The above listing of techniques emphasizes the fact that developing a reading 
program around the uses of reading in no way implies neglect of skills instruc- 
tion. Rather, it demands more efficient instruction and provides the opportunity 
for self-directing, self-correcting, and higlily efficient practice in these skills. 

'WORLD ABOUT YOU" READING 

This is perhaps the most promising area for the expansion of interests. It uses 
the child's immediate environment and expands his horizons, aspirations, and 
concepts in a practical way. It attends to instrumental, aesthetic, recreational, 
and vocational interests of the real world and is relevant to every content area in 
the academic world. This type of reading should be used in every possible way. 

A wide range of reading materials will be required: catalogs, periodicals, 
newspapers, government publications, and advertising materials. The following 
techniques may be facilitated by means of pupil specialties, team projects, field 
trips, experiments, collections, construction activities, and audiovisual aids. 

1 . Reading related to amumer education 

a. Stimulate interest by means of a directed lesson. Have available a large 
variety of advertising materials pertinent to those objects of which 
young adolescents are the main consumers; clothes, records, sports 
equipment, and bicycles. Have pairs of students choose at least two 
advertisements regarding one object in which they are interested. Have 
students compare the value offered with the price required. Quality, 
guarantees, and desire of the consumer should be considered, 

b. Encourage students to present to their peers, evidence of wise choices 
made in actual purchases. 

c. Stimulate comparison shopping in purchasing materials required for 
hobbies, family purchases for the home, and birthday and Christmas 
presents. 
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2. Reading related to hobbies and recreatioftat interests 

a. Class survey oi' television preferences; a^rsiruct a chart depicting the 
results. Maintain a list of the **top tlve'* programs. 

b. Using the above, construct a TV Guide for classroom use. 

c. tncourage demonstrations of proper ways to execute essentia! proce^ 
dures in a favored sport. 

d. Diagram and explain possible offensive or Jefensive strategies in games 
such as footbaU, hockey, track, and chess. 

e. Maintain interest centers of students* collections and hobbies. Items, 
processes, and techniques involved should be explained orally to the 
class and captioned for placement at the interest center. 

i\ Display recipes and results. 

g. Exhibit items constructed, accompanied by directions for construction. 

Students may leave only directions without revealing the name of the 

final product as a booster device, 
Reading related to local commumty 

a. Compare and contrast the past and present of various facets of com- 
munity lite. Report on changes which have occurred and foster creative 
thinking by predicting the community's future. 

b. Investigate imptntant sites of the community. 

c. Trace and relate the stories of famous people born in the community. 

4. Readittg related to career interests 

a. Use typical interests in biography of the young adolescent, Relate this 
interest to the life work of famous people. 

b. Expand growing interest in careers by fostering interest in the roles of 
various community members. 

5. Reading related specifically to content areas 

a. Investigate the utility and implementation in the modem world of basic 
scientific principles. 

b. Explore varied career roles suggested by units in science, social studies, 
or mathematics. 

c. Maintain weather charts utilizing local, national, and international 
(satellite) reports for data, 

READING FOR ATTITUDES, IDEALS, AND PERSONAL GROWTH 

Factual content materia! as well as titeraty matenal may be used to develop 
attitudes, ideals, and personal growth. The following techniques are suggested: 

1 . Encourage investigation of the motives behind the contributions of famous 
people and promote discussion which will lead students to realize the 
impact of these discoveries on their own daily lives. 

2. Stimulate the writing of essays dealing with the importance of these 
contributions to the individual student. 
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3. Examine periudicai essays and newspaper editorials dealing with contro- 
versial issues. 

4. Develop a literary unit on the theme of **Successful Failures,** dealing with 
the need tor persistence in solving problems. This may be developed 
through fiction and biography. 

5. Relate values of a main ch^uacter to the reader's values, 

a. Present a word related to the theme of the story to the group, 
encourage association of other words to the given word through the 
stniill group discussion technique, compare the assoi •'^ns of readers 
vith associations made by the character, 

b. Allow students to change endings of books to satisfy ^..rsonal values. 

b. Foster pupil -social growth through use of team learning techniques, team 
projects, student planning, and evaluation of specific techniques. 

7. Provide for student mutual aid in classroom work. 

8. Use procedures suggested by authorities in the development of literaiy 
appreciation. 

CONCLUSION 

The relationship between motivation and achievement is not clearly defined 
although, operationally, we assume it is positive. Some research is available, 
however. Schnayer {22) investigated the relationship between interest level and 
comprehension level and found that: 

. . . interest as a factor of reading; comprehension is significantly more 
important for the lower ability groups, 

Robinson (/M) contends that retarded readers can develop permanent interest in 
reading if they are gi^^en choices in and the opportunity for wide reading in 
books at their independent level. This will allow them the opportunity they need 
to practice the skills being taught in conjunction with wide reading and thus 
foster an improvement of altitude through successful accomplishment. Strang, 
Phelps, and Withr ow (25) concur and state: 

For all these readers^ the most generally approved recommendation is 
to provide easy, interesting reading. 

Finally, relationship between reading ability and reading interests is clarified by 
Carlsen (i): 

, , . those things young people want to read about are related to their 
chronological age regardless of the level of their reading ability. There- 
fore, an eighth grader who has twelfth grade reading ability does not 
usually have twelfth grade reading interests, nor does the one with a 
fourth gi-adt reading ability have fourth grade reading interests 

The techniques listed in this chapter can be used with a variety of materials 
and at varied levels of performance. If such a variety is accessible to the student. 
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not only for directed skills instruction but for implementation of a program 
emphasizing the uses of reading, each child will proceed toward development of 
permanent and positive reading attitudes and interests. 
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On September 17, 1787, Benjamin Franklin emerged from Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia after adding his signature to the document which was to become 
our natlon*s constitution. A woman rushe^i from the crowd that had gathered in 
the street, her eyes wide with excitement. Hunying up to Franklin, she asked 
the old statesman, "Well, Dr. Franklin, what have we got?" Franklin paused for 
a moment and then replied. "A republic. Madam, if you can keep it." 

Franklin's wisdom, revealed in this remark, served the young nation well and 
the applicability of his advice remains remarkably current. American educators 
today would be wise to pay close attention to Franklin^s remarks. Certainly the 
education of American youth in the closing years of the twentieth century 
demands the same wise planning and cautious husbandry which Franklin recom- 
mended for our young republic. 

This is particularly true in the middle schools where hopeful new programs 
are emerging. The question posed in the previous chapter and repeated here is, 
"Can we keep them?** The answer lies in the way in which several aucial factors 
are handled. The first deals with the nature of emerging adolescence as a 
developmental stage, as it exists now and how it mi^t change in the future. The 
second is the nature of the middle school, including its past and future, as it 
affects reading js-ograms for this age group. Third, a revised and expanded vision 
of the role of middle school reading teachers is necessary for successful programs 
to survive. Finally, teachers who can hnplement this expanded role must be 
{vepared. 

The preceding chapters of this book desaibc in detail the efforts of con- 
cerned educators to provide the guidelines upon which a quality program of 
reading and teaming skills can be built. Whether we can keep such a program 
depends upon the vision of those who adapt and apply these factors in middle 
schools in the several decades ahead. 
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EMERGING ADOLESCENCE: TODAY AND TOMORROW 

"Emerging adolescence" is a phrase used to bring together two discrete but 
adjoining phases in human development - preadolesccnce and early adolescence. 
Eichhorn ( / ) has suggested the term "transesccnce" as a synonym for emerging 
adolescence, emphasizing that the importance of the period lies In the fact that 
it is a time of change from childhood to young adulthood. In this chapter 
adolescence and transescence, are used interchangeably. 

Providing quality reading programs for middle schools and their students 
depends largely upon the extent to which educators are familiar with and take 
into account the unique characteristics of preadolesccnce and early adolescence 
as developmental phases in the lives of American students. Not only must 
educators be familiar with those physical, intellectual, and socioemotional char- 
acteristics as they are today, but they must re x)gnize the inevitability of the 
continuing change which will occur in the nature of emerging adolescence over 
the next quarter century. 

In order for the middle school to avoid the ossification which overtook earlier 
efforts to educate the in-between-ager, educators must dispel the illusion that 
changes in the nature of the middle school youth have come to an end. Rather, 
the assumpt .on that these changes have only begun seems to be a more plausible* 
hypothesis. The emerging adolescent learner seems to be changing as rapidly as 
the socie:y sui rounding him. Change is the central fact of hfe for students in the 
ten to fourteen age group. Some have said that change may be one of the few 
things that any two transescents have in common at one time. 

EMERGING ADOLESCENCE TODAY 

One of the changes that takes place during these years is a transformation in 
the intellectual abilities possessed by the middle school young , jr. Piaget and 
other developmental psychologists have revealed that transescence is a period 
during which mental operations undergo a transformation from concrete to 
formal operations. That is, students begin to be able to deal with more abstract, 
symbolic concepts. The ability to think in more accurate ways about the past 
and the future, to be able to visualize things in ways other than as they are, 
becomes more developed. In short, middle school age students are capable of 
dealing with more complex language and concepts than the typical elementary 
school age student. 

The transformation in intellectual capacity develops concomitant l\ with the 
onset of puberty, the most dynamic and ti'uroughgoing of the changes through 
which middle school s.tudents must pass. Without hypothesizing about the 
biochemical interrelationships between the onset of puberty and other factors in 
this stage of development, most developmental psychologists agree that the 
impact of puberty upon the total life of trartsescents is tremendous. 

During the prcadolescent years. a^;s nine through eleven, the movement - 
toward sexual maturity is evidenced primarily by a curiosity regarding all things 
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sexual. Typically, this brings a withdrawal from contact with members of the 
opposite sey where new kinds of relationships or more mature intcrrelationsliips 
are required. !n the years of early adolescence, however, this reticent curiosity 
takes an about-face, becoming an almost obsessive concern with sex. Havigliurst 
has clearly outlined the sexually oriented developmental tasks which begin to 
occupy large portions of the mental and social time and effort during and 
beyond the early adolescent years (2). 

Very closely related to the appearance of primary and secondary sexual 
characteristics, and another hallmark of the culture of pubescence, is the 
transescent's almost overwhelming need for peer acceptance and approval. 
Appearing early in the middle school years and growing stronger as adolescence 
becomes complet:, the power of the peer group becomes a c;ucial factor in the 
educational process. On^ condemned by parents, teachers, and other adults as a 
pernicious influence in the lives of students, peer group influence is now viewed 
by psychologists as a positive sign of the transition from childhood to adult- 
hood. The peer group, say these scholars, plays an important role in securing the 
independence of the transescent from the total dominance of parental influence. 
As such, its presence is to be viewed as a desirable, healthy part of the life of the 
in-between-ager, and not to be too thoroughly condemned or discouraged. 

The power of the peer group in the lives of middle school students brings a 
concomitant need for independence and autonomy which appears sporadically 
at first, but becomes more pressing toward the end of the middle school years. 
This demand for independence and autonomy, alternating as it frequently does 
with a need for the security and structure represented by adult authority figures, 
makes the transescent a seemingly enigmatic figure. This situation often results 
in a rather hostile resentment towards and resistance of adult authority which 
makes the transescent seem to the uninitiated teacher, to be a rather undesirable 
student with whom to work. 

The appearance of new and sometimes startling erotic sensations bring serious 
value conflicts. When the clash occurs between what parents and society s^y is 
bad and what the transescent discovers to be pleasurable, values connected with 
sexual behavior are challenged, often resulting in a weakening of the total value 
structure of the struggling youth* Frequently, the transescent youth finds 
himself faced with the need to restructure his whole system of values. This need 
to rebuild a personal system of values seems destined to be one of the central 
concerns of the transescent. 

During the years of transescence, for the second and perhaps last time in the 
average human life (barring individual differences and major traumatic experi- 
ences) the self-concept becomes fluid and flexible* The impact of tremendous 
physical, mental, and social change demands an intensive effort to achieve a 
successful reintegration of the self. Middle schoolers are often uncertain of their 
personal worth, their value in other's eyes, their abilities, and potentials. They 
need frequent opportunities to perceive themselves in essentially positive ways 
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and need success experiences ujKin which to construct a positive concept of 
personal worth. 

Physically, the emerging adolescent is taced with mastering a new body in 
muscular and sl eletal terms. Frequently, these changes in size, appearance, and 
function, propelled by a seemingly inexhaustible source of energy, become 
rather complex sources of anxiety and self-consciousness. They seem to account 
for a great deal of the status determination in interpersonal relationship hier- 
archies among transescents. In this way, the interconnectedness of physical and 
social change in the lives of middle school students is easily demonstrated. 

This interconnectedness is demonstrated again in the transescent's need to 
bring about a major transformation in interpersonal relationships with parents, 
teachers, and peers. Achieving young adulthood physically, brings with it the 
demand by s^^ciety that the youth act socially in more adult ways. This means 
that the young person must abandon the style of interaction which characterized 
childhood and adopt a wholly different, more mature, pattern of interpersonal 
behavior. The patterns of interaction which characterize adulthood must be 
adopted, and cooperation from understanding parents and teachers is essential. 

The task of sex role identification is, in a way, a part of this new pattern of 
relationships. Each transescent must, during this period, put the finishing 
touches on his or her conception of the proper adult sexual role. This develop- 
mental task becomes more and more difficult In contemporary American soci* 
ety, as a societal consensus on proper masculine and feminine role behavior 
becomes increasingly unlikely. Transescents seem to be on their own, the 
responsibility for guiding them in learning sex roles partially abdicated by 
society. 

One result of these demands upon transescents is that frequently some 
volatile emotions will accompany the process. The transescent years are de* 
scribed in psychology texts and popular literature as the most confusing and 
demanding, in emotional terms, of all the years in human life. The mood of the 
typical middle school student changes abruptly, swinging from one emotional 
level to another, from peak to trough with little obvious external provocation. 
Even more draining, perhaps, is the fact that the causes for such pitching and 
tossing emotionally, are frequently just as mysterious to the student experi- 
encing them as they are to those nearby. 

Finally, the typical transescent today appears to blossom In terms of personal 
interests in much the same way as he does in physical and mental development. 
Most middle school youth seem to have a continuing supply of rapidly multi* 
plying, but superficial, personal interests. The worid appears to be a smorgas- 
bord. The transescent tastes, nibbles, and samples a wide variety of hobbies, 
ideas, subjects, and types of people, and moves on* Emerging adolescence is an 
Important period for determining the direction in which tastes, interests, and 
talents lie. The middle school and its reading programs must be prepared to 
facilitate this quest for identity. 
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Emtroing Acioleicence Tomorrow 

What will the preadolescents and early adolescents of the early twenty-first 
century be like? This is a question which should assume as much importance in 
our deliberations as a clear conceptualization of the present characteristics of 
this group of learners. If we plan for the present only, our efforts are doomed to 
fall short of the murk. 

I>ome will say that we caimot predict the future; that we cannot know what 
the nature of emerging adolescence will be fifty years from now. And they will 
be correct. However, the inability to know the future is the basic reason to plan 
for it* Plaiming for today must be supplemented by contingency planning for 
tomorrow, even if that |)lanning seems based on hunches, hopes, and guesswork. 

Guessing about the future characteristics of the most volatile age group in our 
society is a risky but necessary business. Possibly the least hazardous hypothesis 
is that certain present influences for change in western society will accelerate. 
This acceleration can be expected to produce a similar acceleration or inten- 
sification of the related changes occurring in the nature of emerging adoles- 
cence. If this occurs, what will the client of middle school reading programs be 
like in the years to come? 

Extrapolating from the data being gathered on the nature of transescence, we 
might logically expect to find middle school students who possess a greater 
ability to deal with symbolic ideas and abstract ideas than today^s students. If 
the impact of changing schools, media, and nutrition continues, students may 
possess an intellectual sophistication far greater than that of students in the 
schools today. 

We may tlnd the onset of puberty and the appearance of erotic sensations 
occurring at an even earlier date than today. Evidence that the development of 
adult sexual potential is continuing to occur at earlier ages is being discussed by 
authorities in growth and development in many western nations. There is some 
research to show that pubescence begins^ on the ^erage« almost five years earlier 
than it did a century ago. If Booth Tarkington were to rewrite his book. 
Seventeen, he now would have to call it Twelve. 

The continuing changes occurring in the socialization of American youth and 
the changing patterns of family life may signal an increasing importance for the 
role of the peer group in the life of middle school youth. Although it is difficult 
to imagine, further changes in the family structure and social mobility may make 
the emerging adolescent*s need for peer acceptance and approval even more 
powerful in the future than it is at mid-century. Peer pressure may have an even 
greater impact on who reads and who does not. 

Related to the need for stronger peer group ties, the need to assert autonomy 
and independence will probably be more pronounced. The resentment of and 
resistance to adult authority which is concomitant with the drive for indepen- 
dence will need to be dealt with then, as now. To be effective, adults must be 
perceived as facilitators of, rather than barriers to, autonomy and independence. 
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Regarding the development of values and the enriching of the self-concept, 
the future promises anything but the proverbial rose garden. If the present 
movement toward ever greater pluralism in values continues at the current rate, 
the task of building a system of values will have assumed almost bewildering 
proportions by the beginning of the next century. Youth will be desperately in 
need of the skills of value clarification. In the same way. the emerging adolescent 
in American schools in the 1970s will need to continue to develop, test, and 
change his perceptions of self. The future may bring even greater flexibility and 
fluidity to the developing self-concept of the transescent. 

ft is not easy to accept and learn a socially approved adult masculine or 
feminine sex role. Achieving a satisfactory sex role identification shows every 
prospect of becoming more difficult in the years to come, as the distinction 
between the behaviors appropriate for the sexes becomes increasingly indistinct. 

Summary 

The attempt to synthesize the various possibilities and achieve a sort of sneak 
preview of the transescent learner of the twenty-first century yields an inter- 
esting pictu.e. The emerging adolescent of the future will probably possess many 
of the traits which now identify him. The curiosity, the needs, the ebullient 
emotions, the extreme idealism will all be there. Along with those character- 
istics, quite possibly there will be a number of traits which add up to learners 
who will be on their own in many ways. They will have to carve out their own 
concepts of self, create their own value systems, and describe their own sex-role 
identification. The middle school learners of the twenty-first century will prob- 
ably be brighter and more knowledgeable, will mature earlier and live in a world 
where very little is defined or delimited. Designing an educational experience 
which will provide the learning tools appropriate for the citizen of the twenty- 
first century is the crucial task of today, not tomorrow. If we v;/ait until the end 
of this century to prepare the educational plan for the next we will assure 
failure. 

THE NATURE OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

A strong case can be built to support the statement that educational programs 
for transescents. including reading, either have been minimally effectiw or 
nonexistent. A glance at the history of American education for in-between-agers 
seems to suggest that, with few exceptions, the years between primary school 
and high school have been thoroughly and consistently ignored. Future plans 
must insure that such an educational wasteland is not perpetuated. 

Implications from the Past 

In the late nineteenth century, there was a great deal of criticism of the 8-4 
plan of school grade organization. The criticism, however, was not focused on 
the unique nature of emerging adolescents. Rather, it came initially from faculty 
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and adniinisirators who were concerned about the expansion of elementary and 
higli school. They wished lo avoid the resultant increase in the average age of 
students entering college, preferring to reduce the time students spent in the 
public school program and to facilitate entrance to college at an earlier age (J*), 
The Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, presented 
in 1893« illustrated one of the directions that the middle years of schooling 
would take in the decades to come. The report, one of the most influential in 
the history of American education, had one major effect: the extension down* 
ward of the curriculum and instructional program of the high school into the 
upper years of the elementary school, with the expected attendant effects on the 
teaching of reading and other skills. It was only after this report emerged that 
public school educators began to take the tlrst small steps toward the develop- 
ment of educational programs for emerging adolescents. Beginning in 1895 with 
the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, the public schools began the 
still incomplete process of securing independence from the domination of higher 
education. 

The years between 1895 and 1918 saw a procession of committees and 
reports, all of which were to have some effect on the teaching of reading. The 
results of these deliberations had two major effects. The first was a shift away 
from a total emphasis on the preparation of the college bound student to a 
program accommodating a more varied student population. The second was 
acceptance of an elementary program reduced from eight years to six, with a six 
year secondary program divided into two three-year segments. The proposed 
organizational structures shifted froiTi an 84 to a 6-6 to the 6-3-3 plan. With the 
6-3-3 organization, the separate school building for in-betwecn-agers became a 
reality, and an authentically unique program became a possibility. 

The new junior high school played an important role in the development of 
education for emerging adolescents. It signalled the recognition by educators at 
all levels of the uniqueness of this phase of growing up. It also symbolized the 
determination of public school educators to provide an appropriate educational 
program for the students in junior high schools, a program which ^Jealt with 
what they believed to be the needs of early adolescence rather than a tightly 
prescribed college preparatory experience. 

As was pointed out in Chapter 2, however, the junior high school was 
destined to fall somewhat short of its goals. Perhaps it failed to achieve its 
objective because many American high schools, to which successful junior Iiigh 
school students graduated, found it difficult to offer realistic, attractive alterna- 
tives to college preparatory programs. Maybe it fell short of its goals because the 
junior high school, in many cases, was staffed by teachers who had been 
prepared for and consequently preferred to teach at another level. Possibly the 
junior high ;;:chool fell short because those same teachers received no special 
training to prepare them to implement a program different from the high school 

Often teachers seekhig high school positions were placed in junior high 
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schools, with promises of high school .assignments when and if an opening 
occurred. No one told them thai the junior high school had a special mission and 
teachers, therefore, acted as if it had none. It is easy to understand how, under 
such circumstances, the junior high school became just that, a pale sliadow of 
the school to which its teachers looked for guidance and upon which their career 
aspirations were focused. 

The curriculum tended to become either a watered down version of the high 
school curriculum or it reflected the teacher*sdebiires to prepare the students for 
the too narrow objective of success in the high school. Public school seventh and 
eiglith grades had previously been staffed by teachers who were oriented more 
toward the elementary program, with its emphasis on the basic skills. These two 
grades now passed into the hands of teachers who had a decidedly secondary 
orientation. This change in staffing patterns seems to have brought a profound 
change in attitude toward reading. 

The old saw about the differences between elementary and secondary 
teachers, while often exaggerated, probably earned its status because there was 
enough truth in the claims to make them stick. Certainly one of the most 
frequently cited differences is the reported expectation on the part of the 
secondary teachers that pupils master all basic skills of reading prior to entrance 
to secondary school. Secondary teachers, so the hypothesis goes, deny any 
responsibility for teaching reading. 

Insofar as reading programs are concerned, the evolution of the junior high 
school has been, in this writer's opinion, even less successful than other academic 
programs ai mat level. The overall effect on work in reading and other basic 
•skills seems to have been the termination of reading instruction in those grades. 
Had the junior high school not emerged when it did, however, the result would 
probably have been the same or worse since the 6-6 organization would have 
postponed indefinitely any transition to the middle school concept. The junior 
high school, then, was a pos^dve step forward In terms of recognizing the 
uniqueness of the emerging ad > :scent student. Regarding the acquisition of the 
skills of reading, however, process was less positive. 

As a result, by the time the typical early adolescent got to high school, 
assuming he could read* any of a number of negative reading experiences may 
have occurred. He may have been required, for example, to read books which 
were too difficult or were of little interest. The transescent may have been 
required to overanalyze books (e,g., long book reports) rather than to enjoy 
them. Quite possibly, he lacked the time or place to become lost in a book either 
at home or school He may h ive been compared unfavorably, from time to time, 
with other students of higher reading ability, with the expected damage to ego 
and desire for reading (/), 

Often the in-between*age reader lacked examples, among both peers and 
adults at home and school, who considered reading Important or who were 
concerned that the student continue to develop his skills. Access to suitable 
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reading materials may have been difficult, or he may never have learned how to 
locate such materials. At any rate, the typical sixth grader could expect little in 
terms of reading improvement in the next three years of school. 



Th« Future Rote of tht Middle School 

In the past ten years, the number of middle schools in the United States has 
doubled, redoubled, and redoubled again until the number is close to 5,000. 
There are now about as many middle schools as there are junior high schools. As 
a result, the future of reading in American society depends, at least in part, upon 
the successful implementation of the middle ichool concept. This requires that 
schools for transescents change their philosophies and their programs as well as 
their names. If this happens, the educational goals now being established for this 
age student may be realized. Aspects of the middle school program which will 
influence the future success of middle school reading programs require some 
examination here. 

For instar ce, we can expect that, for the foreseeable future, individualized 
instruction will be a central mode for middle school educational efforts. Com* 
prehensive instructional designs for individualizing, such as the Kettting Foun* 
dations Individually Guided Education (IGE), may spread throughout the 
nation's middle schools. The use of the learning stations* approach to classroom 
organization will become more and more the norm, and unipacs or learning 
activity kits will provide further opportunity for effective individualization. The 
thrust of accountability in education will bring about a continuum of objectives 
for each subject area, including reading, replacing the large units of the curricu- 
lum currently found. Individual student diagnosis and prescription wUl often be 
supplemented by Computer Managed Instruction (CMI), and record keeping will 
no longer be a task handled by teachers. Individualizing will have many facets. 

Educators should also anticipate an extended emphasis on increasing student 
independence and responsibility. Hopefully, middle school faculties have learned 
that passive learners do not make active citizens. The need for self*initiating, 
self-directed learners at higher levels of schooling demands the development of 
these propensities at the middle school or earlier. As a result, authentic programs 
of Independent study will operate for students of every ability level. Increased 
opportunity for student decision making will be common. 

A special brand of team teaching - the biterdisdplinary approach - also 
promises to make a strong bid for popularity in the coming years. This implies 
that teams of teachers representing a variety of disciplines will, in some way, 
plan and teach together. On some teams, each teacher will teach every subject. 
On others, teachers will contribute aspecL-: of their own areas to an interdisd* 
plinary unit theme, such as Ecology, The American Dream, or Latin America. In 
spite of the difficulty of such an approach, it will quite possibly become a 
central concern of most middle schools. 
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New physical plants tor the middle schools of the remainder of this century 
will be flexible open-space facUities. There are now many open-space facilities, 
but frequently these buildings are as rigid and inflexible as the selfsjontained 
classrooms they replaced. The physical plant's flexibility coming in the next few 
years will change the nature of the task of the middle sdiool teacher, permitting 
a iiiuch greater diversity of instructional activity than either totally open or 
self-contained schools.,have allowed. 

Along with the increase in individualized instruction will come more flexible 
groupings of students. Instances where students of a variety of ages will be 
tempt>rarily convened for the presentation and mastery of a specific group of 
objectives will be common. The practice of grouping students strictly by chrono- 
logical age has much less appeal when dealing with middle schoolers who often 
have little in common except change. Some middle school educators have begun 
to advocate student grouping on the basis of physical size and maturity. 

Additionally, variety in the size of instructional groupings will be even more 
common. The one-on-one instructional setting, peer teaching, and extensive use 
of small, temporary learning groups will occur frequently. Much of this will be 
an attempt by teachers to provide a greater variety of learning alternatives. From 
these alternatives, individual students will choose various elements, designing 
large portions of their educational program themselves. 

Exploration will also become a central theme of the middle school of the 
future. The rapid increase in cognitive skills and self-awareness, which are known 
to be signals of emerging adolescence, requires a school which facilitates the 
exploration of interests, areas of knowledge, bodily changes, and a host of other 
areas. Exploratory programs will be available in all areas of the traditional 
curriculum, as well as in the expressive arts and special interest programs ranging 
far beyond the usual fare. 

Perhaps more significantly, insofar as reading programs are concerned, the 
skills of continued learning must receive a great deal of attention in the middle 
schools during the next several decades. The traditional communication skills, 
such as writing and reading, will continue to be served while skills such as 
Ustening and viewing, which up to this time have received little attention, will be 
emphasized in a greater variety of programs. The skills of thinking (hypothe- 
sizing, questioning, inferring, contrasting and comparing, generalizing, pre- 
dicting, analyzing) will receive special treatment and study skUls, such as library 
usage, laboratory work, and organizing and presenting information, will be a 
common focus. These skills, so vital to future success in education, have been 
left primarUy to chance until now. Since ours is now an information-rich soviety 
and not an information-poor one, learning how to learn becomes far more 
important than the mastery of an arbitrarily selected list of curriculum objec- 
tives. While few teachers in today's middle schools are prepare ! for this neces- 
sary shift in emphasis, it is a primary concern for the future. 

Finally, one of the most important future roles of the middle school is that it 
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serve us an avenue for innovation and change at other levels. It is hoped that 
change in the middle school will mean an upward diffusion of change to the high 
school leveK There is some evidence that diffusion is beginning to occur in small 
ways. It may even make sense to predict that before the end of this century* 
general education - that portion common to all - will terminate shortly after 
the end of the middle school years. The student would then be presented with a 
number of educational alternatives. One alternative might be early college 
admission, another might be vocational education, while a third might be 
national service of some kind. Each would imply an early end to compulsory 
attendance in the high school as it is now designed. 

Summary 

Past educational programs for the transescent have not been particularly 
outstanding. In pondering both the present and the future of the emerging 
nuddle school* it is crucial that this mistake not be repeated. The future middle 
school^ educational program in general and the reading program in particular 
must capitalize on the unique concepts inherent in middle school theory in order 
to achieve its educational goals. 

THE FUTURE OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL READING PROGRAM 

What does all of this signify for the future of middle school reading pro- 
grams? To use Franklin's phrase, what must we do **to keep" the middle school 
reading programs which are about to be given life? With an idea of what the 
f uture may hold for the middle school and its occupants, what strategies should 
planners of reading programs pursue? How can we plan for tomorrow rather 
than today? The answers to such questions are important to the establishment of 
a middle school reading program that will last beyond the present decade. 

The one major recommendation to be made here is that the horizons of 
reading programs and the role descriptions of middle school reading teachers 
must be expanded to include a far greater conception of the task. The decades- 
old stereotype of the special reading teacher in the uppergradesand junior high 
schools must be destroyed or that stereotype will destroy the future of the very 
middle school reading programs it was meant to serve. The role of the reading 
teacher as a lone wolf, existing in isolation or floating from school to school, 
must be eliminated. The classroom teacher*s mental picture of the reading 
teacher as that lucky girl who has only live kids in her classes must be replaced. 
The student^s rejection of instruction in remedial reading, or worse, his rejection 
of himself when forced to participate, must be erased. Only by responding to 
these imperatives, will the middle schools of the future have effective instruc- 
tional programs in learning skills. 

An expanded conception of the task means that we must do away with 
solitary reading teachers. Reading teachers must be replaced by teachers who are 
speciahsts in teaching all the skills necessary for continued learning in today's 
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middle schools; not just one of those sk.Uls, even though it may be the most 
important one. Instead of special reading teachers, the middle schools must be 
staffed by teachers of the skills of continued learning. 

What would be the role expectations of such a teacher? How would the 
learning skills teacher be different from the traditional special reading teacher? 
Where would this teacher tit into the scheme of things in a middle school? 

First, the learning skills teacher would remain a specialist. Reading programs 
in the junior high school failed when they depended upon all teachers being 
teachers of reading. Similarly, the skills of continued learning have been and will 
continue to be ignored as long as all teachers are asked to assume responsibility 
for instruction in these areas. The learning skills teacher must be a specialist of a 
different sort. He must throw off the clinician's cloak, emerge from the refuge of 
the remedial reading laboratory, and join the mainstream of life in the middle 
school. 

The learning skills teacher in tomorrow's middle school must be a full-fledged 
member of the teaching team. He, along with a small group of his team 
members, must assume the responsibility for a major portion of the instructional 
program of a group of youth, ages ten to fourteen. Within this domain, he will 
insure that each student receives instruction in the appropriate learning skills - 
thosi skills needed to become a self-initiating, independent learner. 

The interdisciplinary academic program will be complete only when the 
reading teacher of the past becomes the learning skills teacher of the modern 
middle school teaching team. When the social studies, science, and language arts 
teachers work together to teach an interdisciplinary unit on "Ecology in 
America," for example, the learning skills teacher must be there to plan the most 
effective strategies for assuring the acquisition of the appropriate learning skills. 
The learning skills teacher must be a fifth wheel of a different sort. 

The learning skUls teacher will play a vital role in the life of the teaching 
team. He must be able to demonstrate the crucial importance of the skills of 
continued learning to the other members of the teaching team. He must help the 
team choose academic themes which also permit a focus on special aspects of 
important continued learning skills. He must encourage the team to develop 
learning objectives which also facilitate the mastery of these learning skills in a 
properly sequential manner. He must aid the team in designing learning activities 
which dentand the use of the appropriate skills. Finally, he must provide the 
expertise which will allow the team to evaluate the acquisition of the learning 
skills by the students. 

This new role for the reading teacher carries a number of important implica- 
ttons for middle schools, ft neans. that the learning skills will really be taught as 
a part of the academic content, and that these skills wUl be recognized as 
worthwhile academic content themselves. It means that acquisition of these 
skills will not be left to chance. It means that the teaching of reading will not be 
viewed as an escape from the classroom, if indeed It ever was. More importantly. 
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perhaps, it meam that the teaching of continued learning skills, in addition to 
reading, will be legitimised. Viewing, listening, speaking clearly, questioning and 
predicting, as well as reading, will be recognized as crucial learning tools. The 
skills of critical and analytical thinking and of library, laboratory, and media 
usage will move closer to center stage. Today*s middle school reading teachers 
must be the learning skills teachers of tomorrow. No one else is able or willing to 
do the job. 

As middle schools move toward the goal of the interdisciplinary team ap- 
proach to instruction described above, some interim etTorts wilt be necessary. 
For some time to come, there will be fewer learning skills specialists than the 
schools will require. During that interim, the specialist must continue to assume 
the roles specified in Chaptei 5 of this book, including those of developer, 
counselor, and facilitator of the second-chance experience. It is in the provision 
of the latter that contemporary middle school reading programs can move closer 
to the learning skills approach. If the stigma of nonreading can be avoided or 
circumvented, and other learning skills substituted, many nonreading students 
can and will respc^nd to the opportunity to learn to read in the middle school 
years. 

This movement demands reading teachers, or learning skills specialists, who 
see themselves as involved in the personal development of individual middle 
school students. The reading progran* of the n.iddle school nmst be staffed by 
teacher-counsetors who believe that growth in the feelings of self-worth, ade- 
quacy, and confidence are often more conducive to the learning process than the 
direct teaching of reading. The teacher-counselor involved in middle school 
reading programs must see the relationship between the self-concept, general 
learning skills, and ability to read, and work for the improvement of all. \Wien 
this happens, the philosophy of the middle school and the goals of Its future 
reading programs will be in harmony. 



PREPARING TEACHERS FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL BEADING PROGRAMS 

Successful middle school programs which emphasize the skills of continued 
learning depend upon a steady supply of properly trained teachers, both aca-^ 
demic and skills specialists. The early efforts to improve programs for emerging 
adolescence, notably the junior high school, have failed to fully achieve thetr 
goals largely because of the lack of teachers who perceived clearly the purposes 
of the programs. Similarly, the middle school cannot last long without properly 
trained teachers. 

Even If all teachers are not expected to be reading teachers, the general 
climate of the school must be favorable to a continuing focus on those skills. 
The existence of this favorable climate depends upon the understanding and 
commitment of all the teachers in the school, not just those whose primary 
responsibility is the teaching of learning skills. We must, therefore, design 
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training programs tor all middle school teachers to include the development of 
competencies in the area of the skUls of continued learning. 

This means that in the future all programs in middle school teacher education 
should include the completion of a course in the leaching of reading as a 
minimum requirement. The middle school teacher education programs at the 
University of Florida require the completion of at least one course in the 
teaching of reading, in both graduate and undergraduate phases. Hopefully, these 
will become courses or series of courses which develop the commitment and 
provide the necessary techniques for producing independent learners. 

While a single course may be adequate for most middle school teachers, the 
learning skills specialist must know almost everything there is to know about 
reading and the other learning skills since the typical middle school class will 
ciMUain students who range from K.|2 in skills and reading abUities. The 
effective middle school learning skills teacher must be comfortable in remedial, 
developmental, and recreational skills areas and must be able to articulate the 
skills program from K«I2. 

In addition, middle school learning skills specialists must receive intensive 
training in the psychology of learning and the natuie of preadolescence and early 
adolescence. Teachers must understand the intellectual, physical, and socio- 
emotional characteristics of middle school students in order to facilitate personal 
growth. They should be familiar enough with the learning theories of behavior- 
istic and perc-eptual pfychology to apply the principles in the classroom, Recog- 
nizing the importance of the self-concept in learning to read and being able to do 
something about it. knowing how to break the skills of iearning into smaller 
pieces, and providing rewards at the appropriate time, are crucial skUls too 
frequently ignored. But the day is over when the preparation of reading special- 
ists an occur In isolation, without a continuing input from learning theory or 
the psychology, physiology, and sociology of transescence. The learning skUls 
specialist must function as a member of an Interdisciplinary team. He will need 
a thorough familiarity with the academic fare of the middle school curriculum, 
especially if the skills are to be taught in the regular classroom rather than in 
isolation. Ideally, the learning skills specialist on the teaching team will nave 
some formal study in each of the four major subject areas of social studies, 
language arts, science, and math. If this is combined with formal study in the' 
skills area for each academic teacher, the future of the skills program will be 
secure. 

Finally, the learning skUls teacher must acquire management competencies 
which allow him to individualize skill instruction for large numbers of students 
and which facilitate successful team teaching. The task of successfully designing 
curriculum and instructional systems for developing learning skills within the 
context of the academic program demands organization and teamwork of the 
highest order. 
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If we wish to prepare learning skills spccialistts for tomorrow, we musi begin 
today by designing and implementing teacher training programs which look far 
beyond the present. The future of the middle school demands teachers with a 
unique preparation which develops a thorougfi understa?)ding of the skills 
necessary for successful learning. It is up to the teacher education institutions to 
equip the specialist to develop these skills with middle school students. 



SUMMARY 

Reading programs for the middle school must leap into the future, even if it is 
largely a leap of faith. We cannot wait until tomorrow to prepare programs for 
the students of tomorrow; this is why earlier programs fell short trt' their goals. 

This leap into the future should emphasize the skills of continued learning. 
The learning specialist, in addition to being an expert reading teacher, must also 
possess an in-depth knowledge of the transescent youngster with whom he 
works, an understanding of the emerging middle school concept, and the ability 
to work as a team member m interdisciplinary learning sit »>at ions. This person 
must be, in effect, the transitional link between the elementary and secondary 
schoi>ls. While this may be # most difficult job, the authentic middle sdiool 
cannot survive without it. 
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